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LETTER Ii 


On the polite Diſpoſition and Aﬀability of the 
French Ladies---their Perſons in general--- 
 Sprigbtlineſs---Converſation---Deportment. 


N Compliance with your requeſt, I ſend-you 
my thoughts and obſervations on the women 
of this country. It is an eaſier raſk to write or 
ſpeak about them, than of thoſe of any other; 
as they are far from being difficult of acceſs, 
and very ready to beſtow their company, where 
they can do it with propriety: 


| Whoever is poſleſt of « . character, 
and recommended by perſons of known rank 
and credit, may with facility procure himſelf an 


| ile 


— 


tronen to ther 


fociery, and if his behaviour 


is genteel and becoming, will never fail to meet 


with dye notice and reſpect. 5 = 0 
© $ 4 1 Fans 4 14 74 84 
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Politeneſs and eaſy manners are the infallible 
paſſport to ſecure an'agreeable familiar footing 
among them. To individuals of this deſcrip- 
tion [their doors ate ever open. A man of gay 
and faſhionable addreſs is always a welcome gueſt 
among the French ladies z they will admit him 
at all times, permit him to aſſociate with them 
in public places, enter chearfully into conver- 


fation with him; and, in ſhort, refuſe none of 


thoſe tokens of complaiſance that good breed- 
ing eſtabliſhes reciprocally between acquain- 
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the Englim more than any others, is, that not- 


withſtanding they are uſually far from amiable 
in their undruſs, yet they ate not in the leaſt 


-averſe to ſhew* Saks in that diſadvanta- 
geous ſituation, and of meeting the eyes even of 
thoſe admirers, "OT Wicks homage they are 
| ei 1 5 A 1 5 en 


OI” 


The gelt coup oel ſeldom: Metis in 
favour of their perſons, but the charms of their 


behaviour ſoon efface this defect. Nature, it is 


. Ai 3 b yu little pains with 
25 their 


A 


| 1 1 * 
_ "their outſide, and beauty is on accu of is 


rarity, no trifling advantage in France: but then 
its abſence is amply ſupplied by thoſe innume- 
table graces; that commonly take a much faſter 
bold, and make a much more Rs 7 FE 


on the hearts of men. 


Tbeit address is ; quite eaſy and unaffected. 
Though one may perceive it is the effect of 
education, yet art has been ſo well worn away by 
the habits contracted through continual exerciſe, 
that politeneſs may in them be truly called 


ſecood nature. 


l in nn 3 to A 
ca and plainneſs, the generality of foreigners 
are not leſs ſurpriſed than charmed with that 
gracefulneſs in their an avant; W is py 
PEE: at firſt wth - 


Neither can they bs leſs a » che 
facility with which they acquit themſelves in 
rage various enen of ym een 5 
+4: While in Gods ben of de end even „ weh 
as eſteem themſelves the moſt refined and civis 
lized, theſe frequetitly degenerute into mere 
tedious formalities, aud abridge not a little the 
pleaſures of ſociety; the French women have 
the art of en them with an air of, 
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ſprightlineſs that adds to the. s humour of 
4 the a 2 # | 21 


Thus far all is hs w_ i, | 
Rag on a cloſer inſpection, we may not _ | 


| ther be equally pleaſed. 


The prepoſterous cuſtom of rather plaiſtering 


than painting their faces, is univerſally preva- 


lent among the women of faſhion in France. 
Such as imitate et in 1 oy it me: more 
judiciouſly. . 


The reſtleſs vivacity of the young on gay 
women among the French is as remarkable; it 


puts them in perpetual motion, and hardly 


_— a moment of - pauſe and interval between 
the changes of attitude, that ſhew them inceſ- 


| fantly in a different light. Horace's vultus 


nimium ſubricus aſpici, a face too ſlippery to 
behold, is perfectly . ME to mom + in theſe 


5 inſtances. 


11 


ladies are peculiarly ſolicitous to make a diſplay, 
their eyes and teeth: in the brilliancy of the 


firſt; and the whiteneſs of the laſt, pho. 
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ef Of late years, however, the Bhat women 
are become more careful of their teeth than they 
were uſed tõ be; the ſoft and tender caſt of 
their eye is proverbial among ae e 
what n enchants them. 5047 


Baron Pollnits, who was not only a great 
traveller, but a' prying obſerver of what fell 
under his cognizance, expreſſes himſelf in a moſt 
feeling manner touching the Engliſh women: 
he dwells in a peculiar manner on their native 
ſoftneſs and modeſty ; and, above all, on their 
kind and loving aſpect, of which he deſcribes 
the Power and the impreſſion it made * 
him i in the moſt forcible language. ens 


- "They . aſcribe ſuperior luſtre and ve” 
to a French woman's eyes, obſerve, that what 
conſtitutes the merit of them, is not lo much 
their. make and colour, as the life and poignancy 
they convey to their diſcourſes ; their looks 
ſtrongly denote their meaning, and are like 1 
text, upon which few words are vanting to 
make a Cy: 


- They, on the other hand, who prefer that 

| Innocence and reſerve in their countenance, as 
well as in their behaviour, for which our Engliſh 
women are generally celebrated, object to that 


pPoignancy in the eyes, and meaning in the 
3 3 looks 


* 


0 6 „ 

looks of the French women. lo. their opinion, 
it favours of boldneſs, and argues an oblivion 
af that delicacy. and decorum in appearance 
and in manners, which are equally. the ary oi 
the ſafeguard of woamankind,.. 


.. The perpetual mixture of company in France, 
where women are of all parties, inufes them tq 
a degree of ſagacity and penetration not inferior 
to that of men, even in ed W as se 


at 
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F heir converſation is very commonly not 
more entertaining, from the natural engagingneſs 
and blandiſhments peculiar to, the ſex, than 
from the capacity many of them have arrived 
zt through long uſe and abſervation, of f ſpeaking 
ES, on a diverlr of ſubjects, © 


„„ 


ad As Fomen have 2 kk” greater Aae of | 
native eloquence than men, the French ladies 
have conſequently a larger ſhare than the women 
of other nations, from their cornering practice 
of i it. i 5 | 
MOSNonmo7s: 

: Though their eolobilir of tongue is indefa- 
tigable, the variety they throw into their diſ- 
courſes, and the prodigious ſprightlinefs that 
animates them, almoſt bee bond * 
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prize; they are ſo alluring, lo fraught with the 
arts of iaſinuation, that it is hard to withſtand 
them, whenever they undertake t win our 
alfent. NON Side ben Eu 
"I W great juſtice, bochebel, that ve ſet à 
much higher value on the openneſs and unartful 
ſincerity of our own countrywomen, whoſe 
candour and good ſenſe need no varniſh, and 
whoſe beauty, heightened by unfeigned modeſty, 
renders them far more captivating and perſuaſive 
than all the powers of eloquence. can render any 
women that are diveſted of thoſe endowments. 


On his firſt arrival in France, a young Eng- 
liſhman is apt to take bur little notice of the 
women of that country, when he revolves in his 
mind how different the perſons he meets with 
are from thoſe he has left at home, and compares 
at the ſame time the artifice and cunning that are 
diſcoverable through the veil of finiſhed breed- 
ing, with the ingenuouſneſs and candour in 
words and behaviour, that characterize the fair 
ſex of our iſland. 


But the caſe is quickly altered, after his 
introduction to the more intimate acquaintance 


- of the French ladies. Notwithſtanding his 
B 4 former 
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former devotion to the genuine charms of pure 


nature; he ſoon becomes a victim to the entice- 
ments of art. 


; 1 Ne ON conqueſt of young men is 


no difficult matter, when attempted by the wiles 


and allurements of e women; and it is 
always the ſurer for being gradual and leſs per- 
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o. the Attention and Condubb af | the. French and 
Engl Lodi ue thei Children, 


= I HAVE heard it 8 diſputed, 
5 which of the two are fondeſt of their children, 
whether the ladies of France, or thoſe of Eng- 


2 * #45 


The queſtion might, it ſhould ſeem; be ſoon 
reſolved, | by obſerving which of the two are the 
moſt addicted to pleaſures and paſtimes abroad. 
and which are moſt inclined to domeſtic enjoy- 
ments . ee 8 
b A 5 AI af 57 T's 
Wubout enquiring tow the nature ay pro- 
bade of the different methods of ſpending time, 
reſpectively purſued by the faſhionable fair in 
either country, ſuffice it to obſerve,” that the 
Engliſh ladies are, in general, more domeſtic 
than the French; that is to ſay, they are more 
attentive to the care of their houſhold affairs, 
they look more narrowly into the management 
of their family concerns, and ſeem more willing 
on the whole to be converſant in theſe matters. 
| | In 


) 

In conſequence of ſuch a diſpoſition it may 
naturally be preſumed, that their children will 
partake of this ſolicitude, and will of courſe 
experience a proportionably larger ſhare of 
maternal attention than the children of French 
ladies, who do not profeſs ſo much attachment 
to their 88 nor , to what is 


eo 


*\Thexruth, Th that affection be e is 
the great ſtimulus with the Engliſh women; 
whereas ambition is the ruling motive that ac- 
tuates the French: the concerns of infancy ſeem 
to engroſs the former, the proſpects belonging 
to ee 0 128 the cares Lars ICON 
of the latter. To 


The French women of high rank are particu- 
larly fond of aſſuming; the direction and ſuper- 
intendance of their children, in regard to their 
future deſtination in liſe z their * their e. en- 
n. * tend to this In | 


„ 


To: ya hee n * are 8 of the 
moſt: eſfectual activity in the purſuir of thaſe 
ſchemes of grandeur, which, their fertile imagi- 
nations deem ad. dos: ths benefit of their 
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The national principles and prejudices ſo 
long eſtabliſned in France, influence the women 
as much as they do the men. As the military 
and the eceleſiaſtieal are the only -profeflions 
held honourable in France, à French lady 
diſdains to caſt her thoughts on any other, in 
reference to her progeny ; ſhe employs herſelf in 
ſpeculating. with the moſt acute nicery, by what 
methods ſhe. can ſucceſsfully diſpoſe of her little 
family; into either of theſe vocations; with equal 
ſedulouſneſs and {kill forming the plans which 
are to be conducive to this purpoſe, and e 
ning tiers to de —_ into enecution. 


apellad 55 „ al.” 2 4 
lang en upon this agreeable carrer, wich all 
the warmth and vivacity of her ſex and nation. 
Her activity is perpetually on the wing; ſhe ſets 
all her engines to work g and, through dint of 
her conſummate expettneis in the-arts of ſolici- 
tation and intrigues: ſhe obtains. beneſices (that 
is ſinecute livings) for 5 and . 
far others, - „ei x [34 F494 54, 
Bei 

One may 1 from 8 as an 8 a 
tion into the church or the army, is very com- 
mon in France, where it is uſual to behold. rich 
dignitaries and officers of note in the perſons of 
young lads, and ſometimes children in petti- 
„ 


This, D 


620 


This, von may well imagine, muſt prove 
bigdiy ſcandalous and diſguſting to the ſerious 
part of the clergy, as well as to the unpromoted 
vetetans of the army; but in this country, more 
than in any other, the ee d. ut 
ay ein oy N 


Sach is he a * — 40 nne 4. the 
prindees of this kingdom, that notwithſtanding 
the nation at large is continually exprefling its 
diſcontent and * indignation at the treatment of 
ſome of its worthieſt members, they are ſtill 
ſentenced to remain unprovided, and little better 
than literally ſtarving, while meer children are 
ſeated in their places, and enjoying thoſe re- 
wards, to obtain which the labours and merits 
-F. life are daily pleaded in van. el 


| > eine. ede Alia * | 
a French lady exerts her abilities, and diſplays 
her attention for the welfare of her little ones. 
But, without incurring the imputation of 
ſeverity, it may be aſſerted, that in all this ſhe 
is chiefly ſtimulated by ambition; or, at leaſt, 
as much intent on the ſplendour and aggran- 
dizement ſhe expects to derive from the ſucceſs 
of her exertions, as on ths r Wer 9 of | 


wok Rn 
* 


| (43:3 

If one may judge of the ſuperiority of mater- 
nal tenderneſs by that which ſeems to be the 
ſtrongeſt proof—arrention to infancy, one would 
be apt to decide in favour of the Engliſh women. 
They moſt certainly appear fonder of their 
infant progeny, and more ſolicitous in what 
relates to that helpleſs ſituation of our nature, 
than the French. Few of theſe are willing to 
undergo the labour of ſuckling their children, 
in compariſon of the number of Engliſh women, 
whoſe circumſtances, if they choſe it, might 
exempt them from that trouble. | 
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o. the A Accompli VER: of the . 
Ladies Ideas of the Frencb i in K on * 
Wi and Aa of the Engliſh. | Db 

CONSIDERABLE Ls . the 

French ladies addict themſelves to literature; to 

this all who have had frequent admittance into 

polite companies in France, will readily yield 
teſtimony. 


Several indeed have affected to be converſant 
in the abſtruſe ſciences, ſuch as mathematics 
and experimental philoſophy. ” 


The celebrated Marquiſe du Chatelet, fo 
highly extolled in the writings of Voltaire, was 
a remarkable inſtance of female proficiency in 
the moſt difficult and arduous parts of human 


knowledge. 


Others might be mentioned of great eminence 
in the ſame line, if ſuch eminence be worth a 
woman' 3 . 


But 


1730 8 

But thoſe branches of knowledge and litera- 
ture wherein many of them may really be ſaid 

to ſhine, are that portion of ethics which is 
applicable to the practical part of life; and was 
beſt underſtood by thoſe who have produced 
ſuch writings as the Spectators, es and 
others in that ſtile. PE 


Thaſh the Drenth. an: impential 225 to 
conſider as the ſtandards and models of all fub- 
ſtantial * uſeful inſtr uction. 


25 It is 1 on the ſtrength af theſe 
excellent performances, that Voltaire pays the 
Engliſh | nation the noble compliment of deſery- 
ing to be les precepteurs du genre bumain, the 
Precapencs of mankind.” 


| Compoſitions of moral wit and ingenuity, 
ſuch as Rochefoucaur, and Bruiere, the F rench 
ſeem capitally to delight jn; they hit exactly 
their diſpoſition, quick, lively, and charmed with 
that chiefly which does not require too profound 


and feen an inveſtigation. 


8 Neither are they leſs pleaſed with perform - 

ances in the ſtrain of Le Diable Beiteux and 
Gil Blas, which are the more admired and 
praiſed, as they deſcribe ſuch ſcenes as fink 


deepelt of any. into their attention, from the 
con- 


(C36 3 
congeniality and ſimilitude of moſt of the ĩma- 
ginary actors and paſſages to realities well known 

among the French. They place incomparably 

more value on thoſe productions that paint life 
and manners, than upon any others; and affirm 

that ſuch births of fancy do greater honour to a 
nation, and evince its genius and invention, 
much more _ nas Ypeoutations. 


| Notwithſtanding our philoſophers 4 r 
writers are excellently tranſſated, and much read 
and ſtudied among the learned in France, yet 
the generality of the French allow us more 
credit for, as they certainly beſtow much more 
of their attention upon Tom Jones, Sir Charles 
Grandiſon, and other ee of chat kind. 


Theſe they frankly confeſs have EE 
among them a more favourable opinion of the 
elegance and refinement of our underſtanding, 
and the rectitude and delicacy of our taſte and 

ideas, than all the preceding labours of our 
greateſt geniuſes. They could not indeed refuſe 
to theſe the applauſe and admiration juſtly due 
to the ſublime extent of their capacities; but 
they did not admit their works to be ſufficient 
proofs of our poſſeſſing an equal talent with 

themſelves, in fecling and deſcribing the finer 


emotions 5 of e and following it in the 
n 
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cloſeſt receſſes, and moſt complicate _—_— of | 
"the human heart and mind. | 


As indeed no people diſplay, 10 none line: 
in a higher degree than the French, the talent 
of diſtinguiſhing with nicety and preciſion, 'the 
various operations of the faculties and paſſions 
that compoſe our intellectual ſyſtem, and of 
diſcerning their reciprocal influence upon, and 
conflict with each other, eee the r 
paſſages of life. 


This, when elucidated by an 3 
founded on incidents equally probable and 
intereſting, the French, not without reaſon 
perhaps, hold the moſt curious and inſtructive, 
as well as the moſt ben er all liberal enter 


We: 7 
tainments. 
* 


From the peruſal of works of this claſs, which 
abound in France, and are generally very well 
written, the- women | who aspire at” a m 
er frudious to form x terns 


Acheter ne 


not unfitly be deemed a bench of deciſion on 
literary merit. From theſe aſſemblies verdicts 


of approbation or cenſure, are iſſued on all 


__ ewnrapges de gout, works of taſte, that is, on all 
ſugdjects that are ſuſceptible of the embelliſh- 


ments 


(18> )) s 
ments of | imagination, or of ſtile. Theſe the 
ladies have appropriated to themſelves, as a 
province to the ruling of which oy deem their 
V fully RE: | 


WY order n give more e to 
the judicial authority they have thus aſſumed, 
and to render it not unworthy of the reſpect 
which they claim in its favour from the public, 
they have taken care to provide themſelves with 
aſſiſtants and coadjutors in this ſupreme court. 


." Theſe aſſeſſors, if they may be ſo termed, are 
uſually ſelected among thoſe gentlemen, ſo cele- 
brated throughout France under the denomina- 
tion of Abbe. Numbers of them, for their 
ingenuity, and upon many other accounts, | have 
the honour 3 being moſt PONY allied with 


15 
j Thus aſs 4 8 a of which: 
the deciſions have no ſmall influence in France; 
where the opinions of the enlightened part of the 
fair ſex, are allowed a credit and conſequence 


which ee Ga weed, berge g 
2 7 ; 
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dies, we Haw —_— 1 5 be- 
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„ 
long one or more of theſe gentlemen; who 
may not unaptly be compared to the Chaſſeurs 
in the modern, and the Velites in ancient armies: 
their duty being to hunt out and diſcover what- 
ever the buſy rer of the e are er. 
ine 


Of theſe, while in embrio, they muſt, if 5 
mean to ſhine in their ſtation, have the ſagacity 
to hint the future worth or demerit, by that 
ſort of penetration which we will hazard to call 


| ſecond-light. . +, 5 wh 


| This anticipation of things completely eſtab. 
- liſhes their character, as men whoſe forecaſt 
and vigilance nothing can eſcape. | 


The French are as proud of earning this cha- 
racter by labouring in the Operoſe nibil, making 
much ado about nothing, as by exerting their 
activity in affairs of the moſt ſerious impor- 


Lance. | : / 


When this embrio is ripened into its intended - 
| Proportions, and has been launched into the 
world to try its fortune, then comes on the 
critical time of action, then all their faculties, 
are ſummoned and ſet to work pour Peplucher, 
to examine and diſcuſs it piece meal, in order to 


lay their, notions 5 the matter before their female 
C2. aſſo- 


| a 

aſſociates. Theſe are always complaiſant enough 
to form their judgment of it, partly on the 
antecedent determination of their induſtrious 
co-operators in office; who like the diſſectors in 
a meeting of anatomiſts, prepare the ſubject on 
which the ladies are, in a manner, to read 


Much of all this you will readily underſtand, 
is caricature; yet it cannot be denied that many 
French ladies exhibit ſtrong lines of reſemblance 

to this deſcription of their character. 


LETTER IV. 


on the Tafte and Amuſements of the French 
Ladies in the laſt Centwry.—On Punning. 


| - NOTWITHSTANDING the latter 
part of my laſt letter, was in ſome meaſure, lu- 
dicrous and hyperbolic, yet it is not altogether 
fictitious and groundleſs. 


The picture I drew was like thoſe we often 
ſee of battles, which the painters take the li- 
berty of repreſenting with every concomitance 

of horror they can recollect. 


In the ſame manner I thought proper to pre- 

ſent you with the various particulars, which I 
had ever ſeen or heard, relative to what paſſes 
in the meetings of the learned ladies in this 


country. 


Certain it is, that whatever eccentricitics 
they may ſometimes fall into, or whatever 
' freedoms they may deem themſelves intitled to 
aſſume on theſe occaſions, they are both entire- 
ly an z and always attended with a po- 
4 31 & 3 __  litene(s 
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liteneſs and iberality of ſentiment, that ren- 


der theſe aſſemblies extremely entertaining. 


To ſum up the whole of what may be 
ſaid on this ſubject, theſe literary diſcuſſions 
among the ladies, and thoſe gentlemen who 
who are fond of being of their parties, are of 
admirable ſervice in poliſhing and refining, in 
the higheſt degree, the underſtanding of both 
ſexes. Viewed in the light of a recreation, 
they appear the moſt pleaſing, methods, not 
of paſſing time, (which would be an expreſſion 
far beneath the merit of the meaning) but of 
employing it to an n * laudable 


pur pole. 


It may not be — 1 to take a that they 


took their riſe during the regency of Ann, queen 


dowager of Lewis XIII. and mother of Lewis 
XIV. | 


That illuſtrious princeſs introduced the cuſ- 
tom of holding afſemblies regularly in the even- 


ing, in order to unbend the mind by agree- 


able E after Ip fatigue of the 


i theſe aſſemblies the ſallies of wit and ge- 
nius were peculiarly welcome, and uſually made 


the principal ſhare of the OI through 
the 


(mY) 


| the countenance and favourable  feception they 
met _ en her. | 


As ſhe was a woman of © uncommon forighth- 

| nin and tinctured with the notions ariſing 
from that ſpirit of gallantry fo current in Spain, 
her native country, ſhe gave no' ſmall encou- 
5 6H the e of it in France.” * 


| Herder aroſe thoſe 8 tn 
of ſtrange and marvellous adventures, which 
mark ſo preciſely and forcibly the taſte of 
that age; and, in numerous inſtances, did 
bun a n . the manners af the times. 


Tbey aa a in men wok the 

2 enterprizing and daring diſpoſition; not 

| Unlike ſuch heroes as figure in romances and 
poo records. 


1 Such were aa 5 a as * Site ** 

e to be a king; and even a Conde, whoſe 
| boundleſs deſigns were hardly known to him- 
ſelf: to ſay nothing of the many celebrated 
names that were coeval with them, and that 
contributed by their wild ambition, to the con- 
fuſions which were ! and n Dart 
of Europe. 1 5 2220 U 
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Baut ſetting aſide the exceſſes. of à luxuriant 
imagination, the taſte of that famous queen 
was delicate and refined. She perfectly under. 
ſtood true wit and polite intercourſe, and for- 
warded the cultivation of both, in a degree 


that proved highly ſerviceable to the intereſt 
and reputation of the fair ſex. Their aptitude 
for improvement in ſo advantageous: a ſchool 
was quickly perceived, and ſoon ſpread over 
e NRA Foe 3 
I b [7:54 "BH 


1 et ber 
Lewis the fourteenth) the foundation ſhe had 


laid, met with an ample ſuperſtructure in the 
countenance which that prince was ever fond 
of ſhewing to the alen, 8 349 


| Their intellectual merit * of Fare 
conſpicuous, and attracted the moſt diſtinguiſh» - 
ed predilection ; witneſs a Monteſpan, who poſ- 
ſieſſed his heart in quality of a miſtreſs; and a 
-Maintenon, who held it by the more honour- 
able tenure of a wife. Both of them were wo- 
men of prime-rate underſtanding; and nor 
more accompliſhed in the arts of endearing 
themſelves to men by the charms of their con- 
verſation, than of captivating their minds by 
the elegance of their writing, 


Puring 


knowledge grew ſo powerful among woman kind, 
as to be ſometimes carried to a degree I 
highly blameable and TOONS 5 


This was 0 mend i in thoſe well- 
known conferences, held in the preſence of the 
Ducheſs of Longueville; who devoted her lat- 
ter days to high Hown ſtudies of myſtic theolo · 
gy, to atone, as it were, for having 575 her 
* in faction and intrigue, FB . 


There was, however, in her caſe, ſome e 
of merit. The men ſhe admitted to her confi- 

dence and intimacy, were the diſciples formed 
under the tuition of thoſe maſterly teachers who 
| preſided at Port Royal, once a ſeminary of the 
moſt, conſummate. genius and learning, as the 
great names of Nicole, Arnaud, Wy and 
others, abundantly teſtify, 


But dt entering into the receſſes = 
deyotees ſecluded from the faſhionable. world, 
we ſhall find a ſufficient number of females, who 
diverted it by their extravagancies in the de- 


I Oey | 


| /Theirbquene appearance in the community 
excited the animadverſion of Moliere, whoſe 
ſatirical comedics of the Femmes Savantes, and 

0 


Precieuſes Ridicules, drew fo faithful and ſtriking 


a portrait of that ſpecies of foible, that a general 
correct; a nn he e ig 


Since that epocha, the French women of 
faſhion have uſually taken care to ally an ap- 
plication to the genteel branches of literature, 
with a reſtraint on the unneceſſary purſuit of 
more knowledge than is becoming them; in 

ſhort, they have learned io be wiſe — 


ration. 


haves? Fer England l in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. Having received a claſſical edu- 
cation herſelf, and poſſeſſing uncommon parts, 
ſhe delighted in the ſociety of perſons of learn- 
ing; whence it became faſhionable to appear, 
and which was more, to be converſant in books 
and 1 | 


* 


447] Ani 7298 „„ 
— oe! turn in the rulers af: EA Engliſh . 
„ proved no doubt a powerful incentive 
with ſuch as felt themſelves inclined, and en- 
dowed with talents, to acquire a name in this 
province. It produced accordingly the many 
exertions of genius and capacity, which graced 
r ee e 3 5511545 
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But as the ſeeds of polite ſociety had not yet 
ſufficiently fructified, and as the rules of elegance 
in taſte, had not yet attained a maturity of 
refinement, the converſational amuſements of 
her time were, on the whole, rather far fetched 


and troubleſome trials of wit and intellectual Fi 


dexterity, than eaſy, unſtrained exhibitions of 
good ſenſe and ingenuity: an affectation of dif- 
ficult, myſterious expreſſions, almoſt as obſcure 
as riddles, infeted the common run of diſcourſe, 
and they who could wrap their meaning in the 
darkeſt phraſes, were often uy the , 
b. N | CC 


Such were the eee a 7 
cenizel intercourſe; which however by degrees. 
ſhook off theſe uncouth modes of ſpeaking, 
They were certainly a; heavy- ſhackle and ob- 
ſtruction to the free and eaſy circulation of words 
and thoughts; inſtead of promoting elegance of 
expreſſion, they frequently prevented clear- 
neſs and preciſion in diſcourſe, without which 
no N of popes can render i it n. 


| Numberleſs ies af 155 wrong cate; are 


interſperſed in the productions of thoſe times, 


and no few are found even in Shakeſpeare. 
Notwithſtanding his manifeſt conviction of their 
 Impropriety, ſtill, in compliance with the humour 


e 

of his age, he often condeſcends to play upon 
words. The faculty of diſtorting their original 

meaning into every poſſible ſignification, ſeemed 

then to conſtitute a capital ingredient in a = 
tracer” to er and I. . 27 10 


Ar 


Hence the reign of Ro the Firſt Was had 

of punning;z which flouriſhed with the more 
ſuecceſs, as it proved ſometimes a ſtep to prefer- 

| ment. Witneſs a + tains NING 2 


. it 1 be 1 that 1 
made his royal prerogative inſtrurnental in re- 
varding a punſter, the great Cardinal Richelieu, 
as much a king in fact as the other was in title, 
deſtowed a biſhoprick for the ſake of making a 
pun himſelf. He did this too long after the 
extinction of that fatuity in England, and at a 
time when the fpirit of improvement had made 
a ſufficient progreſs in France, to have * 
RANGER A NIE > 4 


But the abſurdity of running after this 7 igmis 
fatuus of wit (if one may ſo ſtile it) ſubſided in 

' the reign of Charles the Firſt, Punning was 
then confined, as it ſhould always be, to familiar 
and convivial meetings; from whence it were 
the exceſs of pedantry to exclude it. While it 


moves within that circle, 1 1 is not only admiſſible, 
9 


„ 

but highly uſeful; as it conduces to innocent 
mirth, and is not altogether devoid of merit, 
while under the management of a judicious 
maſter. They indeed who affect to deſpiſe it on 
all occaſions, only betray their want of diſcri- 
mination, and their incapacity to reliſh the 
chearful freedoms of unceremonious ſaciety.. 


go” + 0 JF 


From the total baniſhment of ſocial pleaſantry, 
people ſometimes proceed to the expulſion of 
all other merriment: this was fully exempli- 
fied in the reign of the monarch juſt mentioned. 
That portion of his ſubjects which inſiſted fo 
7 rigorouſly on the excluſion of the received 
8 modes of private feſtivity, could not reſt ſatis» 
a fied, until they had, after overturning the 
> conſtitution, deſtroyed at the ſame time, every 
a 

© 


public remnant of popular and long-eſtabliſhed 
diverſions. Theſe ſeemed, to their moroſe and 
perverted underſtanding inconſiſtent with the 
gravity they thought ir necellary to ne 


W het ee ee 


time the ſpirit of ſcience, politeneſs, and genteel 
relaxation, had been more cloſely united, than 


during the r nnn 
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the nobleſt harveſt of literary glory in this 

country, when civil calamities put an end to 

| theſe hopes, and threw the management and 

direction of our nurſeries of polite knowledge, 

into the hands of the moſt unfit governors, 

that ever zeal without diſcretion, taſte, or diſ- 

cernment, could * commiſſioned for their 
deſtruction. 


F This would: in all a "Fi — 4 
completed in a few years, had not the reſtoration 
taken place, and happily revived throughout 
the nation an application to the belles lettres, 
and to thoſe purſuits that tend to civilize and 
embelliſh the minds of men, as well as to inſtruct 


Studies of this ſort were almoſt forgotten or 
proſcribed, in the gloomy courſe of education 
recommended by the auſtere people who then 
ſuperintended both the Univerſities. They 
were the faithful delegates of the powers then 
in being, and acted with the er . et 
—_ eee b +9 * 22 
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dtwitl Banding: ths: abilities. of thoſe. Fr 
Wm the nation at that period, were in ſome 
eſſential reſpects highly ſalutary to the public, 
. = in this particular no individuals inveſted 


** were ever more | defective. 
665 9 0 Their 


6 


Their conduct ſhewed they were miſerably igno- 
rant in the great art of training human nature to 
advantage, in the firſt and "molt important 
ſtages of life. 

The truth _ — were born for thi tem- 
peſtuous times that produced them; they were 

men of action, unfit to ſpeculate or direct any 
where, but in the field of battle, or in factious 
conſultations and debates. Nature had, in a 
manner, ſent them into the world, ready formed 
for the purpoſes which they fulfilled: having 
therefore but little education themſelves, they 
were not ſufficiently , ſenſible of its merit and. 
utility to mankind i in general. 
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LETTER V. 


On tbe Diverſions end Paſtimes of the French 
| "EIDOS Fun Singing e 


ay RATHER deviated in my laft from 
the fabſe&r of theſe letters: but as the digreſſion 


. colt partly from it, I hope will excuſe me. 


1 now return to the French ladies; and ſhall 
endeavour to give you an idea of ſome of thoſe 
recreations and amuſements that are peculiar to 
tf : | | * In Tun . 


Several of them are remarkably addicted to 
poetry: that is to ſay, they take much delight | 
in compoſing ſongs, ſonnets, ſtanzas, epigrams, 
FF 


They occaſionally make 1 diſplays of 
their expertneſs in theſe matters, by producing, 
without any previous ſtudy, a poetical compo- 
fition on any topic which the company chuſes. 


+ This is a favourite exerciſe . their ſelect 
parties. 


The vivacity and eaſe with which ſome 5 


_ * on ſuch occalions, are equally 
| * 


1 
agreeable and ſurprizing to a ftranger, who 
hes little of this exertion of capacity, among! the 
females of his own country. 


wee Bogle meeting often gives birch to a diver- 


fey of productions, which if not perfect in 
their kind, are at leaſt very preſentable to an 
audience, whoſe candour and good ſenſe will 


conſtrue them in the light they were —_—_— as 


IN and not labours of rhe mind. 


i this view, Maine will juſtly afford credit to 
their authors, who are CON at no . paris 


in We 1 


8 Weiter indeed is the ſame dexterity and 
promptitude abſent from their other perform- 
ances z through which a vein of readineſs and 


facility is obſervable, which ſhews that writing 


is as much an amuſement to them, as it fre- 
7 mp a toil to a 

There is Fr: ee of intelleftual diver- 
Gon prevailing among many of the French la- 
dies, which contributes not a little to ſet their 
wits at work, and to ſharpen their inventions. 


1 2 | 1 : | 
It conſiſts in throwing on paper a number of 

cw words, to which every body * 

is in unn to giye a different connection. 
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As much i ingenuity is oftentimes diſplayed in 


theſe inſtantaneous exertions of reflection, as 
need not fear to meet the ſevereſt criticiſm. 


If, as it cannot be denied, ſome of the greateſt 
miſtakes and errors in the conducting of affairs, 


are, owing. to want of ſudden and momentary 


recollections of thought, and if theſe are uſually 
ſo deciſive in favour of ſuch, as are verſed in 


them, a method which conduces effectually to 


ſo beneficial an expertneſs, cannot be too — 


ee and encouraged. 


It bs a mater of a nb | 
thoſe continual imitations of what is modiſh 
abroad, eſpecially. in France, a practice has not 


been. adopted, which would have ſurely found 
a, kind reception wich the 2 and ju- 


dicious. 


No paſtime e 


7 improvement of the youth of both ſexes, as it 
muſt of courſe excite their keeneſt endeavours 


to make themſelves acceptable to each other, on 
account of their ſenſe and capacity. 

In the mean time, the improvement of the 
mind is not the only thing conſulted in theſe 


coteries. After having paid their tribute at the 
ſhrine of licerature and * Comus never 


fails 
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fails tö be called in to conclude ee 


their an 


This is a ſcene do. the French a their 


patts in a manner very different from us. 


We are not over apt to deviate from that 


| ſobriety of mirth which too ſtrictly preſides in 


moſt of our mixed companies, where people 
commonly ſeem. much more on their guard 
againſt its exceſs, than intent to give it any vent 
at all. 


The ſame turn of temper and diſpoſition 
characteriſed us ſome centuries ago, if that old 


French author may be credited, who, writing of 


a metry making of Engliſhmen, at which he was 
preſent, ſays, Ils ſe divertirent moult triſtement a 
la fagon de leur pays; they diverted themſelves 

very ſadly 8 to the n of their 


country. | 


The vety reverſe of ſuch a ſtrain is the caſe 
in France, where a diſſoluteneſs of mirth, and 
the extremes of every kind of Jocundity, are 
indulged with little reſerve. 


1 This, however of the two, ſeems preferable. 


It anſwers the end more efficaciouſly than the 
former, which leaves the mind in the ſame ſitu- 
D _ ation 
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— it was found; nay, often obliges us to have 
recourſe to 3 expedients, in order to baniſn 
the gloom occaſioned by a fit of ſelf- reſtraint 
on the ſpirit of joy. This naturally is averſe to 
the obſervance of rules, and loves to act ac- 
cording to its original impulſe, and break yore 


withoar e and nnen 


The 8 of Roning! mia EY where 
conſidered as a demonſtration of inward ſatis- 
faction and delight, and one of the moſt pleaſing 
concomitances of ſocial feſtivity, it may well be 
preſumed that the French, who of all people 
pretend to underftand beſt the art of carrying 
mirth to perfection, ſhould make nm one of 
mn moſt gene reg e . 


The! Ppench ladies are eee 
. in this, as in every other attainment 


conducive to jovialneſs. _ . 


In moſt of their meetings and parties, a diſ. 
play of their vocal faculties ſeems an indiſpen- 
ſible requiſite to treat N ee agree- 


able. 


No people can 5 more pleaſure in this 
amuſement. In France the end of a feaſt is 


n 4 Nov of a ſinging match, 
* e * 


(0387 )) 
«wherein every one muſt contribute his 8 
bee tant * mY wal; Nr to his 80 


1 : 
Phe Punch will tics it; Beg a man ma 
prove a wretched performer indeed, if, by the 
jovial method of his performance, he is not able 
to make op 1 "Ou ty voice 21980 har- 
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Tbe F ae entertain a very ſuperior notion 
of their Abilistes ig-/theſe-:rſpttits,” and) yery 
confidently affirm that they alone know how to 

ſing. TECFCC env Han; 


Without endeavouring to aſcertain the pre- 
ciſe date of its origin, there is an adage of great 

_ antiquity in France, and received with implicit 
belief by moſt Frenchmen, ' The text is, dolet 

Hliſpanus, | flet Italus, Germanus boat, Flander 
ululat, ſolus Gallus cantat; the Spaniard moans, 
the Italian whineg, the German roars, the Fle- 
ming howls, the Frenchman only ſings. 


What is remarkable in this celebrated cata- 

5 logue and appreciation of ſingers, is, that no 
- mention is made of the Engliſh, as if our talents 
in this particular were ſo dender as to remain 


e hy notice.” i 
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In other cafes, due regard has been fhewn tq 
us both by them and other nations; the Itali- 
ans eſpecially, in their well known review of 
the characteriſtics peculiar to each Furopean 
nation, have aſſigned us a very honourable 
Ration. They deſcribe us in colours that ought 
to be reputed the more genuine and appraaching 
to truth, as one cannot ſuſpect their pencil iq 
Kon been W h by incereſt or adulation. 


Even Charles the Fifth, in his watable com- 
ment on the European languages, thought the 
_ Engliſh was agrecable enough to be claſſed 
with that of w feathered kind. 


| How therefore it doi A we were 
by the French in the above cited 


enumeration of ſongſters, is ſomewhat remark- 
-able: for though we do not claim i in this branch 
the ſuperlative degree of merit, yet we may 
— che _ of Ions in the words of 
Horace 


Eurem nns. extr emis eu ons. / 
| Behind the foremoſt and W the laſt. 


1. 


'T his os. 8 will be molt ook 
bly accounted for, by ſuppoſing the above adage 
to have been made at a period, when ſinging 

A 
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Vas as little practiſed and encouraged in Eng- 
land. as it is at this day in the northern countries 
of Europe, where vocal müſic is much leſs i in 
requeſt than in the ſouthern parts. e 
| But the ſuperior . merit arrogated by the 
French on this occaſion, unleſs it may be for 
the poetry of their muſic, is univerſally regarded 
as a very groundleſs ER 3 


Such is the opinion, not only of the connoiſ- 
ſeurs in that art among the Engliſh, who were 
never ſo numerous as of late years, but alſo of 
| thoſe in other nations, particularly the Italians, 
who avowedly excell all people in this ſcience. 


The celebrated Rouſſeau in his noted critique 
on the French opera, reprobates the taſte of 
the French in muſic; and Voltaire himſelf, 
ſpeaking of it, uſes theſe remarkable words, 
Notre muſique weſt du gout d' aucune autre nation; 
our mulic is not reliſhed by any other nation. 


The ſtyle of French compoſitions is ſo diſa- 
greeable to foreigners in general, that while 
a great deal of ſealian, | German, Portu- 
gueze, and even Engliſh muſic, is indiſcrimi- 
nately played in various parts of Europe, no 
French mulic is performed but in France. F 


'D4 This 


ene enen e ey 715 unit 


C08. 7 
This defect of taſte in. muſical compoſition, 
15 the more extraordinary and ſurprizing, as 
France abounds with inſtrumental 8 
many of whom are allowed to have Be 
merit in point of execution. 


h the ſeverity of theſe "heittores* one 
ſhould, however, except the airs of many of their 
ſongs, and much of their church muſic: this 
often is very grand and ſolemn, and the former 


extremely Cheartul and pleaſing. 
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Ns the. Nations 7 the. French _ Ladies:re/peFing 
_ their ſuperior. Tale in Dreſs and petſonal 
4 |» Qrnaments—meddling Dilp un be ren 
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I HAVE, again wandered from the 
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MeL ladies, and 1 naw return to o them... 
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After viewing them in thats. coteries, be i us 


follow them to theic toilets, which will afford 
vs perhaps as ample a, ſcope, i abi, * 
any other place and ſituation. bog 


121116 u ot io ; f 2 
at French, ladies are fully er, that 

the genius of taſte and elegance. i in apparel, and 

every ornament that invention contrives to grace 


the human 0 ee O21 a an ex- 
ee ni events fomls ba 
10 1 eee : 
Yet This indeed i is no o ll the creed af thee coun- 
trymen, concerning their own talents in theſe 
matters. Their vanity would be high ly offend- 
ed, were a e to n theic e 
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Bot whether the reſt of the world aſſent to 
the rectitude of this conviction, might prove a 
diſcuſſion no ways favourable to their prepoſ- 


alledge the univerſal conſent of the European 
World, in adopting the ways and ideas of the 
French, in many, if not moſt, of theſe reſpects. 


But imitation of any mode is no certain proof 


of the imirator's approbation, any more than of 
the propriety of the mode itſelf, 
Various are hs reaſons Wi i th be et 
for tis frequent adoption. Among others, the 
igious number of French ſervants of both 
ſexes, in moſt families of diſtinction, in other 
ag ms Boy — — ' eſpecially, "tay de ge. 
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and almoſt always in the upper liſt of domeſtics, 


they avail themſelves with amazing dexterity of 


every opportunity to render themſelves of ſome 


conſequence. As they are extremely attathed to 
- their country, and all that belongs to it, they 


are ever extolling its methods and manners of 


acting and living, and loſe no occaſion of intro- 
ducing them, wherever the leaſt opening T9 


In order to ſupport them, they will-doubtleſs 


_ 


4 4 © = 
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It is chiefly by ſuch means, together with the 
yanity and oſtentation of the many young tra- 
ragen who yh France, _ French wires 


We muſt kiln e chat 85 | 


this diffuſion be no argument of their ſu- 
perior merit, yet it is a conſideration that 


ſhould induce us to admire the ſagacity of the 
French, in propagating ſo A & 


ow of ſuch e benefit to them. 


Notwichſtanding we may doubt has pre-emi- 
nence of taſte in dreſs, which the French women 
arrogate with ſo much confidence and parade, 


they are certainly gifted with ſuch a knack of 


magniſying the worth of bagatelles, and of mak- 
ing muchout of nothing, that whatever they de- 
viſe relative to the ornament and ſerting off of 


their perſons, is generally . OP ang 


wean 


This l the n are TOI „ 
much more owing to that eaſe and ſprightlineſs 


attending their deportment, than to the real 
| beauty of thoſe "oy ana) ey invent 
in ſych n 5 


e their addreſs, their alt the whole, 
in ſhort "(heirs ternal behaviour, is, in their 
| Z idea, 
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idea, fo much a conſtituent part, not only of 
their perſons, but even of what adorns them, 


and the connexion between them is ſo appoſite 
and well. adapted, that what was formerly ſaid 


of the military accoutrements of the Roman ſol- 


diers, may as juſtly be applied to a French 
lady's adjuſtments, that through uſe and ex- 
pertneſs, they ſoem as 1 1 5275 as ON 
156 „ * Dl 


Such! is pe 8 Lech 23 men 600 domes 


of France entertain * their prep merit in 
eee . His 3 


e $13 a5 6w .: 1 10 


An appendix in their pore 3 | 


gotten, are the long trains, Which the women 
of diſtinguiſned rank. conſider as a neceſſary 
denotation of it, on every 00 n. offers 
of ndcyiniſtering x0 cheir vn. 67 +7) i597 5, 
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They are no leßs attentive to the number and 


; magnificence of their menial attendants one of 

whom, always the hand ſomeſt- fellow, - is ho- 

nouted with the office of train · bearer, her 
rank will-allow rm peg eee ne 11 


N wal IRIS vii r n 


Journ ladies of the premiere volle, are on cer · 


tain occaſions attended by youths moſt richly 


and elegantly clad, and in beauty and” commeli- 


15 f not unlike ſo * as the ſpectator 
YT | obſerved 
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obſerved long ago. Theſe are dignified with 


the appellation of pages; a title more honour- 
able in France than in any other country in Eu- 
rope. Their miſtreſſes or maſters are in a man- 
ner bound to make ſome decent proviſion fot 
them; as they are commonly the indigent off- 
ſpring, of genteel families decayed in their for- 
tunes, who are glad to avail, themſelves of this 
cuſtom, among the great nobility, to entertain 
in their houſhold a certain number of theſe 
young gentlemen. Through fortunate acci- 
dents, together with their own prudence, 
in managing to advantage the opportunities 
thrown in their way, ſeveral of them often be. 
come perſons of eminence in the various depart- 


ments 12 he pet in the Ry n, 


5 8 writers rk amd proper to pay a 


particular regard to the pretended aſcendency 


of their country women, and men too, in the ar- 
ticle of dreſs over other nations. They have la- 
boured minutely to prove the poverty of ge- 


nius in theſe weighty. matters, among their 


neighbours, and to expoſe. their aukwardneſs - 
and temerity, whenever they venture to depart 
from French models, and to ſet up patterns of 
ey own invention. | 


These ſelfiſh. conceia insekt them 60 # ſhame. | 
fol 3 25 An author, the gravity of whoſe 
profeſſion, 


e DA HE a a; es. 
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ſtile of their own ; and thoug 


„ 
ptofeſtion, being a Dominican Friar, might 
have excuſed him from treating of ſuch a 
topic, | beſtows no ſmall portion of his atten- 


tion on the imaginary preference a French 


lady's dreſs metited, when compared with 
that of an Engliſh ene. This too he did in 
a part of the world, where his thaughts and ob- 
ſervations ought to have been more conſiſtent 


-with the purport of his errand, which was that 
Er eee e F de an one 


| The perſon here meant is father Labar ; from 
whoſe merit, which is unqueſtionable in other . 
reſpects, this i is by no means intended as any de- 


Whatever en the 1 French. of both = 
may cheriſh of their unrivalled excellence in 
theſe points, the fact is, that they are greatly 
miſtaken, if they ſuppoſe that the faſhionable 
people throughout Europe implicitly ſubſcribe 
to their ideas. In each country they have a 
h they borrow oc- 
caſionally fome of the French modes, the French 
in their turn, without attending to * 8 
A e ts 


The frequent ehen of French \ ;odividual of 
rank to England, has of late years brought the 


even 
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even queſtionable at preſent, which of theſe ce- 


nnn . 


5 We may diſmiſs this e ſobjeck, by 


| obſerving, thatas nothing is more unſettled than 


faſhion, which is perpetually undergoing the 
ſtrangeſt varieties and viciſſitudes, it is abſo- 
lutely ridiculous, to aſſign any degree of praiſe 
or demerit, to what ſeems at all times to have 
been conducted by © other rule than that of 
axle. | 


The French are e perhaps the FR people we 


ever heard of, who pride themſelves in the 


talent of inventing graceful modes of apparel : 
No other Europeans think it worth their while 
to aim at ſupremacy in ſo frivolous an object. 
Nor does it appear, that either the Greeks or 
the Romans, or any other nation of old, ever 
thought of counting their manner of dreſſing a- 
mong the . on which | they valued 


themſelves. 


_ Faſhion may in is meaſure be compared to 


| perſonal deportment; which is partly regulated 


by the cuſtoms peculiar to divers nations. What 


in ſome is deemed impertinent,. paſſes in others 


for a modeſt aſſurance ; and ſo repugnant and 
contradictory are many of their notions, that 
defets on the one hand, are often conſtrued 


fe> \ 


into good qualities on the other, 


1 (48 ) 

1 - It is therefore no leſs unjuſt than abſurd, to 

| ' contend for national pre-eminence in matters ſo - 

EH indifferent in their nature, and fo little deſerv- 

ing of any ſerious attention. For this reaſon, 
writers ſhould content themſelves with a curſory 

i: mention of the diſparity ſubſiſting i in theſe reſ- 

1 pects, in various countries, without arrogantly 

determining, as is too ener the _ "OO 

is * LETS 
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- This foul the reſt of Soi een | 
complain, the French authors are more fre- 
quently guilty of than any others, by their par- 
tial deciſions in en of thoſe nden that ori- 
f | rd in ee 1 ION | 
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[/  , Let us now enter Jar ———_—. ere wk 
q Wr where a French lady prepares thoſe 
Ih charms and graces, which ſhe een to . 
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is -That . you will ID NT 10 e 
„ her toilet. Here ſhe is in her center, and may, Y 
if without exaggeration, be repreſented as ſeated - 
4 on her throne. | Here the reigns unrivalled ; 1 
1 and the homages ſhe receives, give her an air of 7: 
ſatisfaction and authority, in the exerciſe of 


which ſhe delights to conſume a a large portion of "I 


# W Þ | 
her time. . 
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But coſmetic. functions, however important, 
are not the moſt material part of the buſineſs 
to which this beloved ſpot i is dedicated. 


A French lady uſually diſcuſſes here what- | 
ever.comes under her cognizance, which is Wi 4 
ame | 


$i; 


7 * ſhe is above 3 
the ſmaller concerns of family matters, ſhe ex- 
pects to be conſulted and adviſed with in all 


Tay uit 224 


The former the bs erp of 
| les confidential ſervants, as beneath her notice 
and dignity'y but the claims an equal right with 
her huſband, in the direction of the moſt mate- 
rial and j intricate gers e. WN or our 

Herein, 1 ene. lies n chief diſtinQion 
between à French, and Engliſh: Lady. This 
latter is principally taken up with domeſtic oe 
eurtences, in which the aſſiduity and diligence 
— e Ea is nn _—_ Wang et 


3a The enn women af enki on the cer | 
| hand, are rather negligent in this province, oom - 
paratively to the Engliſh. While theſe rely on 
the prudence and activity of their huſbands in 
E tranſact ions 


tranſactions abroad, 
leſs they Are allowed to Ar in all the bu- 


ſineſs of the men. 2 21 1 1 i; WAH 


"Fence they are perpetually engaged in a mul- 
 bplicity of 'avocations from home, prompted by 
motives of curiolity, officiouſneſs, or ambition, 
thoſe great ſtimulators of women kind, but 
Whole influence over the ſex is felt no here 
more ully than i in Fratice. 0 een: 

He hi ü lie nos 9 03 

The rage of being content] is 25 
prevalent in the females of this country than in 
thoſe of any other. It is in a manner become 

traditional among them. When they are told 
how much they differ from the women of other 
parts of Europe in theſe inſtances, they hold the 
difference to be in their favour, and that it ar- 
gues a lively, active ſpirit, more deſerving of ap- 
n eo deer eee 
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forward, that the more public the ſphere may 
be, wherein they are determined to figure, the 
eis they are willing to recede from the meaſures 
they have taken for that purpoſe. To arrive at 
conſpicuity, is an object, for the obtaining of 
- which — my nen are readi- 
2+ lf. eee | 15 | ran re 178180 
g 


a een nad: fo ee bat bl - This 
| E298 n 3 2 
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This violent appetite to command the atten- 


tion of the community, is, in hort, a ſpecixs of 


national diſcaſe among many of the faſhionable 
females in Fraoce. And is the mare blameable, 
as the means employed for that end, are. — 


far from being meritorious. 


py. b Je 1 we cenſute thus freely,” a a failing noto- 


rious among the French women of diſtinction, 
impartiality requires on the other hand, that | 
val praiſe fhould be given to. the. many ladies 
765 aim; at being A in a manner more 
. to, their chara er, and 998, e 
to utility. 
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While numbers e themſelves in e ö 
from which they reap more trouble and anxiety 
than ſatisfaction and praiſe, there are many 


others, whoſe patronage is the ſupport of ſundry 


uſeful foundations, and a conſiderable part of 
whoſe revenue is conſecrated to deeds of genero- 
fity and ___ munificence. | 


The moſt illuſtrious promoter of this lauda- 
ble ſpirit was Madam de Maintenon. She has 
been happily wmitated : many charitable inſtitu- 
tions in France owe to her memory that tribute 


of gratitude, which is due to thoſe who. have 


given birth to public benefits, by the * and 
influence of their example. 


1 Having 


652 
Having thus cited this laſt and greateſt fa- 
vourite of Lewis XIV. it is but juſt to ſay 


ſomething on the ſame ſcore, of that rival whom 
her more fortunate ſtar diſcarded, Madam de 


TD 


This lady cloſed her days in a very exemplary 

manner ; expending the major part of her an- 

nual income in providing for the decent ſettle- 
ment in life of many a worthy couple; and at- 

toning by this truly noble ſtrain of ſolid piety, 
for the ſcandal which her connexion with that 
„ eee eee 
3 * of * nation. 
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Os the Gait and Air of the French Women 
| Beauty not ſo common in France as in England. 


IT is obſervable, that notwithſtanding 
their natural vivacity, the French women are not 
in general ſo active as the Engliſh. 


Among theſe bodily exerciſes are incomparably 
more in uſe. Though their gait may by ſome not 
be thought ſo remarkably graceful, nor their feats 
in a ball-room ſo various, yet they will out-walk 
and out-dance the French, over whom their dex- 
terity and courage in horſemanſhip 4s obvious, 


I The activity of the French ladies is of a more 
- ſedate and leſs dangerous nature, They deligkt 

in frequenting ſuch public places of reſort, as 
require only an ambulatory motion, in which 
they eſteem themſelves conſpicuouſly excelling, 


be gracefulneſs of a French lady's ſtep, is al 
ways a ſubje& of high A in | che 
"GA oy Frenchman, = : 
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It cannot be denied that their movements are 
regular and agreeable ; but there ſeems no ne- 
ceſſity of attributirlg tõ them that majeſty which 
their admirers pretend, is ſo 9 diſ- 
cernible. 


" 1 424 4 + 3 * 4 4 3 * 4 , 


Ptenchmen are me 1 when his _ 
a French lady's gait, and are apt to deſcribe it 


in the ſame manner, that Virgil . 8 in the 
apparition of Venus to /Eneas, the ee 
dignity of her port and demeanour, | 


be truth is, that as obſerved with regard to 
Faſhion, all this may not unjuſtly be reckoned 
mere matter of © opinion, What by ſome is ac- 
counted graceful, and what the French 5 
"degage, appearing to others bold and M, 

: Eh we ungerſto69, but not eafily wry Mp 
with precifion. The vulgar call it brazen, 


+ Theſe nims at ſtatelineſs in the French ladies, 
ſo highly extolled by their countrymen; have 
-accordingly been treated by others as affecta- 
tion, or to give them ſofter terms, as a needleſs 


r 
empts to pleaſe, though it were in 


But as a 


Pi» ae ought not to. be: diſcouraged, the French 
women are certainly deſerving of praiſe, for en- 
| dtcavouring — 3575 methods may be occa- 

| crazy 
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ſionally erroneous) to ſupply the general ſparing- 
neſs of nature in the embelliſnment of their out- 
ward frame, by every aſſiſtance that art can 


; * 
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mbled, thats our own 8 | 
fairer countrymen are too often apt to forget, 
that native charms may receive conſiderable im- 
provement, by. condeſcending to attend ſo 
what to the "gun be Gn 4nd enge hy 
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They ought to bn 8 thav is it is chien 
by an attention of this kind, the French women, 
though unable to rival them in ſuch exterior 
| perfections as ate the gift of nature, attain how- 
ever to a degree of eminence in other accompliſh- 
ments, that effaces the recollection n wy inte- 


N in perſonal charm. 


When we Ad to this the wit d vivacity of 
a cultivated underſtanding, unaffected chearful- 
neſs, and agreeable manners, it ought imparti- 
ally to be acknowledged, that the French ladies, 
though endowed with only a moderate ſhare of 
beauty, need not regret the want of more, and 
may reſt fully ſatisfied that the pains they have 
taken to counterbalance that defect, afford them 
TT n. r 
0 „ Met Pea , * 
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qualities of the French women, even their own. 
countrymen are tao much diſpoſed to reflect on 


this deficiency, and to lament, that in forming 
them with ſo remarkable an aptitude and incli- 
nation to pleaſe,” by almoſt every other motive 
that can ingratiate them with the other ſex, na- 
ture ſhould have fo frequently denied them an 
adequate meaſure of thoſe attractions that ope- 


rate ſo invincibly on the ſight, and are ſo often 


more powerful alone than the united force of 
every other conlideration. . 


a The fact is, chat beauty is a plant far "IS 
being of ſo general a growth in France as in 
| ſome other countries; one is aften obliged to ſeek 
for it there with as much difficulty, * 
be found with eaſe in England. 


Agreeable objects are met with here, in ſuch 
profuſion, as well warrants the epigram once 
made on its women by a foreigner of wit and diſ- 
tinction, on a viſit to the court of Charles the 
Firſt ; the laſt line of it pays them the compli- 
ment of ſaying, Huc yenerem credas tranſpoſuiſſe 


Papbon, one would think that Venus bad tran 


Hou Paphos to this iſland. 


The French climate and foil are ſo pede | 


to human nature, the produce of the earth ſo 
„ the air ſo clear and wholeſome, that na- 
turaliſts 


Ann 


turaliſts are . to account for the inferiority 
in this particular, of both the men and women 
of that kingdom to thoſe of ſeveral other parts 
of Bere. 55. 


The French, however notorious for enctiog 


themſelves in other reſpects, readily yield the palm 
of beauty and comelineſs to ſome of their neigh- 


bours. It would ill become them, indeed, to 


claim it with the ſame tenaciouſneſs with which 


they challenge the mad in all ae, en- 


dowments. 


A proverb in France, which is no weak argu- 


ment of the ſcarcity of female beauty there, is 


the following; that a handſome woman is the 
goddeſs of her acquaintance, the queen of her 
huſband, and the tyrant of her lovers, | 


The ſaying ſcems to be true enough in every 


5 4 be name of a beautiful woman here is on 


every tongue, and her charms are dwelt upon 
with equal fervour and repetition. Her huſ- 
band is attentive to the. moſt diſtant hints of her 


wiſhes and deſires. Were he to appear negli- 


gent or remiſs in obeying her commands, he 
would be univerſally ſtigmatized, as a man un- 
worthy of the prize that fortune has thrown 


into his goſſeſſion. W 
But 
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But however he may prove humble and ob- 


ſequious, he muſt not expect to monopolize her 
attention. This would deprive her of thoſe end- 


leſs homages, that ſeem to compole. the princi- 
pal ingredient in the happineſs of a handſome 
woman in France. To ſee a train of admirers 


proſtrate at the ſhrine of her perfections, is a tri- 


umph which a French woman, conſcious of her 


external charms, and of the high rate they are 
valued at in a country where they do not a- 
bound, is not of a humour to ſacrifice to do- 


meſtic tranquillity and retirement from the 


croud. 
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 Henee thoſe legions of followers that befiege 
Her, not only in every place of public reſort, but 
in the'very-penetralia of her houſe, that infeſt 


her moſt private receſſes, and ſcarce leave her 
= 1 we can 8 © 18 her own. | 


In return, the poſſeſſes the abſolute a 
of her adorers. They receive and perform the 
minuteft of her orders with the utmoſt readi- 
neis and punctuality, Their time and activity 
become wholly devoted to her will and caprice, 
and her word is a law which muſt not be diſ- 
pured. © Even their purſe, that moſt delicate 
part of every man's ſyſtem, is at her diſpoſal. 


There is indeed, no province where the French 
ate more profuſe of their pecuniary favours, 


* in matters where women are concerned. f 


Thus 


Lo Cad nd a «v0 8 


— . Si Wi © CCS, au 


vp ©. 
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Thus it appears the above cited proverb is 
fully verified. It tallies at the ſame time very 


remarkably with another of ſimilar tendency, 
and which every pariſian is deſirous a ſtranger 


ſhould be apprized of, on his arrival at that 
metropolis. In deſcribing it, he uſually takes 
care to inform him by way of poſtſcript, that 
Paris is the paradiſe of women, and the pars 


u es. dt 


Then is a a WB, AG chat luke 1 one 
to imagine the French vomen are extremely 
ſenſible of their want of * 


In ſpite of their paſſion for public enter- 
tainments, and the inherent propenſity of the 
ſex to think highly of their attractions, they 
ſeem to have chiefly in view the firſt motive 


that leads to ſuch Places, t to lee more than to be 


ſeen, 


af 'Thiwmay account perhaps for the much grea- 
ter readineſs they manifeſt for twilight walks, 
than the-Engliſh women, ,. With - theſe the ap- 
proach of the duſk is a fignal to retire: from 
thoſe ſcenes of univerſal meeting, where they 
havezeryoyed the triumph of thoſe charms * 


ne} "moſt conſpicuous by the light af 3 | 
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LETTER VII. 


| On the „ Biffeiver of Denne ue the French 
and Engliht Women—Siridures on exp . 
FR. en 45 LIE F, 


I WOULD not have you infer Nen 
the praiſes I have beſtowed on the wit and live- 
linefs of the French ladies, that leſs value is to 
de ſet on the diſpoſition of our own country 


It is far from being inferior in any effential 
reſpe&; though it may at the ſame time be al- 
' lowed, they do not ſo much as the French, en- 
deavour to recommend themſelves by a focia- 
bleneſs and feſtivity of behaviour. 


Conſcious where their chief advantage les, the 
French women ſpare no pains to improve that 
fund of vivacity which is in its nature ſo agree- 
able, and which they Row oy to render ſo en- 
e 1 | 4 


hy They are careful to 25 ie by s luden 
ſtore of thoſe pleaſurable ideas, that contribute 


F 
/ 
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ſo effectually to enliven company; and are 


no leſs dextfous in dealing them out with ſo 


much diſeretion and ſagacity, as to ſuit them ex- 


actly and moſt engagingly to the temper, ſitua- 
tion and capacity of thoſe with whom they 
converſe. Hence it is that foreigners of all 


countries pronounce the French . ge 


cendently captivating. / 3950208 T0 


An upright heart; and a ſenſibility" of ſoul, 


are doubtleſs the nobleſt qualifications in the 


fair ſex. Theſe the Engliſh women poſſeſs in 
fition' that can ſmoothen the rough paſſages in 
life, and diſſipate choſe clouds which its incum- 
brances are ſo often ſuſpending over the mind, 
is perhaps more conducive to ſocial happineſs, 
than endowments in themſelves more exalted and 
e 


A2 every nation is en inclinations” 
quilly reſulting from, and accommodated to the 


genius of their country and climate, ſo in the 


perſonal and intellectual repartition of things, 


their endowments are ſo providentially ordained, 


as to leave them no cauſe to wiſh for : an ex- 
d wich thoſe of any other ma eic af 


| Erie to this rule, nature; in regards to 
the French women, has given a * in- 


e af her —— _ 


e AE 


| the affections of men by the ſtrongeſt of all 


662) 
If mediocrity be their lot. in point of comeli- 
veſs, they. are in _recampeace endued with an en- 


gagingneſs in their humour and manner, that 
makes ſufficient amends; it ſecures to them 


tenures, that of an attachment founded on 


u 


2 


Let us conſult on this ſubject that exquiſite 


their ſociety. 3 642 uns 


Bonneval; - whoſc retreat and ſettlement. in Tur- 
key, uns doubtleſs influenced by the views of 


dedicating eee eee which 


n ae and: were _ the ſame time 


authorized ns nd ouſtgeng: of cthe 


count g. W002. gaht 


Ha 
Among the many charmers, whom his in- 


duſtrious reſearches had aſſembled from the 


ſeveral countries any ways renowned for the pro- 
duction of beauty, his homage was chieſſy con- 
fined to three, an fe en ee A 


French woman. ohn USC 
„„ i 133 294 Sies 


As his ditin@ions o& 8 were ice. 
ſo his retribution of feelings was proportionate. 
Now of theſe three, the: firſt: enjoyed his utmoſt 
5 eee fulleſt conſi- 
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dence, but the third was the miſtreis of his 


heart. Yet this laſt kad done leaſt to claim it. 
The proofs of attachment given by the former 


had no plea for his partiality to the laſt, but 


that irreſiſtible ſomething which is not ſo-caſily 


defined as felt; but which muſt neceſfarily 


proceed from the ſuperior power of Ag 4n 


wenne more than-in-others.. 390,107 5% 
vi —_—— 115 Sad Da 10 0 
1 no ee male as in France, is 
thei devotion. of men to the ſex more influenced 
by that capriciouſneſs of the ſoul, which makes 
it liable to be faſcinated by a Fe ne ſai guoi. 


one «i not what, as we French VF * 
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1 daily ſhews, tae | it is s ſomerithes 
not only impoſſible to account by words. to 
others, but even through dint of thought and re- 
flexion to ourſelves, what it really,. is that in- 
chains our will and affections, and ſubjects them 
to perſons, of whom. it not ſeldom happens that 
we know but little, and too frequently indeed, 


that we know nothing, which we dutſt 2 as 


the cauſe of their aſcendancy oyer. us. 


The oaly motive to be alledged it in theſe Ut, 
as the ſpring of action on the human. paſſions, 


is that inchantment of our faculties, effected by 
| * e 


(IJ) 
attractior we naturally feel for 5 
capable eee hone ads "LES 


4 this a ada, of ** French 
ladies, it muſt be acknowledged, poſſeſs in a 
degree ſeldom found in other women. They 
have it from nature by their vivacity and chear- 
fulneſs, ever on the wing, ever panting as it 
were for opportunities to diſplay themſelves, and 
not leſs from art, as their education is uſually 
attended with thoſe agreeable improvements, 
that lay a foundation for the complete enjoy - 
ment of every pleaſure which leiſure and for- 
EEE ee Grid 24 


Thus armad and omen, I it is not — 
ing their Sanur ſhould be ſo ſure and Aga. 


Men are jnvincibly prone to form attach- 
ments, to which they are drawn by ſuch power- 
ful and flattering invitations: even they who 

ate moſt ſwayed by reaſon in theſe matters, will 

hardly reſiſt their inclinations, when they con- 
" fider the perpetuity of thoſe endearments that 
give them birth, and that ſhould che warmth of 
paſſion decreaſe, inducements enough will re- 
l to render a connexion highly delectable. 


| Theſe are the conſiderations that operate in 
"the breaſt of thoſe who feel ſo forcibly the 
5 | cha 


( 65 ) 
chatins of the fair Jen in Frende; / Where the 
ſight alone is feldom able to be irreſiftibly in- 
vaded; an accident which from the frequency 
of delightful objects, happens i in no Oy lo 
en as s in — 3 


i 


Wust is eatted bee at fit wy is no ima- 
ginaty Being among us; and ſometimes exer- 
eins as Hocß way, as impreſſions ariſing from * 
long acquaintance, 


This! may polmbly be accounted for by recol- 
jecting, that the different endowments of woman 
kind in divers countries, always determine the 
peculiar ſenſatiohs that men experience in Tei 
reſpective attachments. 1 

Thus the French uothen who are Reely a and 
entertaining, captivate by their dexterity, and 
we are nn ww Theme Wane x 1 


The "oy on the other hand, being both 
beautiful and ſenlible, they enchant alike our 


eyes and our underſtanding; and the value we 


ſet on their minds, is inhanced * the loyelineſs | 
of their perſons. 8 


The exccflive vivacity of the French women 
degenerates ſometimes into a volatility thas 


py 2 of pernicious conſequence ; 3 In deſtroys 


F A that 


/ 
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that dignity of deportment which is 2 6 to 


command: tapete and by abating confidence 
x nien. love. r 


ee duoc: 9 a din g greater | 
evil : when too much indulged, it ingenders a 


propenſity to fluctuation and coquetry, which 
is highly diſguſting to men who pay their ad- 


dreſſes upon honourable terms, and who muſt 


neceſſarily hate to be crifled with. 


Far different is. hs character of our country- 
women, in whom an appearance of affection 
is very ſeldom unaccompanied by the reality. 
The conſequence is, that men uſually put more 


truſt in them, and are more taken with their 


plainneſs and fincerity, than with the brilligne 


; won of the French. 


| There * aus. * 8 in France, who 


though poſſeſt of all the deſires and powers of 
plealing, yet ſeldom pleaſe long. Theſe are che 


unreſtraining maxims they adopt and practiſe 
in all that 1 is conducive to-pleaſure, 


"Their Gn of coiling Ke | is the more ſe- 


ee ſome ſhape the veil of 


* s CES be 
: decency 


** 


ladies of the haut ton, that make ſo conſpicuous 
a figure in the annals of the gay and faſhionable 
world, by the freedom of their lives, and the 


PER 


1 over . and while it gives 2 


looſe to libertiniſm, is at the ſame time careful to 
preſerve appearances, ſo far as they can be pre- 
ſerved in a country where ſo much freedom and 
latitude are. A in n demeagour. 
$113 - 5145: m,4 

With avcry. advantage. that female art ww 
tar from native or acquired charms, and 
from the aſcendancy it poſſeſſes over our ſex, 
the  prepoſieſſion ſo readily conceived in their 


favour, is uſually of ſhort duration in the min ds f 
of thoſe who ſeek for an unfeigned reciprocal 


attachment, and are not content with a inn 
Rmblance gue ee N ; 


F , More. LEEEISTLSD £6330. #44 


. 1 


* Sobdued 1 the W of theie ineicing 
and inſinuating behaviour, men naturally with 


for a return of the ſentiments they feel: a de- 
nial awakens their reflexion, and this ſoon con- | 
vinces them, that they ought to beware of a 
_ where” love i is not t repaid with love. a 


1 * £2.97 * .* 
of 


The fac * . a3 a French wed of this 
ſort glories in a multitude of admirers, her 
predilection cannot be great for any one in par- 


to engage any further than an ere 


of civil expreſſions, which cuſtom authoriſes, 


and which, however warm and afe&icante. are 
af 7 "0-0 W 
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- who frequent much the company of the French 
- faſhionable ladies, are not proof againſt the 
N ee atop n e expert 


. aan 


= A man muſt be endued viths a whey; extraor- _— 
dinary . ſhare. of firmneſs and. conſtancy, in 
his, preference. of the leſs ſninig qualities; 


of candour, diſcretion, modeſty, and the other 
countleſs ornaments of an Eng 


character, to oppoſe them effectually, and while 
operating only through the force of remem- 
pbrance, to the more ſplendid, though leſs amia- 
ble qualifications of wit, vivacity, and ſpright- 
Jineſs of humour and deportment, that embel- 


um the whole ſyſtem of ſo many French ladies, 


and render them completely irreſiſtible in their 
3 to Fuer the hearts af pliant, unex- 


IP 2» N 


"Bus full chere is n infallible ancidore againſt 


the - poiſon contained in their charms; this 
antidate is the levity juſt mentioned; which 


3 them from bi n 
and Tui 


F 


o 
1 85 . 
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Fhis changeful frame of mind commonly 
puts an end to connexions commeneed wich the 
moſt flattering *appearances of permanency, and 
is the ſource: from whence-flows the notorious 
mutability of both ſexes e e in 
their ſofter interecurſes. =O. 
81 
Nor does this changingneſs dem i in ha leaſt 
to detriment the character of either the gentle- 


| = or the ladies; as they are equally ſubject 


to its inſluenoe, they forgive each other their 
Pe wiv in eee with bre cor. 
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b Tbey feng indeed, in hat Ad dla: 
try, to follow; with a ſort of reverontiab impticit- 
neſs; the maxim attributed; to the famous Ninon 
de Lenelos; jamais delicate fur it nombre, mats 
toujonrs fur I ''choiz de Jes amour. Never de- 
licate in the number, but Om” . 
N 72 $190 *»3 8. n t 
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| lady, her imitators, who ate numerous among 


of rank and reputation, it matters little, how 


frequently they are engaged in amorous in- 
b 14 O23 0 eee Rot | 


1 15 vn * 5 80 | at 135 15D i9 165 Ie 


0900) 
It may not be, on this occaſio 
to remark, that — 88 
cited, has in all likelihood greatly contributed 
to that freedom, or rather dicentiouſneſs of 
manners, to call it by its proper name, which 
too much prevails among ** 2977 
1 in A ed 


— was FR all tac ion a6 of * 
ay, a woman of irreptoachable character: Her 

behaviour was a model of perfect decency and 
good breeding; her ſentiments were noble and 
generous in the ſublimeſt degree, and her ac- 
tions entirely correſponded with them. Many are 
the anecdotes recorded of her magnanimity and 
beneficence. ' What was particularly remarkable, 
her loves always ended in the ſtricteſt and ſincereſt 
friendſhips; her fidelity had frequent trials in 
the troubleſome times The lived in; but always 
remained 1nviolable, - As her attachments were 
 indiſcriminately among the celebrated perſon - 
ages that divided France into factions at that 
day, ſhe became of courſe acquainted with many 
of their ſecrets, and was often entruſted with 
depoſits of the higheſt value. But ſhe never 
bettayed the confidence of any man; and while 
the ſpoils of her numerous lovers; friends, and 
acquaintance, lay at her option, either to ſecure 


for their owners, or to waſte or embezzle with 
out fear of detection, ſhe was never known to 
ſuerve 


* 9 


5 *. A T . 1 4 


ſwetve i in one finale inſtance, from. the ſtricteſt 
rules of e and fatesrity. 5 
This was the more Gogular, and, praiſe-wor- 
thy, as ſhe was ſurrounded by examples of per- 
fidy and baſeneſs. The miniſtry of Cardinal 
Mazarin was an #ra of the moſt ſhameful venal- 
ity. Public ſpirit and private probity received 
à dreadful ' ſhock under his government; and 
the French were become looſe and profligate 
| N the precedents of Te Periods. $4 
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«When: we view Ninon de read. in this il- 
luſtrious and exemplary light, when we reflect 
that ſhe was admired, beloved, and careſſed by 
all that was great and exalted in France, royal- 
ty itſelf not excepted, and that caſting the veil 
of oblivion on one ſingle frailty, the was A 
pattern of every accompliſhment that dignifies 
her ſex; when all theſe confiderations are duly 
weighed, we need not be {orprized, that her 
name is ſo reſpectfully remembered in her coun- 
try, and that her failing is loſt and forgotten 
in the enumeration of the many virtues and 
eminent qualities that compoſed her character. 


3 :{laheppily hawever! . fornbo>generanions that 
e. the ſplendour that accompanied her 
public life and actions, ſeemed in ſome meaſure 


to 8 and even to atone fot het priuate 
8 85 irregularities. 


68 
irregularities. 1 hey of courſe who felt an in- 
cClination to imitate her in the leaſt meritorious 
part of her conduct, did not fail at the ſame 
time to propoſe to themſelves an adequate i Imt- 
ration en ate. N 


S 


Peteridaeias, F kind have doubuloſs 
helped to people F rance with. numerous copies 
of this celebrated original, Neither ſhould i it be 
- denied, that many of them have been remarka- 
"bly ſactelsfol, They have had the art of allying 
a ſyſtem of voluptuous immorality with the ex- 
_ erciſe of many valuable qualifications, and have 
osten proved very beneficial members of that ſo - 


ciety, which their Fins did: not always dif. 


But in the midft of cott 1 in which 
E thought proper to indulge herſelf, ſhe had 
an excuſe to plead (if any excuſe can be admit- 
ted) which is not always in the power of her 
followers to alledge. She was a ſingle woman, 
and remained ſuch all her life, notwithſtanding 
the ſolicitations. of men of the firſt cook 


quence in the anon Porn hems with her 
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Sbe knew ber own nature; and being dil- 


_poled to perſiſt in the indulgencies ſhe had gruni- 
n eren 
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Such 


Cay 
| Such probably was the motive that kept her 
out of the pale of matrimony, Had ſhe ever 
been prevailed upon to alter her condition, it is 
equally probable, from the native greatnefs of 
her ſoul, that ſhe would have proved 3 2 model 
of conjugal fidelity, - 


It were ſincerely ta be wiſhed, for the honour 
and happineſs of her ſex in France, that ſhe had 
conſented to become a wife, as every reaſon con- 
curs to render it likely that ſhe would have done 


the higheſt credit to that appellation, .. __ 


n the mean time, as vice, eſpecially of the 
pleaſurable kind, is more readily imitated than 
virtue, her failings have many more votaties 
than, her good qualities; and the variety of in- 
trigues, for which ſhe was remarkable, ſeems to 
be an encouragement to the ladies of the pre- 
ſent age, to read, 3 in her footſteps with equal, 
N 
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re may be looked upon as 
F i foe of prerogative among the fair ſex 6f g 

rank in France. They who embrace contrary 
maxims, may almoſt be ſaid to give up their 
* 7 and title to what is become their due by 
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v1 * gay young been elf in 
that country, whether they be natives or fo- 
reigners, ſuch a diſpoſition in the ſex is doubt- 
leſs highly pleaſing; and is unqueſtionably a 
motive fora longer reſidence there, much oftener 


than has been ſuſpected. 


Bout as no laſting impreſſions are ever made by 
characters of ſo volatile a ſtamp, no danger can 
accrue to the future happineſs of thoſe who fre- 
quent their ſociety: They are perpetually wit- 
neſſes of ſo many tranſient attachments, that they 

| Joon become thoroughly convinced of the Hur 
. of rely ing Z 


# 
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N This foible, indeed, always proves he 2 effi- 
cacious and ſovereign remedy for thoſe maladies 
of the heart, that uſually ſeize on young —_ 
men n during their travels 1 in Fr 1 
Were it not for that . to change a- 
dorers in the French ladies, it would be a difficult 
taſk to break their chains: but theſe, to conti- 
nue the metaphor, are weak and brittle; and 
they themſelves are, in a manner, ſollicitous you 
ſhould. not wear them long, through that ſpirit 
of coquetry which prompts them to. vary. their 
attachments ; no favourite, however complete 


in a female eye, can long prevent the increaſe of 
the catalogue. ; 4 
In 


7) 
| In deſcriptions of this nature, you will allow 
me, as well as every other man who handles 
his pen on the like ſubjects, to take ſome li- 
berty in the colouring ;* and not expect a rigid 
exactneſs in drawing pictures, which the warmth 
of writing induces one imperceptibly to paint 


I have undoubtedly, taken great freedom in 
this repreſentation of the French women of con- 
dition. Poſſibly Lhave been unneceſſarily ſevere. 
and have extended ne 3 beyond 
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But on the other band, i it may be Grind 
that the liberties in their behaviour, and the ex- 
ceſſive levity they diſplay on a multiplicity of 
oeeaſions, afford one cauſe to make remarks 
no Ways favourable to their character, and to | 
think but too juſtly, that if they keep themſclves 
unblameable in eſſentials, ſtill many of the ways 
and manners they have thougbt proper to adopt, 
have certainly a very looſe appearance, and are 
eee with decency and decorum. 
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On th Diſparity of Natians om Live cad Mar 
riage, in France and in England. 


matetially from the Engliſh, in their conduct in 
matrimonial occurrences : from the ſyſtem they | 
follow on theſe occafions, one might conclude 
their ideas were as widely different concerning 


oo RG re. 
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9 We look on à choc f 


objects, uninfluenced by ſervile conſiderations, 
as eſſentially neceſſury to mutual happineſs. 
This, though occaſionally deviated from, is the 
ſtanding popular maxim of-this country, Wir 
e ee eee 


er France Love be geen dated 
as a matter of little importance, and by numbers 
of ſuch as pretend to the title of diſcreet perſons, 
is viewed in no other light than as a meer cg 


de jeuneſſe, uy 4s 89 
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A 1 country whete the afldclitich of the 
108 Texes is ſo much owing to other accidents 
and cauſes than thoſe which nature originally 
intended, it follows of courſe that a diſunion of 
hearts and ſentiments ſhould be the ordinary 
conſequence. 


* 


This, indeed, muſt * neceſſarily prevail 


berween perſons who come together from motives 


of convenience only; we muſt expect ſuch to 
\ diſagree, and that they ſhould ſeek elſewhere for 
[thoſe enjoyments and gratifications which * 
lence A cannot give. 


This indifference for each other before and 


after martiage, is chiefly found however among 
the great: among the ſecondary claſſes it is far 
from being ſo prevalent; and the common 
people ſeem to be much on a footing, in theſe 
reſpects. with cheir fimilars i in other countries. 


la England, even among perſons of the higheſt 
order, nature and good ſenſe are uſually con- 


ſulted in matrimonial connexions. Compulſion 


can hardly be ſuſpecled i in a country where per- 


ſonal freedom is fo firwly eſtabliſhed by the 
cotſtirution. If ever it is uſed, it muſt be in 
the moſt indirect manner, and always diveſted of 


any appearance of violence : in ſhort, it can 
only operate on the weak fpirited and the 
e intereſted, 


ö 
F 
2 
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intereſted ; as it can oaks amount, at the wort, tc to 
threats of refuſal to befriend the e in a 


of non N ide Sets ea e ba 


but in France it is 88 otherwiſe: matches 
among the quality, are made between perſons 
who never ſaw, nor poſſibly ever heard of each 
other; they may be conſidered as alliances of 
different families, for the reciprocal purpoſes of 
avarice or intereſt, of which the young couple 


ate to become the cement and legal fai. 
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Neither of theſe 1 10 ray to 1 
the leaſt influence throughout the whole tranſ- 


action; it is carried on without their . 


pation, and often without their e 


It happens not uncommonly chat during the 


whole courle of the buſineſs, the young gentle- 
man, if the times are peaceable, is with his 


regiment 1n garriſon i in ſome frontier town; or, 
if the kingdom is at war, is making a Apen 
in Italy, en or Flanders. wr 5D of ner 
* 

In 10 ſame manner his future PB is in- 
cloſed within the walls of a convent, ſome 
hundred miles diſtant from the capital: in chis 
receſs, probably, ſhe has ſpent the ſpring. years. 
of her life, urn — the company Wo 
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converfation of thoſe who might | have fitted her 


for the world, and brought up in practices of 


devotion, very little Calculated for the ſtation ſhe 
is is e to füll. 


1 will not fay that her education is abſolurely 


neglected; on the contrary, there are always in 


thoſe houſes ſome women who are no ſtrangers 
to polite ſociety, and who may give her a tole- 
rable theory of what ſhe is to expect to ſee and 


experience among mankind ; ſhe has alſo ample 


leiſure to ſtore her mind with abundance of good 
reading, and to learn a variety of little arts and 


rms Al 


_ 


Bur till the great deſideratum of all is want- 


ing, the addition of practice to theory. Specu- 
lation is ridiculous, when applied to thoſe duties 
that can only be learned by actual exerciſe; one 
might as well be taught to dance, fence, or ride, 
by reading treatiſes upon thoſe ſubjects, as to 
acquire the knowledge requiſite for a woman 
that is to be a wife, a mother, and a miſtreſs of 


4 family, by refiding with ' females who have 


forſworn all ideas of this nature, and have dedi- 
cated themſelves to a ſyſtem of living that 
| Ke connections with human Were 
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methods of occupying herſelf proficably and 


(80) 


* the mean time the negociation goes 06 4 
and if not interrupted by the difficulty of making 
proper ſettlements, or the uncertainty of the 
various promiſes or proſpects that are inter- 
changeably held out on theſe occaſions, it is at 


length brought about and concluded by the ſole 


intervention of the heads of thoſe families that 


are to be united in views and intereſts by this 
ann.. my Ne I 


The young 2 and her deſtined 8 are 
ſummoned accordingly from their reſpeclive 
teſidences, and introduced to each other with 
almoſt as much formality as ſovereign princes 


and princeſſes, whoſe meeting together would 


offend the etiquette, were it to take place antece- 
dently to the nuptial ceremony. | 


This therefore is ſoon performed, and the 
young couple inveſted with all that magnificence 


and ſplendour, for the dilplay and parade of 
which they were principally brought together. 


, Thus without any previous acquaintance, 


affection, or even aſſent, they are tied to each 


other by an indiſſoluble knot: perſon, temper, 
inclination, . manners, are entirely out of the 
queſtion z the only motives that are deemed 


worthy of notice on ſuch an occaſion, are gh 


birth or great riches, 


19) 


- Bir be it from any man of ſenſe to ſpeak 
Ul pers ging of either; they are both deſirable 
objects Wen accompanied by an agreeable 
perſon, and a feſpectable character; bur expe- 
rience daily ſhews they are infufficient to indem: 
nify thoſe who are ſo ready to facrifice all things 
to ayatice or to. ambition. 


* 
4 


ten ſay botking of thoſe Aer Bstds which 

the reſpective parties may poſſibly have contrac- 
ted before their union; theſe the French are apt 
to conſider as meet bagatelles, eafily got over 
by ſenfible, difcreet people, and unfit to enter 
into competition wich the ſolid adyantages of 
Which ny are put in polfenem A 
: Beſides, they always take it for connec: that 
à young gentleman, eſpecially if in the army, is 
engaged in ſuch a multitude of intrigues, that 
his heart rhe never be enſlaved to Wy fair one 
in hdr td K | 


As to the yolhil lady; fidihotes as the i is i 
ths ſolitude of a convent, and watched by fo 
many careful eyes, it is not to be ſuppoſed that 
her ſight can ever faſten on any object capable 


$ diſturbing . her tranquillity. 


But how Usfovsdel are 1005 att ? Is 


every man who wears a uniform neceffarily di- 
G | Tn 
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veſted of all ſentimental feelings? Is mere 
voluptuouſneſs the baſis of all his attachments ? 
What a poor compliment to gentlemen of the 
ſword, to deem them incapable of an honourable 
attachment, and 10 fit for the . of 


feoſuality! | 


The fa&tis, that the very Dy all this i 2 


nerally true: military men are found in all coun- 
tries to be remarkably fond huſbands and tender 
parents: they would not be ſuch if mercenary 
conſiderations had influenced their choice of a 
companion for life. Gratitude is the utmoſt a 
woman has to expect from a man who takes her 
hand for the ſake of any thing but herſelf; and 


civil treatment is the moſt ſhe uſually meets 


with. n f | 
r 


the portion of thoſe who nouriſh a reciprocal 
paſſion for each other. Theſe paſſionate attach- 
ments belong only to youth; and the firſt they 
form are, if not the ſtrongeſt and moſt. perma- 


nent, at leaſt too powerful to be effaced by 


meer dint of pecuniary intereſt in men of el 


and generous diſpoſitions. VV 


Now it cannot be denied, chat the , 
of thoſe who embrace the profeſſion of arms, 
are men of this character. How then is it to be 
imagined, 


( 83 ) 
imagined, chat a young gentleman in the vigour, 
of life, and the fulneſs of paſſions, ſhould be daily * 


converſant with young and handſome women, 
preciſely in the ſame predicament as himſelf, with- 


n ee into ſome endearing one ent 


It is common in France among theſe miliary 
gentlemen, whoſe families are not of the firſt 
rate, to marry. among the gentecler claſſes of 
the provinces and towns where their regiments 
happen to be ſtationed: this is what they call 
un marriage de garniſon.: : I have known ſeveral 

of theſe garriſon marriages ; and have obſerved 
that perſons thus united by inclination, ſenti- 
ment, Ms OY; of cn are uſually 


oi Pry mean l it is ner #106 Gisler 

to. think, that a young lady, becauſe ſhe dwells 
ih a Conivent, is loſt to every proſpect of ſociety. 

Her youthful fancy is certainly on the wing, 

afid' ſhe is not fo Entirely taken up with con- 

ventual occupations, as to forget a world in 
_ which ſhe propoſes to enjoy in due time fo much Fn 
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The young ladies educated in PRE: > 
though ſecluded, from public gaieties, are nor 
debatred the viſits of their relations; not onlx 
their mothers, auger f. rs, and uncles, but 

vr . & $5. * 


near a-kin to ir families, are neo & few” 
Even occaſionally. RW OE DIED 
Theſe viſits are _ rte 
deal of chearfulneſs, and even merriment. Not- 
withſtanding t the room where the company meets, 
is divided by an iron grate, no male being ever 
admitted within the precin& of ſuch houſes, 
yet there is ſpace ac left between the bars, 
to ſhake hands, and to help the gueſts to a glaſs 
of wine, a diſh of coffee, or a plate of Tru, or 
any other refreſhment. | « hw eee 8 i 


"Here the 5 young ladies, whoſe brothers and 
male relations wait upon them, are frequently 
accompanied by ſuch of the, other young ladies 
living in the convent as are their intimates, 
This naturally produces acquaintance, and, in 
courle of time, friendſhip, and liking of each | 
other's company, in the youths who viſit, and 
the young ladies who are vilited. 


8 4 


I need not ten hou that love aft ſteals into 
theſe a 1 than into any 


a e 6 OO on the one fide, — 


Innocence, and beauty cloiſtered and ſeparated 


from thoſe, for whoſe homagę and felicity they | 
Ss f „ C4 


4 By). 
were deſigned : on the other ſide, view thoſe for 
whom theſe lovely objects were formed, admit- 
ted to gaze on them through bars of iron, and 
only ſuffered, as it were, to ſee a treaſure of 
which they know the value, and are in a manner 
invited to demand and emp ws poſſeſſion. * 


Difficulties always enhance the worth of 1 
ve deſire to obtain. For this reaſon courtſhips 
that are carried on through obſtacles, ate much 
warmer than thoſe my * * e 
and facility,” | 


Conformably to ins it is very cuſtomary 
for the young ladies, ſnut up in nunneries in 
France, to meet with the maſt ardent addreſſes 
from the young gentlemen with whom _ 
become acquainted in thoſe ow oo 


* haye heard a yery ſenfible woman ſay, that 
ſhe was fully perſuaded the moſt happy unions 

were commenced in this manner; and that ſhe 
was authoriſed in her opinion, by the inſtances of 
this nature that had happened within the circle 
= her own eren and etna 


Tt may be added by way af comokorndew, 
that there'is a female monaſtery in France, ce-. 

lebrated for having furniſhed the world with a 
number of excellent wives. This is the famous 
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"convent of St. Cyr, founded by Louis XIV, at 
the requeſt of Made de Maintenon. 


* Tbe chief purport of j its inſtitution is to edy- 
cate the daughters of noble families reduced by 
_ accidents and misfortunes, in a manner worthy 
of their birth. The number of young ladies 
brought up in this houſe amounts to no leſs than 
300; they are treated with the utmoſt care and 
tenderneſs; and at the age of twenty are 10 
miſſed with a very decent proviſion,” _—_. 


The excellent education they receive, added 

to the reſpeRableneſs of their origin, of which 

their reception, induces many a gentleman to 

ſeek for a partner among the ladies of St. Cyr, 
9 they are ane. 


1 appears, Wer ahers notion of young | 
ad in the army being too volatile to fix 
their ſerious attention on any woman, and that 
the young ladies in convents have no opportu- 
nities of forming engagements with young 
| gentlemen, are quay deſtiture of MR. | 


The licentiouſneſs thet follows 3 
"above deſcribed is not ſurpriſing; initiated at 
once into all the gayeties and freedoms of gran- 
deur and opulence, without any previous pre- 


(%) 


paration, and linked, in ſpite of herſelf with 
one who is not the man of her choice, hs wife 
ſoon launches into pleaſure and diſſipation, and 
learns by the contagion of bad example to chuſe 
an Hae. of her own approving. % 


Her huſband, on 10 other hand, as s little 
attached to her as ſhe to him, has recourſe to 
amuſements abroad, in order to indemnify him- 
ſelf for the little 2 he receives at 


home. 


In this manner paſſes the life of too many a 

married couple among the upper claſſes in 
France; owing, doubtleſs, principally to this 
coercive ſyſtem that prevails * the great in 
matrimonial affairs. 


When 1 call it coercive, I ſay nothing that 
facts will not amply warrant. 


The coercion jndeed does not ſo much ac 
the man, who, if uninclined to the match pro- 
poſed, is perhaps on no worſe a footing on that 
account, than a young. man averſe to the choice 

of 1 parents, might find himſelf in 48. 


But chis ein ſpirir i is ſeverely felt by 
the poor women; and falls heavily on thoſe who 
| G 4 have 


J - C8 ). 
| have the reſolytion x to withſtand parental e gon: 
mands. 


In this bes, the als Weeds exer - 
ciſed by unrelenting parents, is truly grievous : 
the laws empower them by no means to force 
the inclinations of their children; but ſuch is 
the power of cuſtom, that diſobedience in theſe | 
matters is puniſhed, ſometimes, as if it were a 
crime of the blackeſt __. ..- 


Various are the ways of reeking their reſent- 
ment, which parents may have recourſe to on 
theſe occaſions; but the moſt uſual is confine- 
ment in a modale; which, I dare ſay, you 
will think a ſufficient mortification for haviog 
1 committed no fort of offence. | 5 


When a helpleſs young woman ſees no other 
alternative before her than a huſband or a con- 
vent, how is it poſſible ſhe ſhould heſitate i in mak 
ing. her option ! Surely any huſband, where in- 
difference alone is the objection, Is preferable | 

to impriſonment for life, . 


In England the rights of human nature are 
not ſubject to ſo ſcandalous a violation; and tho 
the loſs of fortune may, now and then, be the 
conſequence of a young woman's refuſal to be 
guided in ſuch inſtances, that only is the very 


4 ) 


worſt that can befal her; as her heart is free, 
her perſon remains ſacred and inviolable; ſhe 
preſerves uninyaded the liberty of beſtowing 
both wherever ſhe thinks proper; and is not 
liable either to chaſtiſement or cenſure, for diſ- 


poſing of herſelf according to her inclins- 
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human ſociety, univerſally agree in reprobating 
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On the French- Nunneries—Stary of two young 


HAVING in my preceding letter men- 
tioned the uſe that is occaſionally made of theſe 
houſes, I will now examine to what purpoſes in 
general they were inſtituted, and of what utility 
ſuch inſtitutions may be to the community. 


1 eim begin by obſcrving that they are amaz- 
ingly numerous throughout all France; Paris 
alone contains ſeventy. | 


There are in that kingdom upwards of fifteen 
thouſand monaſteries and convents, of which 
about the half are appropriated to women. 


Diſſertations without end have been made on 
the utility and inutility of ſuch foundations. 
Men of philoſophic minds, who conſider things 
merely as conducive to the temporal welfare of 


them as the peſts of mankind, on the footing 
they have been during ſo many centuries. 
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It cannot be denied, that moſt of theſe inſti. 
tutions had their birth in the ages of ignorance 
and ſuperſtition ; this alone, with many, is a 
ſufficient argument to condemn them without 
Nen. ö "hy, 


But as theſe ages have alſo proces ſome 
eſtabliſhments beneficial to ſociety, it were unjuſt 
and raſhto level one's indignation promiſcuouſly 
at whatever oeiginsded in in thoſe times. 


* Motives of piety and lily were asd 
re the cauſes of their foundation: though 
men were very much miſguided in general on 
theſe occaſions, yet ſometimes it happened that 
they ated very properly, and inſtead of being 
cenſurable, were truly the benefactors of the 
Public. | | 


Among thoſe few religious inſtitutions that 

merit applauſe, the 'Trinitarians and Charitable 
Brethren, among the men, and the Urſulines, 

and Charitable Siſters, among the women, are 
perhaps the only that ought to be retained, as 
'of real utility to the ſtate ; were all the others 
ſuppreſſed, without or with very little exception, 

it would be a highly meritorious 22 in 2 
who could effect it. | 


"Thoſe 


Thoſe two orders among the men, have cer- 
tainly a moſt humane and laudable aim in view. 
The firſt is employed in the redemption of thoſe 
chriſtians, who have been made captives by the 
infidels, and are detained in ſlavery at Conſtan- 
tinople, in Turkiſh Aſia, and among the pira- 


tical ſtates on the coaſt of Barbary. 


The employment of the Charitable Brethren, 
is ſtil] more fatiguing and laborious : their 
* profeſſion is to attend the ſick: to this intent 
their convents are in fact hoſpitals, wherein poor 
people, who are unable to take care of them- 
ſelves at home, receive gratis every help and 
comfort they can wiſh for, This * PA be 
Fn chriſtian charity, _ i 


5 The inſtitute of the Charitable Siſters is 
formed preciſely on the madel of the Charitable 
Brethren; they perform the ſame duties to the 
nennen. 


The generality of the other arders, bath of 
men and women, might certainly be very well 
diſpenſed with; they contribute to thin coun- 
tries of their inhabitants, without rendering 
them any ſervice which they might not have 
done much better by remaining in the world. 


If 


(HT 
If good policy milirates againſt the ſecluſion 
of men from public life, it certainly muſt op- 


poſe, with much more reaſon, the incarceration 
of women. | EINE 


| Men, though pent up in ſolitude, may ſtill, 
in ſome meaſure, not be wholly loſt to the ſtare; 
they often ſpend their hves in ſpeculations from 
which much benefit may be reaped: they culti- 
vate literature and the ſciences. Had it not 
been for the inhabitants of monaſteries, during 


the Gothic ages, what would have become _ 
Ne n Roman "OT . 


2" * a point * view, the total exvitpation of 
monaſtics is not defirable. There are many in- 
dividuals, of a ſolitary contemplative diſpoſition, 
who delight in ſtudy and in literary occu- 
pations; and who may become very uſeful mem 
bers of the community, though they are not 
inclined to mix in the huſtle and buſineſs of 
active life, Witneſs our own univerſities 1 


men men 


Zh xo ountan bf hehe ſeeds 
tion and maintenance of ſuch individuals, will 
never prezudice. the ſtate, provided chat a ftric 
examination is made of the talents and preten 
ſions of thoſe who deſire admittance. The two 
places laſt mentioned are proofs of this, and 
may ſerve as no improper models, 


But 


_ 
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But nothing of this ſort can be alledged in 


favour of thoſe ' receptacles, wherein ſo many, 
women are buried alive, and ** loſt to 


the world. Es GRP Fe. 


The purpoſes of their retreat from mankind, 
are to dedicate their lives to prayer and pious 
contemplations, and to avoid thoſe temptations. 
to which they would have ng _ 
remaiped.in the world at large. 0 


But who does not ſee that if cheſe abe 
_ were valid, we ought all of us to fly to convents 
and monaſteries? No perſon has a greater right 
to take refuge there than another. We are all 
bound to ſubmit to the chances and dangers ac- 
cruing to morals from ſocial intercourſe : true 
virtue conſiſts in combating and overcoming 
them, and not in flying from a ſcene of action, 
wherein we are equally obliged to act 1 max 
a — arge on OSA 


"Bor ke us not be deceired by fall pretences, 
Motives of piery do often, undoubtedly, conduct 
women into convents; but it is, on the other 
hand, no leſs indubitable that motives of ano- 
ther Linde are 2 n in a 
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Pride and- avarice, thoſe great, perverters of 


human nature, operate moſt forcibly in favour | 
of theſe inſtitutions. is 


beg a noble family . to moliphy 
beyond the means it poſſeſſes of ſettling its pro- 
geny in a ſtate of grandeur and affluence, the 
firſt idea, that occurs, is to . of che females 
in a convent. e us 

Hence thoſe places are fo deat On 
with unhappy young women of good families, 
who may with great propriety be denominated 
the ſupernumeraries of ambition, Their reſi- 
dence in the world would neceſſarily diminiſh 
the fortunes of thoſe who are deſtined to remain 
in it, and to whoſe conveniency they are ſo often 
ſacrificed in the moſt unrelenting manner. 
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It were not perhaps uncharitable to aſſert, 
that as many nuns are made among the great, 
from this baſe and meer worldly motive, as from 
views of religion. 


I have heard various ſtories in corroboration 

of this opinion: I will ſelect one for your amuſe- 
ment, which I have every reaſon to * au- 
thentic. 5 


5 A noble and ancient family, in one of the 
Interior provinces of France, had a great num- 
ber 


5 law. 82 
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' children. The daughters eſpecially were 
a heavy burthen on the family income; which, 
though very decent; was inadequate to any de- 
ſign of giving them each a portion ſufficiently 
_ conſiderable to proeure them a ſettlement fit for 
their birth, 


The youhg ladies; as too uſual in France in 
theſe caſes, were ſent into convents, and na 
one reſerved at home. 


This was the eldeſt, for whorh, it ſeems, they 
ao. to. find a huſband in a young Count ; 
whoſe eſtate lay contiguous to theirs; and who 
was not only a neat relation, but had often ex- 
| Lk a deſire of OC more nearly related. 


Ille w y rich and highly connected 3 
of his uncles had a conſiderable place at — 
and, oY: no LOOT had declared the young 


Theſe 1 proſpects made iu the idol 
of all the ambitious families where he was ac- 


| quainted z and induced them of coutſe to uſe all 
deayours to obtain him for a in 


One of the daughters 8 after 


7 ſtay of ſome * in a, ven. N tited of 
her 
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her tuaion, . ere ne but Pan to 


Sbe was an : inflnuatiog areful in and 1651 u 
dexterity had gained an aſcendancy: over her 
mother, by whoſe perſuaſions the father conſent- 
ed that ſhe ſhould leave her confinement. 


But the youngeſt was not ſo fortunate ;. ſhe 
had often requeſted to be freed from the diſa- 
greeable abode ſhe was inz but her letters, 
though full of the moſt pathetic entreaties, were 
always diſregarded, and very ſeldom anſwered. 


Worn out with impatience at ſuch treatment, 
ſhe ventured to utter ſome ſpirited complaints 
in a letter to one of her aunts ; but this lady 
very injudiciouſly ſhewed it to her father, whom 


it exaſperated much more than it could move. 


He was a man of a moroſe and brutal diſpo- 
ſition, intoxicated with ideas of his conſequence, 
and. that of his family, intereſted to the ſupre- 
meſt degree, and ready to ſacrifice every conliger- = 


ation to its a 


His vife was a a woman of the ſame character, 
| pion. haughty, unfeeling, and ode up of 
een and vanity. | 


TT. 


„ 
Theſe were not perſons from whom much 
was to be expected through pity and ſupplica- 
tion. The poor young lady accordingly having 
continued to remonſtrate in vain, during a long 
- ſpace of time, loſt her OE 1 Nb an, and 
fell 1 * | | 


L ouiſa, "A was — name, was at this period 
in the bloom of opening beauty; ſhe was turn- 
ed of ſixteen, perfectly well made, and poſſeſſed 
an air of lovelineſs and dignity together, that 
| made her the favourite of all her acquaintance. 
| Several gentlewomen had interceded in her be- 
half for a total releaſe from the convent, and an 
introduction to the world; ſure as they were, 
that fo handſome and accompliſhed a young 
e would never want admirers. 


. 
againſt all petitions in her favour. In this he 
was joined by the mother, who with equal hard- 
[neſs of heart, rejected all expoſlulations, and 
inſiſted that a money ſhould be her N f 


Her llnefs, 1 and "Ry imminent dan- 
ger they were informed ſhe was in, obliged them 


at laſt to remove her home, and to treat her 
with ſome appearance of dee „ 


1 
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As the was a girl of excellent temper, full of 
ſweetneſs, and good nature, this ſeeming return 
of parental affection made ſo powerful an im- 
preſſion upon her, that ſhe quickly recovered her 
TG Lge 1 12 


8 
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{ar the conſequences of this recovery were 
far from favourable to her. Determined at all 
events to ſacrifice her to their ambitious views, 
her parents again prepared to remand her back 
to her impriſonment. | The firſt propoſal they 
made to her on this ſubject, affected her ſo much, 
chat ſhe fainted away, and was with much diff 
Cul brought to her ſenſes. N 


88 * to Ps 15 to return to that 
e. ſpot, would be inſtant death to her, they 
deſiſted from the attempt, and took the reſolu- 
tion to prevail upon her to comply, by other 
meme, than 80 ae "ny _ hitherto. 


PF 


win: was now ſenſing: in to \ chaſe aſſiſtance ; 
they pretended that the addreſſes of the young 
Count to her eldeſt ſiſter, would not continue 
long, if he once perceived that her fortune was 
leſs than they bad at firſt apprized him; that ir 
.was therefore neceſſary they ſhould feign ſhe was 
deſtined to paſs her life in a conveor, otherwiſe 


her ra would miſs of a ſplendid ſetilement; 
. H 2 which 


we 4} F 
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vhich the certaialy mult Joſe. all hopes of, if 
three daughters were to divide the fortune, which 
the Count had long eee to W 
only the property of one. 


They promiſed moſt r at the "IR 
time, that as ſoon as the marriage had taken 
place, ſhe ſhould be at liberty to quit her retire- 
"ment, and ſhould live at large without any 
"farther reſtraint on her perſon, or her incli- 
. =” | 
Won 7 theſe oromiles, and by a variety of 
. which they took care to make her on 
this occaſion, ſhe conſented at length to repair 
to her former manſion. Both father and mother 
attended her thither ; and behaved with ſo much 
outward tenderneſs at parting, that they left her 
fully convinced ſhe might rely on all they had 


a 2 
4 
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Ia the mean time, Narciſſa, that ſiſter who 
had found means to deliver herſelf from her mo- 
naſtic fetters, began to =; op a we 
La ben 8 &. bi 


Wherher the young Count ae Lot in his 
_ -attendance on the eldeſt, or whether her father 
and mother were apprehenſive of ſuch an event, 
= had ä a — eye on her 


preſence 


— 4 ) 


preſence in the family; and would mn 
have diſpatched her to the ſame confinement 
with Louiſa; had” they not apprenended, that 
being more knowing, ſhe would have not only 
refuſed compliance herſelf, mene her ſiſter 
to . 11 yo refuſal! 7 GS Bs INE 
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After confulting i in what manner to proceed 
with Narciffa, they determined to attempt a plot 
with her, of a deeper, as well as of a blacker die, 
chan chat which had DET * her ae 7 


8117 12 7 
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After loading h her with careſies, and perſuading 

her that ſhe was the confidential poſſeffor of all 
their ſecrets, they told her, as a Proof of the 
high truſt which they repoſed in her,” that they 
propoſed'to make her the inſtrument of the de. 


k 
: 


fign which they had reſolved to carry into ere! a 
eution 'relpecmg her liſter a Te Oo, 

| Midiftoq e eee 
- They repriletced to Narciſſa, that che i invinci- 
ble obſtinacy of that ſiſter, made it requiſite to 
aſſail her by artifice, and to draw her imper- 
ceptibly into thoſe mraſures, which otherwiſe 1 it 


was clear me would never embrace. 


{4 


4 The Langen print mad. wok a Nar- 
cifla ſhould repair to the convent, on a viſit, 


as it were, to Louiſa; where after two or 


a 
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cehree weeks or a month's ſtay, they would come 


down on a ptetence to bring ber home; but 
that, in the mean time, ſhe ſnould make it her 
buſineſs, to converſe as much as poſſible with 
-Loviſa, on the Count's courtſhip to their eldeſt 
ſiſter, and convince her by every argument ſhe 
could think of, that his avaricious diſpoſition 
hindered him from concluding, the buſineſs, 
while he ſaw. both her younger ſiſters | in a way 
to claim a ſhare of that fortune, which, he had 
been given to underſtand, was to have been en- 
is ſettled * her alone, 


SS #7; 


the wind ye; Tots, Narcifla. was, to tell her, 
that in conſequence of theſe, conſiderations, ſhe 
had taken the. determination to abſent herſelf 
from home, and to feiga a liking to a monaſtic 
life, the ſoonet to bring her. filter's marriage to 
2 concluſion. That poſſibly, the Count, on 
ſeeing both the , youngeſt liſters. withdrawn from 
the world, would heſitate no longer, and ter- 
minate the buſineſs which. * ien whe 
ardently to fe ede. 046 crieditgo; 
Fraught 5 hole e and prepared 
to execute them by every promiſory view, which 
both her father and mother induſtriouſly held 
out on this occafion, ſhe haſtened to the con · 
vent; where ſhe found Louiſa beginning to 
| | tire 


Ac? 
tire with her ſituation, and panting for that li- 
berty, of which the little ſhe had taſted at 


home ſome months before, had * her a 
very great 6. 


2 Narciſſa did! not fail, according to the injunc- 
tions ſhe had received, to behave with all the 
artifice of which ſhe was miſtreſs, and to work 
upon the mind of her artleſs ſiſter with ſo much 


dexterity, as to perſuade her it was for their in- 


tereſt, as well as that of their eldeſt ſiſter, to 


remain in the nunnery until ſhe was aQtually 
married, 


On 13 father and mother's coming to fetch 
her home, according to appointment, ſhe ated 
the part agreed upon to admiration; and 
brought her ſiſter Louiſa into her meaſures ſo 
completely, that their parents returned home, 
entirely ſatisfied unn che ſucceſs of their ſtra- 
* 


In the mean time, from whatever cauſes it 
might proceed, the marriage of the eldeſt ſiſter 
was protracted from day to day, and the Count 
did not ſeem to Mi the leaſt 1 Feen on 
that account. ws E. 5 

But the young Lady s parents have to loſe 
all their nn and y were no longer able to 
refrain 
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refrain from carrying the deſign they had fram- 
ed. relative to the two other Inns e 
nn. execution. Oy Rot 24064 


They went to the convent, and es the 
two ſiſters, that it was abſolutely neceffary for 
the acceleration of their ſiſter's marriage with the 
Count, to act a till more explicit part than 
they had done hitherto, and to cloſe the co- 
medy they had begun, by taking the veil, and 
r to e * in ol carneſt, . 


This, you will readily conceive, was no > agree- 
able meſſage to either of them. . Louiſa oppoſed 
it firſt with great ſpirit and vehemence; but 
Narciſſa offering to lead the way in this diſa- 

teeable buſineſs, ſhe with much difficulty con- 
— to the propoſal made to them, after hav- 
ing received the moſt poſitive aſſurances, that 
this ſhould be the laſt act of the deceitful per- 


formance uy * them, 


The taſk PER were now put upon, muſt cer- 
ainly have been highly mortifying to young 
ladies in the prime of youth and beauty, and no 


ways inclined to the life they were now about to 
lead for perhaps a twelvemonth or even more. 
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Buck is the uſual: ſpace allotted to that trial | 
which in convents is called the Noviciate. On 


its expiration, it is expected that they who have 


gone through it, ſhould either enter into a ſo- 


lemn engagement for life, or elſe depart from the 


ai bm et che e deen chefiinns 
become Novices, whether men or women, to cut 
off their hair. This, you well know, is a great 


ſacrifice to a French woman; who takes uncom- 


mon pride in that appendage of comelineſs, and 
. wu? it, munen with infinite reyes” 


r 


Tie loſs 20 have been © rdebimIy felt by 


: the two. young ladies; had their real intentions 


been what they outwardly appeared, the depriv- 


ation of that ornament would have been of no 


conſequence to them, ina place where they were 
to be hidden from the fight of men; but expect- 


were undergoing for the ſake of their ſiſter, as 
ſoon as the Count had married her, the proſ- 
pect of appearing in ſociety without that neceſſa- 
ry appurtenance to Saints muſt mop 18 75 much 
affected them. 


Noarciſſa, you ſee, had gone rock . 

her endeavours to circumvent Louiſa. Every 

motive that her parents could frame, was adduced 
| on 


ing to be delivered from the. tribulations they 


on this occaſion ; they aſſured her, that a few 
months ſhould terminate her captivity, and that 
on her feigning a fit of — they IEEE: 
jy n her e * 36 | 


| | — Filled $%.Y als 3 at aa how ex- 
pectation of that portion which was to go to 
Louiſa, on her remaining a nun, Narciſſa chear- 
fully co-operated with the views of her er 
3 — . a | 


"But oe of Narcifſs, el . wes 
to be won over to aſſiſt in this affair. This 
was the Lady Abbeſs of the monaſtery, in which 

they now were novices. She was accordingly 


2 dop ted > Wt the . of the young PO" act 


Na 


- This abbeſs, de firſt opening of th but 
neſs, was by no means inclined to ſecond the in- 
- tentions of theſe hard-hearted people. The enor- 
mity of the treatment they inflited on their 
children, was too viſible to meet with her imme- 
diate concurrence ; and it was not till they had 
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were not in circumſtances to provide otherwiſe 
for them, that ſhe COIN to be Wi to 
| their A ; | r- 
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made participant of the ultimate reſolutions * 


aſſured her in the ſtrongeſt terms, that they 


Near half the noviciate was expiring, when 
Narciſſa, vexed at ſeeing no end to the Count's 
courtſhip, petitioned for a releaſe from confine- 
ment, and feigned an illneſs, as ſhe had been 


But this anſwered no other purpoſe, than to 
bring her parents to the convent to viſit her, 
and to make freſh aſſurances of their favourable 
intentions relative to her. i: 


155 % hb eipitation of the eleventh and en- 
trance into the twelfth month of their novici- 
ate, Louiſa began to be alarmed at her ſituation, 
and exclaimed loudly againſt the barbarity of 
their treatment; threatening to endure it no lon- 
ger, and to throw off the habit ſhe hag only al- 
er in N re to _ 3 Py 


Narciſfa herſelf was not pleaſed with theſe re- 
peated delays; and could hardly contain her 
diſcontent within the bounds of the dinimulation 
ſhe had hitherro rag - 


. 5551 the time was come that her parents had 
looked for to diſſemble no longer themſelves. 
They came to the convent, and told Louiſa, 
that after the matureſt deliberation, they ſaw no 
other method of rendering the family. happy, 
than by her embracing the monaſtic ſtate, and 

Auntinuing 
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continuing to wear the habit ſhe had aſſumed ; 
that ſhe had better do it with a good grace, 
than adhere to a refuſal, which they gave her to 
underſtand. would be unavailing ; that by com- 
plying chearfully with their requeſt, ſhe would 
gain and experience their good-will in a manner 

that would render her ſituation pleaſing and com- 
fortable in the higheſt degree; that every, ac- | 
commodation / ſuitable. to her ſtare ſhouid: be 
found her with the utmoſt. kindneſs and hiber- 
ality; and that in ſhort, every favour and in- 
dulgence ſhould be ſhewn her we * could 
alk, or. iſh for. nn #5 E357 4 4 


4 


Leun was a pe of. excellent bote as wel 4 

a; of exquiſite feelings. She had not lived ſo 

long in a convent, without being perſectly ac- 

quainted what ſort of happineſs and cause 
is to be und in ſuch plates; 


5 5 . her be 3 Ry 8 | 
fure, and a monaſtery was the laſt thing in her 
thoughts. Her mind was full of that livelineſs 
which keeps every paſſion on the wing, and her 
whole appearance ſhewed her born for ever: 
enjoyment of life. SO AO WR! 
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To young perſon of this frame, ſuch a pro- 
: ofa was like a clap of thunder, it bereaved ; 


her for a while of ſenſe and motion 5 the was 


— 


% 
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This awer had no effect e on mo parents; 


they left her to the care of Narciſſa, fully re- 
dere not to A wr ward amen 


As ſoon as they keard that ſhe was recovered, 
and ſomewhat compoſed, they returned and in- 
 fiſted eee, on her Gar 5 

She threw herſelf at their feet, and nnd 
their commiſeration in the moſt moving terms : 
ſhe offered, in cafe they would relent, to give 
up all expectation of fortune, and to make het 
portion over to her other ſiſters: ſne required 

no more than a bare maintenance, and to be ſuf- 
fered to live in the plaineſt manner; promiſing 
faithfully to a& with all deference to their 
commands in domeſtic matters. 


Inſtead of being ſoftened by the prayers and 

tears of a lovely daughter ſubmiſſively proſtrate 
At his feet, the brutal father ſpurned her from 
him with the moſt ſhocking ſternneſs: he 
threw, himſelf into the moſt furious paſſion ; and 
threatened, in caſe of further. diſobedience, to 
ſend her to a penitential houſe of confinement, 
ſhe ſhould be ſhut up all her days. 


You 


Tou will perhaps think it ſtrange that any 
man ſhould make ſuch threats, or that having 
made, he ſhould be able to execute them. Bur 
parental authority is ſometimes in France, and in 
other countries abroad, carried to great extremi- 
ties. It is a remnant of that dreadful power 
which parents formerly poſſeſſed over their chil- 
dren, even in the freeſt ſtares. The youth of 
Greece and Rome were not free from this ter- 
rible bondage; much lefs were thoſe of other 
countries not fo polite and civilized. 


A menace of this nacure filenced at ce the 
unhappy Loviſa, and left her no alternative be- 
tween immediate obedience and the worſt of 


. 222 | 


After having diſpoſed of Loviſa in this man- 
ner, it was now Narciſſa s turn to learn her 
own IF. 


3 n X 


Her parents began by expreſſing their regret 


at the behaviour of the Count, who notwith- 


ſtanding his ſeeming attachment to their eldeſt 
lifter, was perpetually enquiring whether her 
two fiſters had made their vows, and bound 
. themſelves formally to a continuance of the pro- 
fefſjon' they had embraced. They ſaw'that no- 
thing ſhort of this would ever induce him to 
OY her; at it was —_ pete 1 incl. 


— 


nn 


nation to part with ſo diſcreet and prudent a 
child; but they flattered themſelves from her 
moderation and good ſenſe, that ſhe would, as 
well as they, perceive the neceſſity of the mea- 
ſures they had planned for the general good of 
the family, and hoped therefore ſne would acqui- 
eſce, in conjunction with her filter Louiſa, in 
the earneſt defire and requeſt of her parents, that 
they ſhould both embrace a monaſtic life. 


Such a ſpeech fireck- Nareiſſa with/the-ut- 


moſt aſtoniſhment ;z ſhe remained ſome minutes 
confounded and e and hardly miſtreſs 


of her n 


0 She now perceived how groſsly ſhe wig been 
deceived : ſhe ſaw the drift of all the pretended 
bounties, and feigned careſſes ſhe had lately 
experienced; but what ſunk deepeſt into her 
heart, ſhe ſaw too plainly that ſhe had Get 
herſelf paſt all deliverance. 


When ſhe had 8 herſelf, finding that 
reſiſtance would be vain, ſhe promiſed implicit 
 acquieſcence ; and only begged that ſhe and 
her ſiſter might be allowed a ſhort ſpace of time 
to compoſe their minds, and prepare themſelves 
for the great and unexpected change they were 
now to undergo. or 5 reſidue of their lives. 
This 
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This was granted, and after making every 
promiſe of future indulgence and kindneſs con- 
ſiſtent with the nature of a monaſtic life, their 
parents took leave of OY with every demon- 


| Ate nes were gone, and the two un- 

fortunate ſiſters retired to their cell, Naciſſa fell 

on her knees before Louiſa z and with a flood 

of tears acknowledged the part ſhe had ated 

throughout the whole tranſaction; aſking her 
- jon. | | | | is | 7 


CL ouiſa, whoſe ſoul was all eg and mag - 
nanimity, embraced Narciſſa in the moſt affect- 

ionate manner, and gave her every aſſurance of 
an ie nenen and . en 50 

Navi, though he had condeſcended ben 8 
' lnftrumenc of deceit, was not ſo far depraved, 
as to be inſenſible of her guilt. She now ſin- 
cerely repented the baſeneſs of her conduct; and 
took a reſolution to exert herfelf to the utmoſt, 
in order, if poſſible, to extricate wer * as 
well as herſelf. Es 


„Loud, whoſe ca diſpobition had ad as 
into the moſt violent grief and affliftion, gave 
herſelf up to weeping and lamentation; and 
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of the- treatment they both ſuffered, did not 

fubmit to the like' degree of deſpondency- As 

ſhe was older. and more converſant in the World, 

ſhe had alſo acquired ſagacity and reſolutions 

and was determined to try all ſhe could to defeat 


en of ber unnatural N 


tend alucereitionly n the Ae 
of their fate, ſhe adviſed her ſiſter to collect her 


ſpirits, and prepare for an attempt to eſcape from 
the gh wherein N were ſo TORY 


wo was + not 3 io Ge We one to 5b 
propoſal ; and though not ſo. fertile in expedi- 
ears. as her ſiſter, ſhewed every readineſs to com 
cur in any ſcheme that might ſeem practicable. 


After holding a variety of conſultations in-what 
manner to effect their eſcape; and whither to fly 
amelie it, they axed: on * enn 


Among e in ee 


Loowify o emancipation, there was a young cou · 
Gn, the intimate friend and companion of her 


infancy, who had oe ſeveral years in that 


convent 
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-convent wherein ſhe was now uicloſed t that 
couſin had lately left it, in order to be married: 
her huſband happened at this time to be ab- 


ent with his regiment in Germany, in the army 


under the command of the Marſhal Contayes ; 


which, by the by, fixes the OT of this 


WER to _ Lehe ee ot 


* 
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man of great good nature and humanity, and 
who highly e Pr 222 they! treatment of her 
ea niece — PET T:90.1 ns 
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% Both cheſs" Ladies bed often bed __ 


would be happy in the company of Loviſa, 


if ſhe could prevail on her parents to permit 
her to live with then.” The aunt, in parti- 
eular, who was a widow and had 'no children, 
Had aways — 6 a owt, 5 _ 


+ ins this aunt and couſin Leut propoſed to 


ber fiſter they ſhould fly for refuge; not doubt- 


ing they would either keep or conceal them 
from the reſentment and rage of their father, of 
which they well knew they ſhould experience 


the moſt 3 aer 


eee eee 8 
— in the family of an aunt, a we- 


(lap) OY 
| Having thus concerted a place of retreat, the 
next point was to contrive how to make their 


way out of the convent. 
4 


It was 2 e d ancient « building: it bad 
been conſtructed at the time whencivil diſſentions 
vere frequent in France; and had been formerly - 
ſurrounded with a broad moat, now converted 
into orchards. and gardens, beyond which there 
was an outer wall, beſide that which incloſed 
the,convent n 15 61% © 67-4 


| T he Fr of 30 Scat did not however | 
dilcourage them. The greateſt obſtacle to ſur- | 
mount was a large maſtiff, chained in the day, 


but let out during the night, and whoſe vigi- 


lance in the garden rendered it n _ 
out n SL notice. rote 100 
W was ä thought adviſable; to 5 1 00 
their attempt before the cloſe of the day, after 
the laſt evening ſong was over; when the nuns 
would all be retired to their cells, and no perſon 
would be ſtirring in any part of the houſ. 


After having thrown off their monaſtic habit, 
and put on a convenient dreſs, they ſallied forth 
accordingly in the duſk of the evening, and pro- 
ceeded to the chapel, where, it ſeems, they had 
9 the windows wete low cnough, to let 

lz2 - themſelves 
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been the mote: 


When arrived there, the next Mics, was to 


find a ladder, which they had ſome days before 


paonvee de de vfed for de punpuft of . 
„ e Twas 


i th meim Ae an . n 
fide it was to walk the round of the Dormitory, 


as it is called, and to knock at the door f 


every cell, coming to that of the two ſiſters, and 
receiving no anſwer, immediately alarmed the 


Lady Abdes, who repaired to their chamber. 


No anſwer being returned to ber, any more 
than to the other, the door was opened by the 
common key that is always in that lady's poſſeſ- 


fion, and by which ſhe lets herſelf into every 


. e whenever . 
ee eee ſhe ordered the alarum 


in queſt. of the fugitives. 


Theſe ewo unfortunate young ladies, after a 
lang ſearch, had at laſt found the ladder they 
had ſo much wanted; but ſeveral of the ſteps 
were miſſng, and they were obliged to make 


condition, 


_—_ ne in this imperfect 


06700 


condition, en hed mT in 
ſeeking for them. 


The delay occaſioned by this ſearch proved 
fatal : they were on the point of applying the 
ladder to the outer wall, when two af the moſt 
active of he a: came-up with them. 


Theſe immediately ſeized and detained ther, | 
till the others came up ; they were then brought 
back into the convent; and notvichſtandiog all 
their tears and lamentations, locked up in ſepa- 
rate chambers during the enſuing night. 


5 | Nexz Ju the Abel ant their parents wor 
of what bad happened. | 


11 is impoſſible to deſcribe the ſavage fury of 

the father on this occaſion. Had they been the 
moſt abandoned of wretches, his uſage of them 
could not have been worſe : he loaded them 
with all manner of abuſe; and without deigning 
to explain his intentions, he left them with a ſo- 
| lemn menace they ſhould never ſer his face 


Had the Abbeſs retained the leaſt ſpark of 
teligion or honeſty, ſhe myſt undoubtedly have 
inſßiſted on the reſtoration of liberty to theſe in- 


nent © young: women, * th done be 
15 E. 


61180) 


"Bop what they were fully wo patron in * the 5 
laws of God and man. 


But inſtead of wn to any Wggellien⸗ 
of pity or duty, that worthleſs woman baſely 
conſented, from lucrative motives, as it after - 
wards appeared, to continue the vile inſtrument 
of barbarity which their inexorable params had 


Found in . 


1 In order to „ odißy the farce ſhe bad . | 
jected, a ſolemn chapter was held of all the 

nuns in the convent : both mothers and ſiſters, 

that is to ſay, both old and young were called 
together; and the two young ladies were pro- 

duced before them like culprits to receive their 
ſentence. | 


bY Narcid- hate coura ge abun to i her 


- cauſe before this — 4 ſhe frankly acknow- 
ledged the duplicity of which ſhe had been 


-. guilty, and declared that neither ſhe nor Lou- 

iſa had one moment entertained the leaſt 

idea of becoming nuns; and that what they 

bad both done was in pure compliance with the 
en of their . 


. 2 a 
7 


ö juRi6earion ig: the was 


told, that notwithſtanding her intentions to the 
Gonrrary, her exterior conduct made her liable to 
a Y _ 


0 9 "0 2 
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be conſidered as a member of the community of 


which ſhe had ſo long worn the dreſs ; that bav- 
ing ſcandalized it in the groſſeſt manner, ſhe was 
according to the ſtatutes in force upon ſuch 


caſes, amenable to puniſhment. 2 


12 . of this declaration, the Abt 
condemned them both to receive every morning 
a dozen of ſtripes with a diſcipline, to be daily 
repeated while they remained in the convent; ; 
telling them at the ſame time, that they had 


rendered themſelves unworthy of any mercy from 


their parents, who had delivered them up to her 
diſcretion, during the ſhort ſtay they were 0 
make in the convent ; from whence they would 
ſoon be removed to à place of much ſeverer con- 
P and harder living. 1 


© & 


35 the next be le execution of this in- 


human ſentence took place: two lay - ſiſters in- 
flicted it upon them, in the moſt en 


manner. 


E 
/ : 5 
— 2 


Theſe et are exactly the counterpart ; 
of the lay- brothers in the monaſteries of Monks 


and Friars: they are generally, both men and. 
women, people of low birth, low education, and 


; conſequently of coarſe ideas. 


929 5 = | They 
* 


( 39 ) 
They are employed in the menial offices of 


the houſes they belong ro, and pndereg all the 
drudgery of the meaneſt domeſtics, being in fact 


no better than ſeryangs and Jahourers, 


Into ſuch hands it was the lot of Narcifſa 
and Louiſa now to fall, Ws 


Three morning did the delicate frames of 


theſe two young ladies endure the infliction of 
this torture; which ng doubt was by the direc- 


tion of their is parents: the Abbels never had 
qurſt proceed to ſych extremities without their 
molt poſitive injunctions; the father was a 


man of too much ae bee * LIT "WO : 
ſuch meaſures without them. . 


— = poor young ladies, Oda. Vi 3 os poo: 
where all this would end, and being debarred 


the uſe of pen, ink and paper, 3s wall as the 


fight of all viſitors, be n to envilage their con- 
dition with horror, an to Ht... the moſt | 
deſperate ideas. 


'Narciffa, who was leſs "WP" than her nher, 


told the nun who preſided at theſe executjons, 
that if they did not ceaſe ſpeedily, ſhe knew how 


, to put an end ro them herſelf. 


EE 
1 


This 


47 12 ) 


This being reported to the Abbeſs, ſhe de- 
ſiſted from ſcourging them z but ordered they 
ſnould {till continue under lock and key, and 
no perſon. whatever . admigted e ſpeak. 40 


them. Gy 


1 . they remained ſome 
ſufficiently prepared for hat {he propoſed, ſens 
an artful nun to converſe with them and ſift their 
intentions, and to diſcover whether the ſuſſerings 
they had gone through, had diſpoſed them to ae 
| cept; of any * n ee 


a repetition. 


This crafty woman found them jo in the 
firuation ſhe could wiſh, drowned in tears and 
bewailios themſelves in the moſt piteous many 
ner: affecking the ſincereſt ſorrow for their mile 
fortunes, the told them that à letter had that 
very day been remitzed 20 the Abbeſs from their 
father; wherein he ſignified, that ſhe ſhould not 
abate in the leaſt of the rigorous uſage of his 
unworthy daughters, as be ſtiled them; that he 
infiſted they ſhould be kept apart from each 
other, fed on bread and-water, and: locked up 
in dungeons, if there were any in the convent. 


Such exceſs of cruelty threw the unfortunate 
Toung ladies into a greater agony of deſpair than 
| ever; 


0 122) 3 
ever: they flung themſelves on the ground 
before this nun, and beſought her to intercede 


with the Abbels in their behalf, offering to do 
implicitly whatever ſhe ſhould order them. 


The nun withdrew, and gave an account to 
the Abbeſs of the diſpoſition ſhe had left them 
in, and of the facility there now was to 3 


them i ioto oy n ſhe TOTO he neR 


2: bn wot the two fifters were now yer) oe 
chat it was vain'to contend any longer with their 
deſtiny: cruel as it was, they both agreed to 1 
to it with as good a grace as they were able. 


- They ſent their humble requeſt to the Ab- 
beſs, that ſhe would forgive what was paſt, and 
overlook a miſdemeanour that was prompted by 
youth and folly, and which they would endea- 
vour to atone for by a behaviour conformable 


to ben ſhould be W _ 


3 - Thus did theſe vin young PRO Jive 
themſelves down before oppreſſion, and make a 
ſeeming virtue of the dire neceſſity they were 
driven to, of either obeying the tyrannical man- 
dates of their barbarous - parents, or of being 
TON: like felons all * 122 of 88 lives. 
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| * ( 3 123 5 | 
The Abbeſs now gloried in the videry ſhe 
had obtained over theſe helpleſs young women : 
ſhe informed their parents of the new turn 
things had taken; In conſequence of which they 
deſired her to inform their daughters, that when 
they had fulfilled their promiſes, then, but not 
before, they ſhould be forgiven and received 
again into favour. 


The only remedy to the various evils they 
had been threatened with, was therefore adopt- 
ed; they demanded re-admitrance into the ſtate 
they had quitted, with a ſolemn affurance of 
making the uſual yows, and conſecrating them- 
ſelves to a monaſtic life, 


They were re-admitted accordingly; and in a 
few days they took the irrevocable oath, and 
. made their 1 with the uſual formalities. 
| Narcifla was at this time a \ lidle more chen 
twenty years of age, and though leſs beautiful 
| rg Loviſa, was allowed to be very ane 


0 Whether Fr were ever viſited either i cheir 
father or their mother, after this dreadful facri- 
| fice, I never could learn. Poſſibly the ſhame 
and remorſe of having treated their children with 


00 much Inhumanity, mays when t00 late, have 
ann | [3.3 3315 operated 


Come 23 | 
_ aperated upon their conſcience, and made them 
averſe ro behold the innocent and unfottunate 
2 their criminal inflexibilicy, 


If, on the contrary, the wiſhes of this wicked 
couple went to a total diſcharge of all fort of 
incumbrance upon account of theſe unhappy 
children, they were very ipecdily gratified. _ 


Soon after their profeſſion, Narcifla, overcome 
wih grief and repentance at having deceived her 
ſuſter, loſt all peace of mind, and fell into a de- 
oline that carried her off about n e 


She died in the arms If Louiſa, imploring her 
forgivenels with her 1 breath. | | 


The l DW e _ 
iſa had not only forgiven her, but convinced 


ef the fincerity of her contrition, ſhe loved her 


with the warmeſt affeftion ; ſhe claſped her to 
her boſom in her dying moments; called her by 
every endearing name, and told her in the moſt 

moving and pathetic terms, that ſhe felt go in- 
5 nn ene; 


.. Her predition was very ſoon verified : the 
1 Gickened a few days after the death of Narciſſa, 


(ms) 
for the loſs of whom ſhe became inconſolable: 
while ſhe was alive, they were a comfort to each 
other ; the deprivation of her was ablow which 
her ſenſibility could not brook : there now re- 
mained. no individual in whom ſhe could re- 
poſe any confidence: the treatment ſhe had met 
with in that houſe rendered it odiouss and the 


neceſſity. of paſſing. her life in it aggravated the 


horrors of ſuch a ſituation : ſhe ſhunned all ſo- 
eiety, and became a prey to ſilence and melan- 
choly: her beautiful form waſted gradually to 
a ſkeleton ; and ſhe died at laſt fix or ſeven 


months after Narciſſa, and was at her earneſt 


deſire n 


1 will make no comment „ 
| ſtory, I ſhall leave it to you, to make thoſe. 
reflexions upon it, W 
will not _ to ſuggeſt. 


( 2 ) 
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LETTER Xl. 


2 


| On the « Education i in | French Num, "an 


3 5 WERE 1 inclined to des on 
ſubje&s of the ſame nature as that which con- 
cluded my laſt letter, I can aſſure you that mat- 
ter would not be wanting. Barbarities of this 
kind, though not indeed fo outrageous, are daily 
committed in France; and doubtleſs in all 
| thoſe countries where nunneries are eſtabliſhed. | 


F rom theſe "Pig! which are, ag | 
too frequent, one may juſtly infer, that a large 
proportion of the inhabitants of nunneries are 
_—_y and 1 no better than Palin * 


How can it be 8 wes; it is a com- 
mon practice in families, whoſe pride is greater 
than their wealth, to ſacrifice as many of the 
females as they cannot provide for in a ſump- 
tuous manner, to this wretched ſyſtem of im- 


priſonment and cclibacy. 


I do not exactly know at what age a novici- 
ate is allowed to begin, and whether it is ſuffer- 
ed to laſt longer than a twelyemonth ; but of 
this 


(% ). 


this I am certain, that a young girl may legally 

bind herſelf formally by vows when ſhe is fif- 
teen; by Which it is clear that ſhe may com- 
mence novice at _ one 2 W if not 
Sanne enn bas. pin a Ties. 


* 


* ” * * 
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But an admittance into: a fan's on 1 ger 
ing of boarder, is limited to no age: children of 
ſeven, and perhaps leſs, are taken into convents 
on that footing: as the intentions of many pa- 
rents are that they ſhould remain there all their 
lives, they rightly conclude that they cannot too 
ſoon habituate them to a recluſe and {ſolitary 
life. | ; 
Stinnes a5! 0 
Herein they are ATE very well os * 
| che nuns into whoſe hands they commit the 
truſt of their children. One cannot help on this 
occaſion recalling to one's mind the maxim, that 
e in misfortune help to. . it. 
Theſe nuns, ai they had. this maxim per- | 
peryally in their eye, exert all their art in giving 
their i innocent and artleſs pupils a diſtaſte for the 
world, and infuſing into their minds 2 predi- 
lection for a convencual He, | 


They repreſent the firſt as teeming with in- 
numerable dangers to virtue: they are ever 


induſtriouſiy . in the moſt odious colours 
the 


6s) 
tlie conduct ef thoſe females who are guilty of ir- 
regularities, and magnifying the ſmalleſt failings 
into enormities. In ſhort, they leave no method 
untried to deſcribe human ſociety as a ſcene of 
conſtant iniquity, and thoſe who live in it as in 4 
ſtate where it is Son Renee. fi Re} to > owes | 


preſſing on the imagination: of the young and 
inexperienced, in order to wean them from any 
dere of returning . 
2 7 . | 


On the other hand, a. 
in painting it the moſt charming light, the fafe 
and craniquif pleafures of a monaſtic habitation ; 
the certainty of meeting with none of thoſe ca- 
lamities that embitter the moſt briffiant fieua- 

tions, and from whick the derive ſo often 
a perpetuity of miſery ; the plenty, not only of 
the neceſſaties, but even of the comforts and 
© degancies of an eaſy and peaceable maintenance, 


.  diveſted of all ſolicitude for futurity, and ever 


of alk hardſhip and Las ends in their 1 
procuring. Se 
Theſe and many other | motives are laid . 


fore them with amazing art and ſagacity ; and 
as there is — ſome truth in theſe re- 


preſentations, 


0 
Peſeritations, though involved in a miſt of 
falſe colouring, yet as they have only meer chil- 
dren to contend with, tis not in the leaſt ſur- 
prizing, they ſhould ſo RE circumvent 
and deceive mans „ | 
IHE 59 12 

In the mean while, to kd cheir KERR 
| 8 being contaminated with the knowledge of 
the tranſactions of ſocial life, they are ſeldom 
ſuffered to go out of the convent; and are con- 
ſtantly employed in reading books of devotion, 
or in ſuch occupations as afford them no oppor- 
| tunities of hearing or learning any thing r 
relates to buſineſs out of doors. 


© This is chiefly meant of hole whorti their 
patents deſtine for nuns, and whom they conſe- 

- quently wiſh to form betimes for that condition, 
by uſing every means they can deviſe to extin- 
guiſh in them as ſoon as poſſible, all ideas and 
deſires of the things of this wa en Sh 
As to the young ladies that are Atl iti theſe 
bouſes for the purpoſe of education, they are 
allowed more liberty; they go oftener abroad, 
receive more frequent viſits, and ate permitted 
to read books of worldly inſtruction and entet. 
tainment. : 


K Neither 


i," { 


as ihe th. of + lnfeond, 5 7 Les relation, a 


ladies of this deſcription to retire awhile into 


convents, certain it is, they are the moſt uſcful 
acquaintance thoſe young ladies can form * 


F whoſe future deſtination i is for ** life. 


(ww). 
Neither are all theſe places deficient in perſons © 
who hare ſen che palize world, and are able of 
courſe to nil proyer notinns of it. oy 


| Ie bene, happens that onen of Edlen in 
the decline of life, or even ladies yet in the pride 
of their beauty and ſplendour, will gccafiopally 
n nun. 


The motives that uſually lead them thither, 
are either ſame family loſs or misfortune, ſuch 


diſadvantageous change of or 
- Þ« flibly a fit of devotion. 
Whatever the cauſes may be that ever induce 


In the company of ſuch, many an 8 5 


y female character has received its firſt leſſons: 


«2A 


it is indeed principally owing to ſuch, that ſome 
convents owe the celebrity they poſſeſs, of ſend- 


ing forth young ladies, completely qualified to 
become in time women of exemplary. une 


— (hex ave lk, 
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The fat js, that houſts noted for the good 
daemon confetred upon young pgetitlewomen of 
birth and fortune, are always monaſteries of 
note, to which only ladies of faſhion will repair, 

| whenever they thinle proper to tnake emp 
nne e e 


Ie ſhould not be forgotten, this -kderly e- 
dlewomen of ſmall fortunes often conſtantly 
reſide there; in whoſe company and converſation 
W ee may be obtained. ö go ee 


0 n theſe, ue dieſits any 
be properly educated, ſo far as reſpects reading, 
ingenious occupations, and PN converſa- 
tion. | | . 5 - 


Bu fill PI: us 8 de. 
is not due to the nuns, under whoſe autho- 
rity they are placed; were they alone to ſu- - 
perintend their education, it muſt be pitifully 7 
defrctive: little is the knowledge, of any ; 
teat utility, which a young lady can obtain 
in the company of women, who muſt nor, 
from the very ſpitit of their inſtitution, be 
convetfant im what they ate taught to look 
upon, as the folſies and vatities of a miſcrable 


Ka EE. 7 


* 
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Thus you "R that in whatever light we view 
- the education of young women in nunneries, it 
- is chiefly calculated to fit them for a conventual 
life, and is totally inadequate to qualify them 
X for ſociety; ſince the helps towards that end 

in ſuch places, are merely adventitious, and in 
no n N . 
were founded. lt 


ps aber may be drawn fic theſe 
premiſes, which is, that theſe houſes are decoys 
for the female ſex, where thouſands of women 
are abſolutely ſtolen from ſociety, and rendered 
uſeleſs in ER e e 
be of utility. : | 


If we view this matter i in a political light, = 1 
number of reaſons occur to he, wie the exiſt. 
en nunneries. 


| Let us be an co rates 
-nunneries are not permitted to ſubſiſt: what a 
| ſuperior degree of induſtry do we find there in 
. n. * ny are —_— 


In what a of ſhapes are women em- 
| wed in ſuch countries! What an infinity of 

uſeful occupations and buſineſſes do they not 

manage with as much FIT men them 

9 i | 

15 Is 
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{ai it not dligraſote a public robbery of human 
nature, to deprive.it of the multitudes that 
might be of general ſervice 1 in the various con- 
cerns or lite 's 


ta Were it not much more conſiſtent with the 
good of the community; to inveſt thoſe immenſe 
ſums that are annually appropriated to the 
maintenance of female monaſteries, in mo- 
derate annuities on young men and women of 
deſerving character, who were deſirous of being 


married. 


: Is it not more conformable to the views of 
Providence, as well as more conducive to the 
welfare and ſtrength of the ſtate, to lay out 
money for the perpetuation, than for the extinc- 
tion of the human kind ? 


The proſpelt of being able to „ ride l for a 
part of one's family at free coſt, militates with 


no leſs force againſt _ conventual foun- 
| N | 


This proſpect muſt neceflueily Amin the 
induſtry of parents in labouring for the yu 
limment of their children. at : | 


11 is well known, thit x fp of induſtry is Wo; 


| the greateſt bleſſing that can befal a nation; 
: K 3 whatever 


64 
whatever therefore tends to à diminutign of it, 
may be compared to the nen, vo 
_ dena. 


But ſetting ade political IE * 
ys nber the ſubject relatively. 0 the Rey 
happineſs of individuals. 85 


They who take upon them to * advocates 
for convents and nunneries, inſiſt that the ſpace 
of time allowed for trial, is amply ſufficient for 
4-4 to feel their own pulſe, end to decide 90 


© This is a ſen vide the lat u. 
of gn argument io uf pot it, 


Did the laws interfere, in ſuch, wiſe, as to per- 
mit none to enter upon this trial until they had 
attained to real maturity of years and diſ- 
cretion,. then indeed it might more plauſihly be 
ſaid, that na canſtraint as eircumvention had 


Bu when we reflect, that a ſimple inexpe- 
rieneed young creature, af na mare than four- 
teen, is admiſſible to this prabation,. and may at 

the expiration of the year engage herſelf beyond 
a poſſibility af retracting, will any man have the 
6 SCF 006 77rd 


CW 9 
and — in a * ſcandalous and inhuman | 
manner? 


It is not moſt affuredly at Py tender an age, 
that individuals are able to fix upon any voca- 
tion, much leſs of ſo awful and tremendous a 
nature. N . 


| Neither are we capable dt 2 much more ad- 
vanced period, to fix he gs in many * 
_ are. 


If, in Het temporal affairs, people "my riot 
Efibenea qualified to execute any thing of im- 
portance, until they are almoſt twice fourteen, 
what are we to think of thoſe who pretend that 
one half of thoſe years, and of that experience 
they brings is eee 
3 


Notiage, 110 in Kugland chile 4 0185 0 | 
twenty, does not in France terminate till the age 
of twenty-five; thus you ſee that individuals ate 
authoriſed to diſpoſe of the weightieſt object in 
life, their very perſons, ten years before they are, 
in the eye of tie 5 thought capable of 1 
MN l property. | 


LET. 
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LETTER XII. 


On 4 the various e of. Naw died * 
France. 


4s you. ſeem deſirous 4 8 ac- 
quainted with the different orders of nuns eſtab- 
liſhed throughout this kingdom, I will endea- 
vour to ſatisfy your curioſity, ſo far as a perſon 
is able that entirely diſapproves of ſuch; in- 
ſtitutions, and cannot therefore have dedicated 
much of his time een ne 


this nature, 


Sd ſhall begin by obſerving, 8 

| that there is hardly a ſpecies or denomination of 
monks or friars, that has not its counterpart in 
ſome female inſtitution of the ſame ſort, allowing 
for the neceſſary differences, which muſt, by the 
las of decorum, take place between the two 


The moſt ancient and moſt numerous of fe- 
male orders, is that of the Benedictine ladies. It 
is of equal date with the monłs of the like appel- 
lation; which commenced in the middle of the 
- fixth century in Italy. It ſpread itſelf in a ſhort 
5 time 


. 
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time over Europe, and is eſteemed the richeſt 
of any female order. There are many conſider- 
able abbeys of theſe ladies in France, the prin- 
cipal income of which is held in a manner of 
commendam, by ladies of the firſt diſtinction, 
ſometimes by Prineeſſes of the Blood Royal. 


In oppoſition, - as it were, to the Benedictine 
and other monaſtic ladies, who enjoy large reve- 
nues, and live in much elegance, there is an 
inſtitute of a nature entirely different : its inten- 


tion is not only to remove women out of public 


ſociety, but to treat them in the molt mortifying 
manner a penitential diſpoſition could have de- 
viled. - 


They are denied every convenience and com- 
fort of life. The ſoftneſs and delicacy of the ſex, 
| Inſtead of being a protection from needleſs au- 
ſterity, ſeems, on the contrary, to have been con- 
. fidered by the ſuperſtitious founders of this 
unhappy order of females, as affording an addi- 
tional facility in contriving ways and means to 
render their exiſtence miſerable, and to excite 
their ſincereſt vibes for a ſpeedy diſſolution. 


peer i is 3 with the poor Clares, 
as they are very juſtly denominated; will ac- 
e this Se oe to be true. 


1 * 
* 
1 * * Tt 
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ET RAR 
1e is ſtrange that young ihnocent women, 


_ whoſe morals are irreproachable, ſhould thug 
become the dupe of religious zeal, or rather in- 


deed abſurdity, and ſhut themſelves up in houſes 


ces which they never committed, 


of correction, as it were, to do penance for offen- He 


Bur is it not more ſtrange, * in a civilized 


country, in a polite nation, and in an enlighten- 
ed age, ſuch extravagancies ſhould not only be 


tolerated, but even encouraged, and held out as 
meritorious to human nature, and highly accep- 
table to the deity! 


The primitive ſeverity of this inſtitution was 
ſo exceſſive, that Pope Urban the Fifth, a man 
of learning and humanity, thought it neceſſary 
to offer a mitigation to ſuch of the nuns as would 


accept of it; which numbers did accordingly, 
and have fince formed a particular branch of 


that order: but many ſtill adhere to their ancient 
ſtrictneſs, to the ſurpriſe much more than the 
6 of the ſenfible part of mankiod. 


| About two centuries 280, while IRE was 


torn by civil diſſentions, and the proteſtanc 
| maintainted its cauſe with equal vigour 


and ſucceſs, ſome zealous monks and nuns of 


different orders, took a determination to reform 


the abuſes that had, through remiſaneſs and the 


we 


( 239 ) 


War rag ae oo among, 
_ | 


he ah re eee 


7 FR g's tte eas of the age; and 


to ſet an example to the world of a total detach- 
ment from thoſe purſuirs that were inconſiſtent 
with a monaſtic life. 


They entered upon this buſineſs with a warmth 
and earneſtneſs that aſtoniſhed their contempora- 
ries, They not only abttained from the eating 
of fleſh, which is ſtill the practice in many con- 
vents, but they even refrained from the uſe of 
wine: this latter regulation-however did not laft, 
as it was found too much for nature to bear in 
the midi} of ſo many Wo auſterities, 


The nuns who have embraced this rigorous | 
ſyiter of reformation, are called the Feullan- 
tines; and though not altogether ſo ſtrict a claſs 
as the poor Wag are next noted for their ſe- 
verity of living. 


After laying, before you the ridicule and ab. 
ſurdity of ſome female inſtitutions, we may now 
kt fy to os review of others that are of bene. 


I have 


9 


- + 
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I have in a preceding letter l the 
charitable ſiſters; which is doubtleſs a moſt 


laudable and exemplary vocation, worthy of all 


Poſſible encouragement, and deſerving of the 
- higheſt remuneration; if thoſe who dedicate 
themſelves to it, ſought any other end than the 


conſcientious diſcharge of the duties they have 


undertaken to perform. 


i la- 


ſtitution is very much diffuſed throughout the 
kingdom. There is no conſiderable town with- 
dut an hoſpital ; and there is hardly any hoſ- 


pital without ſome 1 * Rn women to at- 
tend it, * gk 


" our: in utility = the 1 rr 
profeſſion is t6 teach at free coſt the female chil- 
dren of the poorer fort, They alſo are very 


numerous and very deſervedly reſpefted, 


There aroſe in France during the laſt century, 
and in the reign of Lewis the F ourteenth, ano · 
ther inſtitution equally beneficial, | 


| Two houſes were founded for the reception | 
of women of ill-fame. The one was for thoſe 
whoſe confinement was involuntary ; the other 
for ſuch as were deſirous of withdrawing them- 


ſelyes from their vicious courſes. They were 
| both 


64 

both properly endowed and regulated; and have 
been found of effential ſervice to the commu- 
nity. They have proved the happy means of 

ſaving from miſery and wretchedneſs of every 
kind, a multitude of thoſe inferior victims of 
proſtitution, whoſe lives are neceffarily 'a ſcene 
of perpetual horrors, and whoſe condition affords 
them nothing bur continual cauſes of affliction 


ang repentance. 
** 


As the memory of individuals who have been 
| uſeful to ſociety, is intitled to notice and reſpect, 
it is not juſt to paſs over in filence the lady to 
whoſe piety and munificence the laſt inſtitution 
is owing. This is the more eſpecially due to 
her, as her conduct on this occaſion was atten- 
ded by ſome circumſtances that render it pecu- 


man ne 8 


The name of this cara) lady was [ada 
de | Miramion: ſhe was of noble extraction, 
and had acquired great reputation in her youth 
by her beauty, virtue and accompliſhments. 
She married into a very illuſtrious family, and 
became a model of conjugal perfection. Her 
huſband dying while ſhe was young, ſhe was 
ſought and courted by men of the firſt rank and 
faſhion; but having previouſly determined never 
again to marry, their Nn atk aſiduities 
M = HS 


"Anne 


%) : 


Among the many ſuitors whom the tefuſed, 
was the famous Count Buſſi Rabutin, fo well 
known by his wit, and his impriſonment i in the 
- Baſtille, for the liberties he took in his writings 

with r 
the Fourteenth, 2 


e conceived « violent paſſion for Me 
dame de Miramion. As ſhe teſtified no ap- 

tion of him, and repulſed his warmth with 
coldneſs and indifference, his pride overcame 
his reaſon.: he carried her off by main force, 
think ing thereby to exclude all his rivals, and to 
compel her to accept of his hand. But this act 
orable; and he was obliged to relinquiſh his 


. — 
a * 1 "LES . 
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- When ſhe had delivered herſelf from this im- 
to reſiſt all ſolicitations of this nature; and to 
e ee ee ned 


6 She . A 1 W 
ed as many other ladies as ſhe knew to be cha- 
ritably diſpoſed, to co-operate with her, and 
employ their fortune ip retriev ing from diſtreſs, 
' thoſe unhappy young women who had been guil- 
ty of leading an irregular life. She ſought them 


out 


CC 
out induſtriouſly throughout all places, and 

_ commiſſioned a variety of perſons to aſſiſt her in 
this pious work. Whenever ſhe ſaw a comely 
young woman in want, ſhe never failed to relieve 
and protect her; if inclined to marry, ſhe made 
it her buſineſs to ſeek out a deeent induſtrious 
young man to be her huſband; and if willing to 
retire into a convent, ſhe ogg ane, 
tequited. 


It was biel to an reduced to poverty. 
that ſhe extended her cares; knowing the dangers 
and temptations to which young women who 
are handſome and indigent, muſt POS. be 


more. expoſed than any athers. 


In actions of this kind did this illuſtrious lady 
expend her income, at a time of life when ſo 
many others of her quality are plunged in gaie- 
ties, and diſſipation; and while poſſeſſed of beau- 
ties and attractions that rendered bet an object 
of attachment and admiration to all who he 
* of her 3 


A life and. character of ſuch od merit, 
certainly deſerves to be recorded. for the ex · 
| awple. and imitation of the fair ſex. 


Sbe has been copied by othets. I [Tale heard 
of "oy pious Inns her, have devoted 
| tthemſelves 


(4 144 . 
E to the 8 of the beautiful and 
unfortunate among their own ſex; and who by ö 
their timely generoſity have contributed to the 
ſettlement in a comfortable manner, of many 
who poſſibly might otherwiſe have i their 
; lives in vice and ſcandal. | Os 


3 We" may diſmiſs the net by A | 
that beſides the convents, and ather foundations 
for the retirement or occupation of the ſex, there 
are alſo in France other ways for women to 
_ diſpoſe of themſelves more conſiſtent with their 
' wiſhes, and more advantageous for their intereſt. 


I mean thoſe chapters of female canoneſſes, 
where young ladies of birth and intereſt are ad- 
mitted to enjoy an elegant maintenance upon the 
moſt” agreeable footing imaginable; that of 
being confined no longer than they think pro- 
per, and of going or reſiding abroad as often as 
they judge i it neceſſary for the wa they = 

have in 8 | 


They are not debarred any Scone ee that 
young ladies can wiſh for; and are at liberty to 
quit their abode and marry whenever they pleaſe. 
On changing their condition however, they for- 
feit their prebend z Which, as it appears by this 


— 


RO; is either perpetual or Ons, AC- 
GAY to heir own option, hats | 
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the nunneries, and other female inſtitutions of 
piety in France, it may perhaps prove ſome a- 
muſement, to bring you acquainted: with a very. 
numerous claſs of people here; 1 mean thoſe. 
women who profeſs a more than ordinary dene 
of religion, and a peculiar attachment to * 
riſes of devotio. 0 


261 10 nig 15912 6 bal Alis a W 
In Engl 
the women who addict themſelves to a ſtricter 
obſervance of religious duties, have no other 
method of making it appear that they fulfill 
their intent, than by a more than common at- 
tention to the great rules of chriſtianiry, _ the 


ſedolous rey ih 'of moral duties. 


. = = 
4 | 65 
92 4 4 I 47 * = * : 


As there are few feſtivals and n 


demonſtrations of religion in Proteſtantiſm, they 


have no oppottunities of diſplaying their cha- 


rafter in a public avowed manner, unleſs we 


except thoſe two or three days in the week, when 
churches or chapels are opened for thoſe who ex= 
N : ho! preſs 


AFTER 3 Kh — an. idea We. 12 


d, and other proteſtant countries, | 


„ 
preſs more b for thin 0 . 8 10 than 
the generality. F< eo A 
213 0.3:T I IF | 
But in France the modes of devotion are num- 
berleſs : holy-days, until very lately, returned 
in crowds ; and enough yer rertiain'ts ſatisfy the 


appetite of thoſe who . in exterior acts of 


otion. 42 oN ES 3 2 1 A. $4 ” 1h $A. 
+20 20707 Mn MA 1210 bes ions nen 
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r che OE which is is due to 
heir pariſh chyrches, a a true Devotce e has uſoally 


e .conventual' 'chapel i in reſerve, for the Prin- 


cn exertion of her devotional "zha „. 0 i151 10 | 
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Here ſhe uſually 2 a great part o 
 moroings.00, wee! alles, od 


performing. Se jous Exerciſes, of ,yarious, 
binds, eV? SL ES 10 ane 
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From the nee ſhe — ſcledts. 
You Father Cogfeſſor ; and is. very . attentive. in 
paying to the other members of that community, 
every mark of 2 and civility Went with 


_—— re *rig = IF w "4 25 | 

In the ,mean time, if me is gs 3 
cumſtances, and the convent is of a Mendi- 
cant order, i it is ee to e ber 
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8 | 
Thus far ſhe exhibits her diſpoſition in pub- 
ne: her private life is no leſs remarkable for a 
train of devotional ag n eee ber 
, wherever ens Ges... 


Her dre is generally plain and decent; but 
ſhe is ſeldom without ſome. coſtly trinkets, in 
the ſhape of beads, croſſes, or ſacred images, 
or lockets appendant to her eek or fide, or 8 


n part of her aug. 3 | ole 


= $4 


These often e. contain ſine 1 fact” 2s 
bade of ſaints, ſhreds of garments ſaid to have 
belonged t to them, or other ſuch remains. But 
hat they molt glory to wear about them, is 
Ions * of the coe, I 4004 to0- 10 

"Small. it muſt be, you may well in 
conſidering the multitude of fragments diſperſed 
r all Chriſtendom. But if no larger than a 
pin's point, they are always careſul to depoſit 
ſo precious an article in the richeſt incl aur 
_ can afford. 


1 * 


«Fai this is-deſeription of a Debucithi you plain- 


ty ſee that perſons of this: ſtamp: have a variety 
of ways to render themſelves remarkable, and to 


attract the notice _ attention 8 * public. | 
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; the gay world; which ſo often takes * 


1 
I have not obſerved that this claſs of females 
contains much of youth and beauty. It is ge- 


nerally compoſed of women who have paſſed the 
zenith of their charms, or of ſuch as never had 


any 


* 


* * Fo 
; 4 
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— 


ning 6 their patches to pious for 
ialities, they do not deny themſelves any of the 
comforts, or even the luxuries of life: no peo- | 


ple fare better at their tables; and their viſitors 


are always certain of meeting with plenty of 
ſweetmeats, confits, preſerves, © and other bons 


| * as they call ym of every denomination. 


n . bee indeed appear at -play-houſes, : 


or other public places of divetſion; but theſe 


excepted, they enjoy the 2 recreation as 


Md es RNS 
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Pioch might b be id 0 on this i abtradtion from 


* the ladies of quality it in Fi Fance. 


The firſt reflexion that occurs, is 10 poll- 
bly in moſt of theſe caſes it is the world that 
W 
world, - _ 


0 In proof of this, 4 hardly ever ſee the _ 
or handſome deſirous of quitting the joys and 
amuſcments of ſociety. 


; Neither 
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- Neither do we find that they who have for- 
| nden u dee in the leaft forgotten it. Their 
converſation is not leſs made up of the paſſages 
of the day, nor of the "leaforable Occurrences in 
gay life, than that of the ſprightly and faſhi- 
onable; in ſhort, ſaving ſome religious diſ- 
courſes, and occaſionally ſome pious ejacula- 

tions, they vary bur little in their ſocial inter- 
courle fro ** es. of their © own rank, 


Among cheſs Devotees, NE one fre- 


3 quently meets with women of very agreeable 


character, and whoſe deportment does real credit 
0 e pers: | 


| Thisi is meant of ſuch Sang Mucker af gfe 
ſenſe, retire, at a proper period of life, from the 
hurry and buſtle of the croud, and chuſe to en- 
joy the calmneſs and tranquillity that form the 

chief happineſs of age, at a due diſtance on 
he buly world. 3 


Women of this Mpafion may be ſaid e 
to conform to the exteriorities of unneceſſary de- 
votion, than to be ſeriouſly taken up with them. 
In the company of fuch, not only individuals of 
the ſame years as themſelves, but even the 
young of both ſexes may receive a great deal 
of ſatisfaction, if they are ſenſible and well 
inclined. The ſubjects which ladies of this 
L 2 (urn 


* 8 
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turn dwell upon, are very * from auſtere. 

They are often foremoſt in promoting the inno- 
cent freedoms of pleaſurable converſation, and in 
entertaining their company with what ſhews 
them to be well 3cquainred with life. 


This „ that wearinels. and ſatiety may 
ſometimes be numbered among the various mo- 
tives, that lead women who have figured in the 
gay and modiſh world, into he Mom a devo- 


tion and retirement. 


- But in reſpect of the generality, may we not, 
without being uncharitable, ſuſpe& that the re- 
pentance expreſt for paſt follies, is often at bot- 
tom, a deep ſenſibility of the decline of thoſe 
allurements that once mar * ien 98 ** 


14 us s alſo frankly acknowledge, that we. are 
very apt to condemn the failings of our youthful 
days, from an intimate conſciouſneſs that we 
ſhall experience no more the ſame violence of 
1 to 32 them. . 
"The ien of. women 8 — lived 2 
keep. them cloſer. company than thoſe of men. 
in the ſame predicament. Theſe, have always 
buſineſs . to occupy cheir minds com- 
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| pletely; or have at ſeaſt much more than 

falls to the ſhare of women: theſe cannot, 

in the indolence and inactivity of years, fm 
diverſity enough to efface from their remem 2 1h 
brance | thoſe tranſactions, which at one time - 
made fo agrecable and fo n an . 85 
8 them. | 
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Once dds a 4 bee ann war > 
foible of women more than of men; as it is prin- 
cipally by their exterior charms they uſually 
make conqueſts, they know not how to part with 

the idea that of mA apc "hi | gona wy 
OE 


2 


This loſs is to them ſo mortifying, that ſooner 
than admit the notion that they have incurred it, 
they will labour to preſerve a, conviction of the 
contrary, by every art a qr, lg ogy — 
= nw can is ws oh 


- 


cw 8 
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10 ſome. meaſure forſaken the world, they cannot 
find in their hearts, to give over all choughts and 

N ee or err 

The ebe is n ! 
aki ſupremeſt of all pleaſures; to retain it, 

therefore, what will women not do? when they 

perceive it on the wain, and that the time is ap- 
L 4 WE 


proaching, when little or none of it vill remain, 
_ Kill, like menarchs who, after the loſs of the ir 
daminions, will not give up their titles, beau- 
ties though declined from their primitive luſtre, 
— rr img — com- 


F In dates of this ieee difpolitiva 
if the female heart, may it not often times 
- happen, that they are deceived in their own 
feelings, and imagine themſelves. to be lament- 
ing the uſe they made of their charms, while in 
reality, they are only ſorrowing for their loſs, and 


* 


for the mortifying effects of ſo gricvous a de- 
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| Abies attending devotion among the French 


ladies, which retrace to the minds of devotees 


many of thoſe pleaſing emotions that were felt on 
far different occaſions ; and which, by convey- 


ing a lively ſenſe of paſt delights, contribute in 


— e their enge 


a art ok be . N 


mould caſt a tetroſpective eye on the days of 


e and figh for the e ee of * and 


the rranſuftions of hat i 


"exiſtence. ; 
ab * * 
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Many of the practical * their b : 
are of a nature to cheriſh a tenderneſs. of ſenti- 
ments. Some of the ſaints to whom they addreſs 


their prayers, were once lovely, young, and gay 


like themſelves: they feel not therefore that re- 
verence and awe in their intercourſe; with ſuch 


beings, as men neceſſarily experience in their ſup- 
eren to the _ —— of * . 


. it n 4 bande) young vnde 
bloom of life, whoſe interceſſion they deſire for 
an equal ſhare of fortitude with ae in over- 
ee * Ex r 


— it Sete young n man in 
the ſplendor of birth and opulence, who renounces 
all the advantages of ſuch a ſituation ; and who 
perhaps tears himſelf from a lovely object, to de- 
dicate his life to ſolitude, or to pious. employ- 


To him ſhe recommends herſelf as a kind in- 
terceſſor in behalf of her frailty, and as one 
through whoſe loving mediation ſhe promiſes 
herſelf to receive much benefit. 


3 


ceptibly an agreeable acquaintance, with whom 
they confer, as it were, upon all difficulties. 


They have recourſe to them continually, and 


—— — 2 — — 
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cem to look upon them in the light of friends 
and alles, on 1 e ee * Wight 
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— ie thex dvd Dona — ere 
helps and incitements in the way of life which 
they have embraced. It is, in fact, a comfort- 
able ſhelter from the little deference, and the 
feigned attachment which are ſo commonly ſhewn 


nn unn 
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We FIN not forget among 3 — . 
ren ladies given to devotion, eſteem, no 
doubt, a very eſſential one; the company of de- 
vout eccleſiaſtics, either in the character of _ 
de net wo g/ ve ne aelqt v 
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From the great eee anachavade which 
often takes place between theſe ladies and their 


holy viſitants, 1 am inclined to imagine that 


much of what i is termed me ove loten; be- 
ex wy k . „ 


e „ * 1 


— dots have lived' in the pie world, 
can never loſe their perſonal. actviipliſhitivra 
and charms: fo entirely, as not to poſſeſs a rem- 
nant folly ſofficient to impreſs a man of elegant 
ſEntintients, "Ru Winsen more POTN than 
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ling. of this nature are at a certain time 

of life, baps the moſt deſirable in the judg- 

ment of Teaſonable perſons. They hold a happy | 

medium between the fiery impatience of youth, 

and the cold indifference of age, They enliven 

the friendſhips contracted between perſons of 

different ſexes; and though they do not amount 

to love, yet they approach very near it, and 
ee moſt of its ſweets without ap of its 
Jn. 24 | 


70 Win! you ſay that theſe French ladies, who 
chuſe ſo prudent and diſcreet a method of enjoy- 

ing the pleaſures of life, are not every way com- 
nn and ny of imitation. — _ 


But ae RON may ans the con- 
nexion between thoſe ladies and their eccleſiaſ- 
tical intimates, theſe are almoſt always their fa- 
vourite acquaintance, | They are always at home 
for them, and are ſolicitous to convince them by 
every mark of attention and civility, how much 
they are delighted with * company and con- 
N. F | #554 
18 * | | 
It is pleaſant to. behold a - meeting of * 
ä tees, when ſome of theſe ſpiritual confederates 
happen to be preſent. As the ſubjects of dif. 
- courſe upon theſe occaſions are generally ſerious 
and connected with religion, curious opinions 


Ra : 8 
. 


| Theſe b ere ki_g on this account 
e on the one 
band they have female warmth and impetuoſity 
do combat; on the other the favour and predi- 
FP e 


Te The dry with which they unite a ty 
flexibility with as requiſite an oppoſition, is tru- 
ly remarkable. To give up a point without 
conteſt, "would be an exceſs of complaifance, 
which would make them appear ſervile, and de- 
ſtroy the conſequence annexed to their character 
and profeſſion : a flat and obſtinate contradiction 
would be no leſs, if not more dangerous: it 
might ſour and indiſpoſe their female admirers, 
| who, from being long habituated to conceſſion 
and flattery in the former part of their lives, are 
DT Oey! econ m__ 
nn | 
'% 


| ee: ts 
ted by theſe gentlemen : they labour with all 
| poſſible addre is to reconcile diverſity of opinions, 
and by the nicety with which they manage the 
_ diſcuſſions they are 6bliged to engage in, wy 
eun neither be ſaid to contradict eee 
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1 4 
ee reflected, while they were carry- 
Sew happy it would have been for the 
welfare of mankind in general, if the ſame 
yieldingneſs and defire to avoid altercation, 
which prevail i in theſe gentle meetings, could 
preſide in thoſe aſſemblies, that are called toge- 
ther to ſettle diſputed points in the theological 
world; but, which, almoſt always, end in the 
production of new broils arr d rd dern n 
the contending parties. 9325 


'To Hl 0 up the whole of what may be ſaid on 
the ſubjeA of the devout ladies in France, it may 
be aſſerted that they e a . — 
* of women. 


Trey Ls A 8 a to a | life * de- 
votion from motives of ſincere piety, however 
miſtaken they may be in ſome of the practices 
and notions they adopt, yet in many others prove 
of great ſervice, by the charitable ſpirit that anĩ- 
aus BI ina FN of nern. . 


"There 8 are. ladies 8 retire from the 8 
vexed at the diminution of the homages they 
uſed to receive, and to find themſelves out-rival- 
led by more youthful and ſucceſsful new- comers. 


© Theſe, though not to be placed on the ſame 
level with the *. are yet of utility by imi- 
tating 


_w_ 
— —U—— — — — —A—Aiten n, 22 


1 
tating * Their piety in this caſgfiggictated 
by faſhion, and their good deeds H mples, 
which excite their emulation withodꝭ M ttering 


— principles. Wr ee 


4 * * F 6 I 
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The third ſort of * — are © ſuch a As 1 
raſted a, ſufficiency of the enjoyments of the gay 
world, and laid in a ſtock, of polite, knowledge 


and experience in the affairs of life, may FRIES 


be aid to contract the ſphere of hiſs acqua 
Lance, than to relinquiſh ſociety. aa ae 


The gevotion of ſuch ladies is FEY, remov- 


| ed from auſterity, and from lukewarmneſs; and 


ſtest in t. midway between Ae and 


2 1 


privacy. ; - f 15 22. 0 * a 10 2181 Foy 


Their company is nd on courted. 
Being with reaſon regarded as the propereſt mo- 
dels to copy from, they command much reſpect 
among the women, and acquire a large portion © of 


SY 


ere en 2 among 11. —_: 
Ss 5 ol, 6919. 1. 


ek 15e. are thoſe boch they are wil 
ling to countenance. Their recommendation 


2 


ſeldom fails to pole a certain i road! to ſacceſs. | 
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Exe 72055 of fome Opinions of thd Fflucb con- 
* cerming 1 Countrywomen—their "Ideas of 
"I royal Nee Madam de Main tenon. 
dam de Pompadour Agnes Sorel— Influence r 
Power of the French Women-—when firſt intro- 
1 Auced to Court —=PHopreſs of Galldutry—Diſpoſ- 
tion / Men towards Womin. Arto Ang to va- 
rious Climates and Governments—Artifice and 
A "Citing of the F reneB WW, omen—Inftances of it. 
292. 10;-nxn of dane tand Jo. 3: 
610 *ily" brig letters 1 hae debne- 
ated the its of this country conformably to 
the ideas which I coriceived of them; and have 
done' my utmoſt endeav6ars to drü ho pictures 
that did not bear a proper reſemblance. 


a {if 7} 1 od FETs RY 40 21s er wolis 7 C2 lien 


ot 15 in 2 countries dhe dpioian of che 
Hatives themſelves o a fubſest of ſo nice and 
intricate a nature ought | to be carefully conſult. 
ed, I will now, in compliance with ſo Juſt a rule, 


es you of ſome notions which the French en- 


| tertain reſpecting their women, and examine 
them, at the ſame time, with impartiality. 1 80980 


der att | Notwithſtanding 


69 


Notwithſtanding the devotion which French- 
men profeſs for the fair ſex in all countries in- 
diſcriminately, there are no people apter to com- 
plain of their power and influence. While on 


the one hand they patiently ſubmit to the whim 
and capriciouſneſs of woman-kind, on the * 
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ELSE VCO URORT however, 
eee mpl 5 


"There. i bandly a 2 failing or mi 
, Ke which the men of this 


3 = 8 en of 
"As theſe have doubrlefs much _ FE 2 
0 in I houſes and families, there may be ſome 
truth in theſe imputations: but as in France, 
as well as elſewhere, affairs of various — th | 
nations are excluſively. managed by the men, 
there is indubitably much m re of NIE 
than of truth i in theſe invettives, | 


Bot if they carry their accuſations . | 
ſex: beyond the bounds of equity in ſome things, 
there are others When they are * better 
_— 


* , | 
ho $a: A 2 N 1 Tho 
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( 161 ) 5 
Thaug h. .the women here abſtain from med- 
dung with the buſineſs of thoſe counting, houſes 
where the. greater concerns of the mercantile 
world are a juſted, i in that part which relates to 
the detail 90 ey are the buſieſt” individuals in £ 


* 10 174-31. J. 


all einen N hat, 


4 


. 228 
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* 


in A Fg dan le ; their acuteneſs 9 20 
induſtry in the buſineſs tranſacted there, cannot 
be exceeded by rb men or women of any coun- 
try. 8 „ 5 Ss. 
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. The ſhops in i" Paris, and f in every town in 
France, are abſolutely under the government of 
the women: their huſbands are ſo conſcious of 
their ſuperior dexterity, that they truſt all things 


there implicitiy to their 3 and ory oh 
1 * l £361 * 


In the art of ſale or porchaſe thel# talent u 
abe their quickneſs in perceiving ad- - 
vantages, or in diſcovering flaws, their agreeable 
manner of putting off what they wiſh to diſpoſe 
of, the ſprightlineſs they entertain you with 
while bargains are going "forward; theſe and 
A variety of other methods they poileſs'of recom- 
mending* themfelves; render them henna ni 
qualified for the taſk _— have' drm wad 


0 162 3 
eV 


in ſuch matters, that their countrymen are en- 


titled to cenſure them. No women in Europe, 
not even the Dutch, ſo renownedly expert in the 
3 can ſurpals them in theſe 
. 


ki is 3 nn and of far 


I other importance, their coyntrymen ſo often 
find fault with them for aſſuming too much i in- 


1 fluence eee 3 


eee much 


x (may, are the primom mobile of all that is planned 


executed in that kingdom, relative to its go- 


vernment and politics, as well as to internal con- 


uk of inferior mo 


# 141 5 
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Their — e de them 


2 "miltralſes. of coary-ſecrer der pry. into every 
. ſcheme of conſequence, whether of a public 
tendency. or of a private nature, . it 


ſatility Fay" them low 6n 
of banks it occupies their facul- 


if * of the moſt ſerious, as well a as 
of the maſt airy cam * 


and gives them 2 


8 
$$ 


Id 


8 s 


n 
* 
* 


if 163 - ” 
intereſt in all affairs, that bags their bikes 
ens fi an the iretch. . tit 


- Mw A of * af is, 3 e a feroale 


favourite; the natural yolatility and talkative- 


neſs of this nation is ſuch, that the wiſeſt af 


them partake of it. Now a French lady de- 
lights in exacting from her admirers a detail of 


what they are doing in the world; of courſe a 
man will endeavour to give her ſome ſatisfaction 


on this ſcore; but let him be ever ſo diſcreet, 


hen once engaged in topics of this ſort, it will 


be difficult for him to preſerye his diſcretion ſo 
inviolate, as not to drop ſome hint that will, in 
ſpite of himſclf, lead to a clue, which female 


cCunning will either unravel itſelf, or ct 


Vaan. him eren 5p ago. igang. 


1 ſuch RY are the n of ſtate banded 
about among the great. The miniſter cannot 
totally conceal them: we will ſuppoſe that his 
years or gravity preſerve him from female 
ſnares; but then he has aſſiſtants and depend 
ents; theſe neceſſarily participate in his know- 
ledge; and if but one only of theſe communi- 
cates any part of it, the reſt i is, 5 enen 
abe. ſoon ine 4 

wet 


Such are the grievances a n com- 


. of; but who is to blame in all this but 


M 2 himſelf ? 


( 204 -) 
bhimſelf ? His blind homage to the ſex renders 
him a willing ſubſervient to all their demands; 
he knows that unleſs he unboſoms himſelf on 
every occaſion, he runs the chance of being diſ- 
earded; this no Frenchman will ſubmit to while 
he is able to avert ſuch an humiliation; he 
therefore factifices all conſiderations to enjoy 
the ſmiles of the lady to whom, for the Moe he 
US e be 0 ha bras himſelf.” 5 


Cardinal Richelieu, it is gad, was 0 0 july 
aware of this being the character of his country- 
men, that he always enjoined it to his intimates, 

on whoſe attachment and fidelity he could de 
Sea) to ingratiate themſelves with thoſe ladies 
who were known to be the favourites of the 
principal perſonages in the kingdom. By ſuc- 
ceeding in their applications of this kind, many 
of his dependents roſe to great preferments, 
through the utility they were of to their maſter, 
in diſcloſing the ſecret machinations of thoſe 
courtiers that were averſe to his meaſures, 1 
n, overturn nec g r et e 

SP 

oli — Cardinal a was not 
wanting to himſelf in this important particular, 
and trod ſucceſsfully in the footſteps of his pre- 
deceſſor; his genius, tutored betimes in the 
ſchool of Italian ſubtlety, knew by his own ex- 
8 of 9 a woman can be in ef- 

| fecting : 


333 ped.» 
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fecting diſcoveries, when ſhe has once obtained 
an aſcendancy over the man from e ver 


| The Wan are abſolutely infatuated in their 
' Notions of the omnipotence of women. It is 
eſpecially in diſaſters that befal the public, they 
are principally ne to criminate hank 7 2 


During the . part of the reign-of Fes : 
the Fourteenth, the high credit of Madpm de 
Maintenon with that monarch, did him more 
diſſervice with his ſubjects, than all the miſcon- 
duct, unſkilfulneſs, or misfortunes of his miniſ- 
ters or generals. Whatever they did wrong, 
was imputed to that lady's ill advice to the 
e in e him to _Y them. 


No ata was ever more. untrue, or more 
inequitably founded; Louis employed the beſt 
miniſters and the beſt generals that his kingdom 
.afforded ; unluckily for him they had to deal 
with more able miniſters and more able gene- 
ou 
But this the French either did not, or would 
not perceive. Des Miniſtres et des Generaux à la 
Maintenon, was the word at Court among the 
diſcontented, and was the cry of = ignorant 


multirude throughout the nation... 
Re 5 8 In 


. 


. W. 306 - 
14 later times, even our own, the ſat 
ation prevailed; if poſſible, in a more abſurd 
degree. While our fleets and armies, during the 
lace triumphant war, were aſtoniſhing the whole 


word with the greatneſs and perpetuity of their 
ſueteſſes, the French were exclaiming againſt 
Madam de Pompadour, and reviling her in the 
moſt ſcandalous manner, for betraying her King 
and country to the enemy. They did not limit 
themſelves to general aſſertions ; they particular- 
ned her perfidy ; but the inſtances they men- 
tioned were ſo unaccountable and incredible, 
* no re in an _— _—_ believe them, 


It is not ttt wil ee eee 
of this abſurd kind are eagerly received and diſ- 


ſeminated ; they ſeem to have gained ground 
even among many of the better ſort. Often 
Have 1 heard our victories aſcribed to the gold 
- brown into the lap of that celebrated lady; and 
the many defeats of the French at ſea and land 
laid to her charge in the moſt circumſtantial 


As a ſample of the amazing credulity of the 
French in theſe matters, I recolle&, that being 
once in the company of ſome French officers, 
and the diſcourſe turning on the events of the laſt 
Vor, one of them, a gentleman of good ſenſe in 
other — Wann —— in à certain 


naval 


naval engagement (which I now forget) the 
French .commander had poſitive and explicit 
orders in his pocket, procured avowedly by Ma- 
dam de Pompadour, to ſuffer himſelf to be beat- 
en and taken. What can one ſay to people 
who are determined to give faith to ſuch * 
ſurdities? 1 1 


That lady, however, was not more po 
, nate chan any of her anteceſſors; the miſtreſſes 
- of kings in France have met with very little 
quarter from the people of that kingdom ; theſe 
delight in depicting them with the moſt invidi- 
ous colours, and repreſenting wongy as am 
d origin of all public calamities, | 


10 the Fourteenth nad affuredly did AY 


_ nite miſchief to his realm, and his bad qualities 


| were. many: yet the French to this day, when 
they ſpeak of his vices, inſiſt more vehemently 
on his addiction to women, than upon any other; 
they ſeem willing to forget his unjuſt wars, his 
depopulation of the kingdom, his oppreſſion of 
the people, and the other ſiniſter events of his 
reign; but his miſtreſſes they are not che leaf 
_ inclined to forgive him. 


* be ants lady of this 3 3 ever 
_ cſeaped the odium of the French nation, was the 
- | JAMOU Agnes Sorel, the favourite of Charles 


the 


( 168 ) 


the Seventh, the forrunate competitor of our 


Henry the — for Ws crown "of: that mo- 
IEF" 

In addition to her r ſhe bad an 
extraordinary ſhare of wit, and a greatnefs of 
foul that endeared her even to thoſe who diſap- 
proved of her connexion with that prince : but 
what chiefly recommended her to public notice 
and affection was, that ſhe did not countenance 


the inaftivity and indolence of which he was 
© notoriouſly guilty ; on the contrary, ſhe was 
ever exciting him to act ion, and urging him to 
- fignalize himſelf by ſuch exploits, as ſhould 


make his ſubjects ma ies he was worthy 
"I —_ _ Gy 


Tbere ne of hh, thay eng i 
one day very buſied in preparing things for a 


x - Feſtival of pleaſure on her account, ſhe told him 

with the reſolution of a heroine, that ſhe would 
not abſolutely partake of it, nor of any other, 
until he had gained in perſon ſome advantage 
over the enemy. She added, that it had been 
predicted to her, ſhe ſhould one day be the miſ- 
| rreſs of a great and victorious king; that day 


_ the had long looked for; it was yet to come; 
the king of England bid faireſt to be that con- 
quering prince who was deſtined for her; ſhe 
_ wiſhed bim therefore to maintain by noble deeds 

his 


. 6169) 
his title to her heart, leſt ſhe ſhould be _— 
e it to is more nn Oy 


| This: a woah dit its : het 
effect; it rouſed the king from the ſtate of in- 
action in which he had hitherto remained, to the 
great prejudice of his affairs; he aſſumed im- 
mediately an active and diligent part; his at- 
tachment to Agnes, inſtead of ſoft and effemi- 
nate, became manly and heroic, and he ſtrove 


thenceforward to deſerve her imiles 855 deeds of 10 
; E and proweſs. | 
It was happy for Charles to have connected 
7 himſelf. with a woman of this noble diſpoſition: 
well. might his ſubjects forgive him his paſſion 
for one that conſulted his honour and the 
public welfare {till more than her o conveni- 
, ence. In this inſtance, the miſtreſs. corrected 
5 the Monarch, and taught him at the hazard of 
4 | loſing. the power and ſplendor annexed to her 
, ſituation, the duties which a prince in his cir- 
% . cumſtances owed in ſo peculiar a manger to his 
n | ee „„ 
n 170 this celebrared lady may in ſome meaſure 
7 be aſcribed the ſalvation of France. Charles 
0 was of ſo luxurious and careleſs a temper, that | 
a while the Engliſh arms were carrying all befere l 
ls them, he was amuſing himſelf with merriments 7 
iis £ ** — 


1+ 4 Com) F 
and diverſioris, as if in a time of profound peace 
and ſecurity. One of his generals waiting upon 
him on à buſineſs of great importance, found 
him ſo taken up in planning a matter of this 
nature, that without attending to the ſubject of 
this officer's errand, the King ſpent a conſidera- 
ble time in explaining to him the whole proceſs 
of the affair that ſo much employed his atten- 
tion; aſking him, after he had done, what he 
thought of it? I think, anſwered the General, 
that you cannot loſe your ä | 
and gaily. 


Tie high opinion of this famous miſtreſs of 
char the Seventh of France, followed her to 

the grave, and has laſted to this day. French 

"writers of All clafles, posts a6d kiflori: 


wen and ecclefiaſtics, ſpeak of her with KIA 
Sbe has been celebrated by the moſt illuſtrious 


perſonages in her country; even kings have 
taken up e pou to do honour fo her wens. p 


"OP Sbe was held in nur venrraicn by Frin- 
eis the Firſt, the great reviver and protector of 
literature in France, and one of the greateſt 

' princes that ever adorned the throne” a4 that 
e Fe e Zig 

L 5 | to 


„ 
to the courtiers that accompanied him, gentle- 
men, ſaid he, let tne pay that tribute of praiſe 
and gratitude which, as King of France, I owe 
to the memory of a woman who preſerved the 
crown on the head of my predeceſſors; fo faying, 
he wrote the following lines under the pic- 


| Plus de louange el & bonneur tu merit, 
La cauſe etant de France recowurer, © 


=” ce que peut dedans un cloitre ouvrer 
Cloſe nonain ou bien devot bermite. 


More praiſe and honour thou deſerveſt for 
being the cauſe of recovering France, than is 
due to the recluſe virtues of nuns and friars 
cloiſtered up in falicude.” * 


The D expreſs themſelves 
too warmly, when they ſpeak of one who was 
ſo eminently inſtrumental in retrieving France 
from the terrible condition, to which, during 
ſeveral reigns, it had been reduced, through the 
formidable aſcendancy obtained by the councils 
nnen n 


But fuck miſtreſſes are not frequently Sound 
neither in France nor in other countries; when 
ſuch female characters appear, tis pity that a 


diadem _ not always encircle their brows. 


It 


. 3 


Cu 


Id is not only in royal favourites the French 
can trace the cauſes of public * it is 
__ in thoſe who are leſs exalted. „ 


Ge * en vas not more true at hi 


| time it was firſt ſaid, than it is at preſent among 


the ladies who ſway les pusſſances, as the French 


ſtile n hp rulag n in France. 5 


I have hears! a late Miniſter of 558 in Vhance, 
accuſed of being ſuch a dupe and flave to his 
miſtreſs, as to commit to her hands an almoſt 
unlimited -power in the er 27 * to 


e e n 


„ woman was af: a boch n and, 


ee for numbers, had equal art and 

ſubtlety; ſhe governed abſolutely in this oppreſ- 
five province, and raiſed an 3 revenue by 

her manifold contrivances. | * | 


| They who! bore any ſecret ili to ee. 
might, for a ſtipulated ſum, obtain a letter of 
impriſonment againſt them; and the friends of 


theſe might, on the like terms, procure their 


_ releaſe. Thouſands of ſuch letters and releaſes 
paſſed through her hands, and ſerved to enrich 
her- _— at the ee of the 196.5 
. 0 e ee 
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This infamous traffic was not diſcovered till ic 


had been long carried on; and 1 don't remem- 


ber to. Tweh "ever. heard this mh ſufferers were 
any ways indemnified. ; 


- Joſtances p oppreſiion. _ gre ns + 
pretty much in the ſame ſtrain, are laid to the 


** of others of che like claſs. es 
5 But this only er a part of the griev- 5 
ances the French complain of, as occaſioned by 


„ el e WT 


. e 


q a, 


"The F FL ſcruple not to tell you, that the 
four pillars of the ſtate reſt on their ſhoulders. 
Theſe four pillars, it ſeems, are, in the firſt 
place, the making of war and peace; ſecondly, 
the diſpoſal of all places, civil, eccleſiaſtical, and 
military; thirdly, the diſtribution of rcwards 
and of puniſhments; fourthly, the reception into 
favour, and the diſmiſſion from the good graces 
of the ſovereign. and his miniſters. _ 


* According to this deſcription, the credit and 
authority of the French women is great indeed. 
Neither is it altogether unfounded, if one may 
judge from the daily reports of what occurs at 
the French Court, and every where elſe in that 
country. | 


e 1 
2 * 


FVV 
It is eaſy to perceive, on a very little acquaint- 
ance with the French, how much they are not 
only influenced, but even avowedly 5 ET by 
the ſex. | 


Married people ſhould have 1 0 one I in 
two bodies; but, without being married, both 
the bodies and ſouls of the men in France, are 
at the abſolute devotion of the women or, in 
other words, the women ae the life and foul 


— animates the en. 2 | 


The weakneſs of mind, the abi üs of n 

kind in matters of importance, has long been, 
with, or without reaſon, a ſubje& of much talk 
and declamation among men: but the French 
exceed, perhaps, all nations in expreſſing a flight 
opinion of female abilities; and yet, ſtrange to 
tell, no nation ſeems readier to give the ut to 
its own aſſeverations. DO 


They put one in 3 on theſe e of 
thoſe bravos who ſpeak boldly of their in- 
tended feats, while the enemy is at a diſtance ; 
but who loſe their reſolution, and ſhrink with 


fear at bis approach. | 3 OR? - 


It js preciſcly ſo with moſt F renchimen.; ; ble : 
abſent, their female tyrants are but little mind- 


| WI and one would be apt to think that the 
Salic 


Gn) 

Salic law, which diſqualifies the women from 
wearing the crown, diſqualifies them no lets 
from claiming the leaft ſhare of power.in the 
ſmalleſt o occurrences. 


But Wir different are -the realities 0 ap- 
pearances l Lou may hear a man laying aut 
with the greateſt air of determination, the pro; 
jeas which he has formed, or rather pretends to 
be forming; little would you ſuſpect that meer 
imagination is all the while at work for your en- 
tertainment; yet this is certainly the caſe; the 
preſence of her, on whoſe predilection he values 
himſelf, ſuſpends all further progreſs; and, 
unleſs her aſſent has accompanied his intentions, 
he will never venture to TY them into EXE= 
eb | | . 


This cubjeRtion of the men is dee 8 
4 with every ſoftening circumſtance on the 
part of the women; they rule, tis true, but 
then it is over willing ſubjects, who are proud 
of their ſubmiſſion, and who glory in the obe- 
dience they pay to the deſires my er _ 
their fair ones. 


Feoar from dai reluctance, the n to 

do them juſtice, do not obey like ſlaves; tis a 
ſpirit of gallantry that adimates them in this 
-vaiverſal deference for the fair ſex ; their com- 


pliaace 
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ö viently:. 


They are even ingen FE: in diſplaying their 
alacrity in fuch caſes; the aiiticipation of a 


lady's wiſhes, is an art which they ſtudy with 
much eagerneſs. They who. ſucceed beſt are 
always rewarded with thoſe flattering marks of 


which the. * wornen: are uſually — 


are included in this account, The firſt leſſon 


a young gentleman learns, is de ſavoir. plaire 
aux dames, to ingratiate himſelf with the ladies; 
and, we may truly add, it is 1805 lad woe a 
Frenchman — — 1194 & Ls 


1 "os France it is *. 6 to Sy 4 * on 
: whorn, age Is. advancing with rapid ſtrides, anxi- 


ouſly. exerting himſelf to maintain his favour 


vith the ladies. FR, i aots 
Neither years nor ſtation ſeem 8 an im- 


15 propriety. i in ſuch purſuits; even perſons of un- 
amiable character on many accounts, will aim at 


This 


the reputation of * men of . 


F 
| 1 


pliance is evidently dictated by the motive of 
pleaſing. thoſe to whoſe. will, ONE us pon. 3 


approbation, with which the wiſeſt men in the 
wiſeſt nations are fo deeply captivated, and 


** 
798 
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This frame of mind is of long ſtanding in 
the F. rench nation. Amoog other memorable 
examples let it he recorded, that the great Tu- 
renne was a Profelled gallant at more than ſixty ; 
and that the ſevere and moroſe Louvois was not 


without his miſtreſs; for whom, it ſeems, he 


entertained ſo much fondneſs, that he procured 


her a place and admiſſion at Court, in order to 
gratify her vanity ; and poſſibly, at the ſame 
. to e his. c own TIF 1 and conſe- 


4 


= | ANN £02 Uh 

Both theſe remarkable inſtances have been 
frequently repeated in the imitation of perſons 0 
of the like elevation; there is not a Court in 


22 5 where the great and powerful are proner 


to appear in the light of humble. wry, and 


favourites of the ladies. 


"Thats, on the other a being no 61 in- 
clined to bave admirers over whom to exerciſe 
their ſway, tis no way ſurprizing, that both 
ſexes agreeing ſo well id their propenſities, 
France ſhould be abundantly repleniſhed with 
"Righ finiſhed oma in theſe open. 


Much did he F rench of yore ſpeak a d write 


of the gallantry of their times; but I think the 


"preſent yields not in this 1 to any former 
N N er 
. OS 


f 
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fe is not three centuries ſince” women, were 
firſt introduced to Court in F rance, upon that 
free and ordinary footing they are at this day. 
The firſt monarch who by his feſtive diſpoſition 
and love of * invited them e was 
Francis I. 


1 eG Rn ts 
5 1 * 4 4 # 


. Before his time, * reſort of the ladics to din 
was only occaſional; ſuch as a high feſtival on 
account of the marriage or birth of ſome royal 
or princely perſonage, or the rejoicings for ſome 

| auſpicious event. . 


— 
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| © Whatever the occaſions were, they any re- 
curred at long intervals; and the ladies led far 
more retired lives than they would be Pe 


* at preſent. 


4 4 7 3 0 bY 1 
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The principal occurrences chat drew them 
from their retirements, were tilts and tourna- 
ments. Here they appeared in all the ſplendour 
of the times, and here the youths of noble fa- 
milies had opportunities of rendering themſelves 
acceptable in their eyes by feats of manly 


That familiar intercourſe which now ſo much 
facilitates acquaintance, was then utterly un- 
known: it often happened, that a young noble- 
man or * became enamoured with a 


young 


(199) 
young lady on the bare rumour of her charms, 
and never enjoyed the fight of her, except at 
church, or until ſome concourſe of this kind 
. her forth 1 to o public 1 oagh TSR Oy 

Immured n at Qrong holds,” the 
young ladies ſpent their time in domeſtic occu- 
pations, under the eye of their parents; they 
ſeldom ſtirred abroad for amuſement, unleſs on 
a viſit to ſome relation, or upon a hunting or 
hawking party, mounted on led palfreys, and 
n OM the eee and 5 8 90 
| jr was ih fhle of like that ders in 
France, not only among the younger, but even 
the married ladies, with few exceptions, until 
the commencement of the reign of th a men- 
Wonen N e 5 Y # 
7717 p i 9x96 
The 8 indeed may be aid of lis way of - 
living prevalent among the ladies throughout 
the reſt of Europe. In England their appear- 
ance at Court did not become frequent until the 
days of Henry the Eighth, N was eee wor 
che "more F taneis. b | 


"3 
5 1 } fr 


al their firlt reli to „cbt in this 
habicual manner, much outcry was raiſed by the 
moraliſts of the age; they complained of it as 
an infringement upon the former ſtrictneſs of 
N 2 | man- 


(180) 


manners, and predicted a ſocedy Ae purity | 
W 2; . 


But notwithſtanding their declamations, the 
ladies having got poſſeſſion of this agreeable 
| ſpot, were not diſpoſed to relinquiſh it. The 
men on the other hand, were too much pleaſed 
with their company to conſent to their abſence. 


In the mean SYN as the n of | 8 
was taking place every where, it inſpired the 
men with more gentle and refined methods of 
recommending themſelves to the notice of the 


| ſhields or armour, or un- horſing each other at 
juſts and tiltings, they compoſed ſongs and 
2 and e them to the ſound "eu 00%; and 


The ladies were not e 10 improving 
nn in the ſame line: they learned to 
ſing by more melodious rules than heretofore; 


they learned to play upon virginals, and other 
muſical inſtruments of more elegant inven- 


tion, and ſofter e gg thoſe in former 
Mage er i 5:4 
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1 
But as a juſt medium, when attained, ſeldom 
remains untranſgreſſed, the politeneſs and reſine- 
ment which had ſucceeded the ancient ſimplicity 
and plainneſs of manners, degenerated gradually * 
into licentiouſneſs. The reſpective courts of 


Francis and Henry exhibited Wie ſcenes of this 
nature. 


On the demiſe of this laſt monarch, England 
under the three following reigns, of his ſun Ed- 
ward, and his daughters Mary and Elizabeth, 
remained within the bounds of decency in theſe 


reſpess. 


Neither indeed were 1  ſubſequen reigns of 
James and Charles the Firſt, notoriouſly deprav- 
ed. It was not until the accefſion of Charles the 
Second, that profligacy .in regard to women 
reared its head in a bare-faced manner, and made 
a conſiderable breach in * morals of the Engliſh 
nation. ; 


— 


| 


But it was far otherwiſe in France. The li- 
centiouſneſs that begun in the days of Francis 
the Firſt, augmented faſt under his ſucceſſors. 
8 Henty the Second, his ſon, encouraged it by his 
own example; and it continued to increaſe 
under his three ſons and ſucceſſors, Francis che 

Second, Charles the Ninth, and Henry the 

8 
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Henry the Fourth was a prince of too much 
3 in his own morals to diſcourage it in 
others. Gallantry ſince his time has made a ra- 
pid N in France. 8 . 


His 6 "ban 12 Fr Thinenth, was in bis 
perſon a pious and well-meaning prince: but his 
life, though exemplary, made no impreſſion on 
his courtiers : his character was not ſufficiently 
reſpeRable to gain imitators even of the virtues 
he had; and he remains a ſtrong proof, how 
much it is neceſſary that a king ſnould have 
royal and princely, as well as perſonal good qua- 
lities, in order to be ſet up as an object of rever- 
ence and imitation. 3 
Lewis the Fourteenth was far from being a 
pattern of regularity. His youth was a ſcene of 
. continual gallantry. Perhaps no ſovereign in 
Europe, not even our voluptuous Charles the 
Second, exceeded him, His inconſtancy was 
fixed at laſt upon his becoming acquainted with 
Madam de Maintenon, whom he made his wife. 


3 to this cvenc, his courtiers had a 
1 licentious example to follow in the conduct 
of their maſter. A great part of his reign was 
marked accordingly by freedom and unreſtraint 
in female manners. Decency in behaviour and 


in externals was duly 802 ; but libertin- 
„ 
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time. 


His ſucceſſor, Lewis the Fifteenth, was, du- 
ring a long ſpace, a complete model of conjugal 


* 


attachment; but he was ſurrounded by cour- 
tiers who profeſt very different maxims; he 


could not reſiſt the contagion, and gave at laſt 


into a courſe of life with which the world is 
Nd nne | 


„endend in 4 matters, 186 which Si 
are numbers in France, pretend to diſcover a dif- 
ferent kind of gallantry, in each of the epochas 
LI have mentioned. I have read ſome and heard 
ſtill more diſcuſſions upon this ſubject: but all 


I can gather is, that in proportion as the per- 


ſons noted for their gallantry, were either more 


or leſs refined in their education and ſentiments, 
their connexions of this nature were attended by 


more or leſs of 3 wad mn 


Tube F rench in general frankly allow the BY 


ſent æra to be the moſt irregular; and licentious 
of any; they even ſeem to think it is accom- 
panied with a degree of coarſeneſs of which they 


acquit their forefathers : theſe, in their devia- 
ations from ſtrict virtue, did not forget an ap- 
pearance of decency; but their deſcendants ah t 


ei abide both appearance: and reality. 


N'4 3 by ts 1 


iſm gained ground and has loſt none ſince his 
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Such is the verdi& of the Freoch — 
on the preſent generation. 20112 


If the men are more wanting than rde 
exterior reſtraints, the women muſt of courſe be 
e e deficient in enen of manners. 


This we * not W PTY 8 1 
The leaſt obſervation will teach us, that the 
French women are guilty of liberties in theſe 
matters, which, were they to extend no farther, 
are highly offenſive to perſons who look for pu- 
rity even in the ſemblance of things, and who 

think, not without good reaſons, that to break 
down theſe exterior fences of virtue, 3 
1 to the — of virtue 1 . 


* 


- — empire in mi is e the govern- 
ment of the country where it Exiſts. While at- 
_ tachments laſt, nothing can be more abſolute 


on the part of the n more ſub. 
arg a Re man. 


But as Connexions of this en are . 
mort lived, the. various ways of exerciſing domi - 
nion, become by their novelty 2 
amuſement to choſe who Wo it. 


e r of ſome kind or other 
feems e ee Whether in 


love os 
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love or in politics, he is always ready to bend 
the knee before ſome favourite idol. 


The French reproach the Engliſh for being 
as unmanageable in matters of love as in thoſe 
of ſtate. The truth is, when an Engliſhman fixes 
his attachment upon a woman, notwithſtanding 
he is far from deficient in fervour, yet he is not 


ſo entirely devoted to his paſſion, as to be blind- 


ed by it into abſurdities deſtructive to his peace 
or character. He loves like a man without 
fawning like a child. Such is, oy ſpeak- 
ing, the character of an Engliſh lover, 


Another difference very material withe ſex is, 


that a woman can place more reliance on the at- 


tachment of an Engliſhman. Though not fo 
rich in proteſtations, ke remains more- firm and 
ſolid in ſubſtantial and laſting affection; and is 
pot cafily moved to abandon his choice. 


"He is is not, indeed ſo ſubmiſſive to the capri- 
cious humour of his miſtreſs as a Frenchman, 
He complies with her defires in a generous, bur 
not a ſlaviſh manner; and though willing to- go 


great lengths to pleaſe her, is not NP g- 


verned by all her Rates, | 


Such Frenchmen as delight to refine” upon all 
ſubjects, attribute theſe differences in the reſ- 


pective behaviour of the Engliſh and the French 


4 


to woman kind, urch co he diſparity of wr 
vernment in thoſe two nations. 
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How far ſuch a ſpeculation -may be founded 
cannot, I imagine, be very clearly aſcertained 
The temper of mankind is undoubtedly affected 
by the genius of the government they live un- 
der: but though abſolute power is ſufficiently 
felt in France, it is equally known in other parts, 
and in ſome carried to a far greater exceſs: yet 
we find in moſt of them, the men far leſs ſub- 
jected to the women; if we may not indeed juſtly 
accuſe the men of being much too domineering. 


The truth may be, that climate and natural 
conſtitution more efficaciouſly contribute to the 
formation of men's characters in theſe inſtances, ; 
bb . e 107 6 r = 


Variety of governments haves ſucceflively pre- 
vailed in the ſame countries, without materially 
affecting the general diſpoſition of the inhabi- 
tants in their connexions with woman king. 


The e principal influence exerted by Glpertey of 
government is in the conjugal ſtate. It is from 
various cauſes found to be leſs liable to contami- 


vation in republics than in monarchies. 


? #85... N OY i 
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One of the moſt obvious appears to be, that 
in courts and capitals, the luxurious reſidence 
of princes and courtiers, their examples are per- 

petually ſtimulating others to imitate them: 
the conſequence is, that as they uſually ſpend 
much of their lives in irregularity and diflipa- 
tion, they corrupt the inferior claſſes, always too 
ready to tread in the footſteps of their ſuperiors. 


But in republics, whatever the opulence of in- 
dividuals may be, ſtil] as their power is confined, 
and their perſons no other wiſe reſpected, than their 
lives and character can render them, vicious and 
immoral habits cannot meet with patrons of ſuf- 


ficient magnitude, to ſcreen their deformity : 


As all people are in ſome meaſure on a level, 


vice is not winked at on account of perſonal ele- 


vation, and they who lead a diſſolute life, are 
liable to the ſevereſt cenſure and reprimand from 
their fellow - citizens. 5 


| Thus more private virtue is found in general 
to ſubſiſt in the intercourſe between the ſexes in 
republican nn than in R 


Still, however, the degree of warmth in their 
reciprocal attachments, may be deduced from 
the nature of the climate which they inhabit. 


This 


——— — — 


batiſm, the natives ſtill retain a ſort of deſpotiſm 
over the fair ſex. It is true they are leſs rugged 


ey 


This is ſufficiently perceptible i in moſt coun- 
tries, notwithſtanding the revolutions they may 
have experienced, and however the character of 
the people may have been altered in matters 
unconnected with this object. e 


12 the northern kingdoms of Spades 2 
Denmark, the women are to this day regarded 


. with the ſame eye as many centuries ago. The 
attachment of the men, though conſtant and 


laſting, is cool and placid ; and their love bor- 
ders near on ſimple friendſhip. 5 


In Ruſſia, ſaving the extirpation of ſome eul- 
toms that were the reſult of ignorance and bar- 


and ferocious than formerly: but it is only at 
court, and in ſome choice eircles that women 
are treated with that politeneſs and deference 


wich are due to their ſex. 


| 7 Poland ad in. Germany, » views — power 
and intereſt are as cogent as in preceding times; 


and devotion to the fair not much influenced 


by paſſion or ſentimental preference of perſons. 
The gallantry of thoſe countries is rather an imi- 
tation of what has been imported from abroad, 


by thoſe among them who have viſited foreign 


| parts, 


(s 


parts, than the ure n ne, in- | 
2 In Flanders, and 8 Holland, 5 * eſ- 
pecially, there is a regularity in their modes of 
love and wooing that is in a manner traditional. 
Violence of attachment is hardly known, but in 
the tranſlations of thoſe many romances that are 


fabricated in the more ſouthern nations. Of 
_ gallantry ſome ſpecimens exiſt ; bur they ate of 


a ſedate complexion; and a; the parties con- 


cerned the females are very frequently the na- 


tives of other countries. 3 


1 # 4 


The Decks women are in truth rather friendly 
and ſociable than animated and Aracging, 


They amuſe one without invading one's repoſe. 
The better ſort are extremely civil and well-bred, 


and are endowed with an eaſy unaffected af- 
fability that is very agreeable to e, f 


The Spaniſh and ws women ſtill 


| maintain their old character of being addicted to 


very warm paſſions, There i is no difference be- 


tween the paſt and the preſent periods relative to 


this particular in either of theſe nations. Their 
poets and novel writers deſcribed them formerly 
as we ſtill find them at this day. 8 
In Italy che empire of loye has loſt + aki 
of. that „ with which we ſee i it depicted by | 
Writers 


( 190 ) 
writers who flouriſhed of yore. Women indeed 
are leſs confined, as well as in Spain and Portu- 

gal, than they uſed to be; but the ſame temper 
and inclinations remain in full force; and in 
theſe both the men and the women throughout 
_—_ GT era reſemble their warmed 


12 


: In the Aftatic parts of the world, as well as in 

| the European provinces belonging to the Turkiſh 
empire, the like taſte and notions — w4 
tween . two ſexes as in ancient times. 
DE, | AS | 

Without going cherries. more extenſiv ely 

into a diſquiſition of this kind, it ſeems clear that 
the diſpoſitions of men and women reciprocally 
differ but in few inſtances, in any country at 
preſent, from what they were in the remoteſt | 
Eras we are acquainted with. 5 


From thence we are fauthoriſed to conclude, 
that climate, independently of political conſtitu- 
tion, has the principal hand in the forming and 
modelling human natute, in relation to the 
feelings, ſentimenta, and behaviour of the men 
towards the women. x) 


The French women are uncommonly alert in 


= exhibiting their brighteſt ſide. Whatever ac- 


compliſhments they are miſtrefſes of are diſ- 


played in a very —_— and gracious manner. 
TAY 


n | 1 ( 1 191 | ) 
They are poſſeſſed in the ſupremeſt degree of the 
moſt ' uſeful of all talents, that of making the 
utmoſt of thoſe they have received from nature 

or ny e 1 ere 
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-* Thy alſo poſſeſs ae call not inferior to 
the former, that of timeing them properly, and 


employing them . ae parade 0 or af- 
ation. ah 


; f 1 . 5 
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But heir en while dle ae wan 
credit for all this, complain bitterly of the uſe 
15 make of theſe pleaſing qualifications. 


: pos: hey accuſe them of barbouring perpetual 
dig upon the men, of an unvarying in- 
tention to ſeduce indiſcriminacely, all who ap- 
proach them, and to wake as N conqueſts 
as their enticing, arts ban Hfocure. Sls 


0 
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In <heſe purſuits they are repreſented as quite 
orderly and ſyſtematical. According as their 
plan is laid, they form themſelves by previous 
care and Nr to ee it E ſuc- 
ces. „ 


As their enterpriſing Aiſpolition leads, them 

into a variety of attempts, they are particularly 
cautious in prefacing the buſineſs they have in 

view, by exerciſing themſelves 1 in thoſs qualifi- 
cations, 


g „%% 
een benen 

to thoſe on —_—_— unn of 9 
will depend. | 0 HOT 
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Purſuant to ns maxim, 1 — 4 not — 
fince that a lady of high rank, intending to 
ſolicit a biſhop for a benefice in favour of her 
nephew, took the pains. to read over very dili- 
gently the writings of the Moliniſts againſt the 
Janſeniſts. The good biſhop, it ſeems, was a 
warm foe to theſe laſt, and always expreſſed par- 
ticular ſat ion in Ae e Ws 

them. 
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f The lady was both handſome Ar bad 
a large ſhare of education, and was a e 
fluent ſpeaker ; having itudied as much as ap- 
q . neceſſary for ber purpoſe, the threw 

rſelf in the way of this prelate as often as ſhe 
could, taking eſpecial care to bring on im- 
 perceptibly thoſe topics of * in 
which the Knew he lo much delighted. 


\* 


She diſplayed accordingly fo much rancour 
al Janſeniſm, and ſpoke with ſo much fer- 
vour on the oppoſite fide of the queſtion, ſhe 

with ſo much knowledge, and ſhewed 
herſelf miſtreſs of to much learning on the points 
debated, that the prelave was s equally aſtoniſhed | 
and SC with her. 


E 2 $i LF 
„ 3 EEE , 
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F 

ln the courſe of a few converſations ſhe made 
an abſolute conqueſt of his intereſt and power 
in eccleſiaſtical matters, which were very con- 
ſiderable; ſhe not only procured the benefice 
ſhe had propoſed for her nephew, but was en- 
abled to provide for ſeveral others of e 
ae in the lane une. a Iller 
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"The famous Marſhal "=" every one Kaser 
was all his life a profeſſed admirer of the fair. 
 A'lady of great wit, but rather indifferent cir- 
_ cutnſtances,” had an only ſon, a comely and 

promiſing youth, whom ſhe was very deſiròus of 
introducing to the Marſhab᷑s aequaintanee and 
favour. She had a talent for drawing, and 
upon this ſhe e to erect the edifice of 


des _ 
her ſon's proſperity. © * FEA 585 | Ys 


The Marſhal bad a was in ahi ne not far 
from the lady's houſe. In his excurſions he 
often paſſed before it: on this circumſtance ſhe 
formed a project A" wn FRG aner 
ſnoention : * 
Ae id . Big 313 26874 mid un 1603 


ne of her aids was nai Bag a yoang- 


fellow in the neighbourhood. As in France it 
is cuſtomary in genteel families, to behave with 
hoſpirality on ſuch occaſions, the gave the young 
couple a wedding dinner, and invited all their 
friends, n the ſame time a convenient 
Aal i O * 


* 


. 

dancing place in the court yard before her houſe, 
for all the young folks in the yoo; nk 
n eee en t 

e Marſhal ao be bod ef 
ſuch fights, and that his curioſity would natu · 
rally prompt him to look in upon this company 
of ruſtic _ | in 1 courſe of pu wenn 8 


Ina this ſhe was not nen, aken: de Marſhal 
on his return homewards, hearing the ſound of 

mulic - a8d dapcing, ſtopped: at her gate, and 

ſtood. awhile. gg wad: a= age 


ee an 


This was tha _—_—— minute the lady had 
long wiſhed for ; ſhe haſted to the gate, and in 
a; moſt. Engaging Mo Sed the Marſhal | 
to honqur 118 ne wa his P elence.. | | 
al) 7505 5 - 
He n thaokfer, 3 = 
ed into a neat and elegant hall, where the firff 
object that ſtruck him was the picture of him- 
— — a dee rich and au | 
| ao od; 257 
_ "' The lady KY ue picture 8 
of furniture ſhe moſt valued in her whole houſe 


| for; tung reaſons: the firlt, becauſe 
im, 


onongh 39 
a 


TW) 
bim ; the ſetotid, becauſe The had drawn it her- 
ſelf from the frequent inſpection of his perſon 
in his walks about her neighbourhood ; adding, 
it was „ NA. ſth a man and ever to 
os him.” | 


ul on: 


The Marth a 105 may Wat imagine, OY 
not help being ſenſibly touched with thele 
marks of eſteem and reſpect. As he was a very 
polite and court-like man, he anſwered her eivi- 
lities in the moſt flattering manner ſhe could 
wiſh, and was further prevailed upon to partake 
of a collation ſhe had previouſly prepared, in 
ſecret hope and TT of this iluſtrious 


* 
4 


* > mean: ties. * beggel. adn Lan 
8 her fon to the Marſhal, aſſuring him 
that her felicity would be complete, if he would 
permit the youth to accompany him in the field 
of glory, whenever the propitious genius of 
France ſhould ſummon him ta a renewal of bis 
triumphs. 


A 


1 | 
"The pt ad bebeniour of — bn were 
not loſt upon this occaſion z the Marſhal not 
only repaid her attentive and reſpe&tuous' treat» 
ment of him with every civility ſhe could ex- 
pect, but what was more eſſential, as it was the 
chief end ſhe propoleg, he cook. her ſon into fa- 

Eo O 2 | _ © your, 


\ 


(96 ) 
your, and; provided for him in He line he 42 
,carneltly deſſred. 922 * 1605 n * 4597 
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If the French ladies are conſpic uouſiy dextrous | 
in compaſſing the point they propoſe, they are 
no leſs keen at counteracting plots and machi- 


| bations, and turning them, 1 prejudice of 
| 0 


| their © contfivers,. e the fol 
1 


lowing n 


K Een geotleman's s finances had been ex. 
.celfively deranged by the length and expences 
of 4 law-ſuir, Fil he had inherited together 
with the family eſtate; he had loſt his cauſe and 


#% 3 % 


15 
was overwhelmed w with debts. | ER RS 


evil; 3 IIS 1 


In order to repair the was made in his 
fortune, he was adviſed to pay his addreſſes to a 
young vidow of inferior rank, but confiderable 
wealth. His pride heſitated awhile; but neceſ- 
ſuy, the moſt powerful of all arguments, obliged 
him to throw: aſide all conſiderations of birth 
and denomination, and to apply himfelf Loon 
ewe eas hee: $ 5} £71: (1957 B34 Li HUH: 52 


bY , 


Sbe was, PRO not 8 in her * 


of a ſprightly/difpolition, and engaging manne 
and every way fit to make à reaſonable mai 
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Her huſband had been a fortunate 3 
He had known her when a child, and his affec- 
tion became in proceſs of time ſo great, that 
having loſt his former wife, and having no child 
nor near relation to provide for, he married her 
in the decline of life, and after living with her | 
2 few years, he died and left her very opulent. 


35 . 3 212 


Such was the lady whom our — 
thought proper to ſingle out as his future part- 
ver. As he was very nobly deſcended, he found 
no difficulty in procuring admirtance to her com- 
pany, and being of the ſame province and city, 
and no ways diſsgreeable in his perſon, tbe, 
expreſſed no repugnance Nt 0 da him = 40, 
footing 6a lover. 10118320 DR 21 yeurd oF 


Bot pride was not the only 1 of this 
gentleman ; „ be had another ſtill more odious 

and deſpicable; he was avaricious to an eu- 
treme degree, he coveted the poſſeſſion of every 
thing that he ſaw, and was ruled by no other 
principle. than that of the moſt ſordid intereſt, 


"This, mean n diſpoſition was fo r in 
all his conduct, that it was ville to all that had 
the leaſt knowledge of him; inſtances of it de 
curred daily; it rendered him contemptible to 3 

7 of his own rank, and * to thoſe 


. 


61908) 


in 2 manner, which of the two ſhould have the 
upper hand in the compoſition of his character: 


zs they were perpetually at variance with each 
other, they contributed to put him in an ill 


humour with himſelf, through the violent conflict 


they. maintained in his mind; and from being 


diſpleaſing to himſelf, he ſoon became 9 


L to conn. 5 
The view of coming into the poſſeſſion of 
affluence, enabled him during ſome time to diſ- 
ſemble his real diſpoſition, and to affect good- 

nature and liberality. But as affectation is a 
mak that does not conceal every feature, he 


could not diſguiſe himſelf ſo thoroughly, as not | 


to betray his character occaſionally. | 


vou 

childnels and com placency, was alarmed at the 
diſcovery of 4 frame of mind calculated for the 
very reverſe of happineſs : her penetration was 
too keen not to perceive that his aim was ſolely 
to obtain her fortune; and the manifeſtation of 
his pride on ſundry occaſions, was attended by 
600 many proofs of its exceſs and incorrigible- 
= 0 leave her in any daubt of the Teas the, 

an © | being o undone 4 * fucha man. 


2 7 
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Theſe two vices of PoE, and avarice diſputed | 


vidow, whoſe temper vat all 


ws 
HE 


7 


(ep 5 


Still however fetale vanity would not alls 
her to diſmiſs him; he had a title, and the proſ- 
pe of wearing it ſoftened the hardſhips of whith 
the foreſaw ſhe muſt conſent to bear the toad. 


Among her female viſitors was another widow, 


a merchant, the intimate friend of het deceaſed 
huſband to whom he was felated?⸗ | 


This W was 18 the wealthieſt of the two, 

and had the advantage of being younger and 
very beautiful; ſhe was 'abſeht when our gen- 
tleman firſt became acquainted with his widow, 
otherwiſe he would not have heſitatec a mn 
in n his cad of the oaks 5 


. be had bessere we the dete 
for the former, he made rio ſcruple to abaridon 
his deſigns upon het, in rr to Ae NT 
to the latter. | ry ; 


But beſt, in hie- dae of this new 6bje&, he 
ſhould miſs the other, he ſtill feigned ro carty on 
his courtſhip; und did not apparently fewit of 
| _ a way his 3 pc; nor ones 


| As he was made uh ef beni TRI 


and avarice, he could not help fancying that his 


perſon, which was not unicemly, was exquiſitely 
> 6. „ 


% 


young and rich like herſelf, and the rel ict alſo of 


(20) 
2, this filled him with the moſt in- 
"tolerable preſumprion, and, added ta the notions 
of his birth, ſo troubleſomely prevalent. in 


France, rendered him very ren ee to the 
* who knew him. 


| It was Upon the 3 o* theſe 3 
tions, that he formed the reſolution to relinquiſh 


the firſt widow, ang pay.. his addreſſes to che 
ſecond. 


But the firſt 4 hel edits 1 to 
loſe patience at the many airs of importance he 
vas perpetually aſſuming. . Lis pride would 
often ſuperſede. his diſcretion: in the impe- 
tuoſity of diſcourſe, he was uſed to ſpare no pro- 
feſſion that was incompatible with thoſe ideas of 
nobleſſe that ſo generally infatuate his country- 
men among others, he would occaſionally un- 
_ deryalue that of merchants, and of all "_- 

appertaining, to that claſs. 412 G3. 


This naturally offended the Jady, —__ not- 
wichſtanding the diſparity of years, had borne 2 
very ſincere attachment to her late huſband and 
benefactor, and could not brook. an. inſult upon 
the occupation he followed, which indeed was 

an indirect one upon herſelf, Sheff aw 50 A - 
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She ventured one day to tell the gentleman, 
that ſhe took his treatment of her late huſband's 
profeſſion as 3 to herſelf, and that if he 
valued her, as he pretended, he would, for her 
ſake, reſpect the memory of a man "wo had en- 
abled her to mr his's attention. E 
-*The e Fully Abe her mean- 
ing; but as his ſcheme with the other widow 
was not arrived at maturity, he parried the blow 
with his uſual diſſimulation, predetermined to 
bear her reprimands, and even to mp Wt. if 
aa ood” 1 by 


* 7 
a 


Bur his new flame, if ſuch a man could feel 
any, though good tempered and ſprightly, had 
not ſo much of the paſſive: mildneſs of the other. 
She had never thought favourably of him; but 
upon diſcloſing his intentions towards her, ſne 
conceived a ſtill greater averſion for him, and 
reſolved at once not only to diſcourage his ad- 
dreſſes, but even to expoſe him, as a man loſt to 
all — of en and Ye * a 
n 13 


Full of this 8 ſhe 3 the bu- 
ſineſs to her friend, the forſaken widow, who 
| had herſelf, for ſome time paſt, imagined ſhe 
perceived a diminution of his warmth, and had 
eren imparted Ber ar eye 70 this very lady, 
5 e 


83 
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that he had altered his mind upon this matter, 
rr. 


'T ay diſcovery of bis verfidy rouſed hee in- 
Fee much more than it affected her feel 
ings. The loſs of ſuch a lover was certainly a 
gain to a woman of her ſenſibility ; her vanity 
was chiefly hurt upon this occaſion, and the foi- 
ble of ber countrywomen, as well as her coun- 
trymen, ſtill operated in ſome meaſure, in repre- 
ſenting to her the loſs of that rank and dignity, 
to which, it ſeems, ſhe would An: have ſa- 
crificed the peace of her lifes. rr en off, 


Her "TRY knew her weakneſs in this reſpect, 
and had frequently taken the liberty of -remon- 
ftrating what à price ſhe muſt pay by indulging 
it; ſhe. had conſtantly oppoſed the match with 

this gentleman, and. had done it ſometimes ſo 
_ warmly, that had not her friend known her diſpo- 
fition thoroughly, and been convinced that ſhe 
was not intereſted in her advices, ſhe would have 


incurred the ſuſpicion, that ſhe wiſhed he might. 


meet with a _ in r 
| . 2 0 


Bot this — 1 10 ow in ys lady's | 
thoughts : ſhe dereſted him on account of his 
own bad qualities, and no leſs for preſuming to. 
addreſs her, when he knew that ſhe was in a man- 
| ber PR engaged with a | young gentleman of very 

| | ee 
1 


( 20g ) 


reputable parents, wich whom the thad hoon in- 
timate from the infancy of both, and who hav- 
ing gone abroad before ſhe was married, had 
l ne. n 


T he ma of the other in obtruding 1 
| ſelf, as it were, upan her inclinations, had highly 
exaſperated her: but the ideas of his rank 
made him blind to all other conſiderations; he 
thought it was ſufficient to induce any woman 
to abe hin the nne over one leſs * 


After the fick emotions of anger * 1 
ment were ſubſided, the forſaken lady aſked her 
friend in what manner ſhe ſhould proceed with a 
_ wretch that made her the ſubject of a mere farce, | 

and was daily contriving how to deceive her. 


ps warmth of friendlhip each of thels ladies 
entertained for the other, excited them at farſt to 


| a reſolution of treating him with all the ignomi- 


ny which he deſerved, and of laying him out in 
ſuch colours as ſhould make him. nn 


Bot when. they had dwelled ſome time upon. 
this idea, which was natural enough in this caſe, 


| : e youngeſt, who poſſeſſed a quicker vein of 


humour 


r vivacity than the © ther, 0 
herſelf, that to make him the butt of publi 
hadghter: and ridicule, v prove a more ſub- 


fantial revenge, as well as one that he — 
larly merited for his arrogance and baſeneſs. 


A young milliner of their ac e 
at that time in mourning for a near relation 
lately deceaſed in the Weſt- Indies: it had been 
reported that he died immenſely rich, and had 
left all be had to this young woman's mother. 
who was his couſin, and whom in the days f 

his youth he had courted and would have mar- 
ried, had not the e of his circumſtan- 


* > "& © — 4 22 1 


In Waris Fat this defect, he we vegt 6 one 
of the French iſlands in America, where by his 
induftry he accumulated in the courſe of years 4 
very capital fortune. Such was the report that 
was circulated concerning this young woman's 


tec caſed relation. cg 1 105 . 


of She was an 2 an W vt; very erg 
and full of the ſmartneſs peculiar to her profeſ- 
ſion; ſhe poſſeſſed a good ſhare of undeiftuat” 
ing and acuteneſs, and was of a diſpoſition not 

sverſe to engage in any enterprize, from . 
1 ages" could be reaped. 
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On receiving the news of this relition's de- 
— her mother, who was her only ſurviving 
parent, embarked on board à veſſel that was 
bound for the place of this late relation's reſi- 
dence, leaving her daughter to the care of her 
friends, who had on "is occafion ſupplied her 
liberally" with the means of making a 2 2 
2 ig into the affairs of 
the deeeaſed. 141159 B t: Cy ; £59193 om pl won 
THAT £997 yt 99k: bed dn : I Das noi 

young woman, byrtbe rig ht 
wi U manner and converſation, had greatly recom- 
mended herſelf to the notice of che youngeſt 
of our two widows. This lady obſerving her 
one day rather more grave and penfive than 
uſual; enquired the cauſe in à very friendly 
manner, aſſuring her that ſhe had conceived an 
attachment for her, of which ſhe was ready to 
| w- the at W. urn it born necellary. 


3 1 * 2 1 5 15 


be young 1 woman, Wange by her kind 
eee di ſeloſed the cauſes of her appear 
ing ſo thoughtful. She told the lady that ſhe 
had juſt received a ter from her mother, ac- 
quainting her, that the immenſe fortune they 
had been taught to expect, was Teduced to much 
Lag than he! 10 ever have imagined. | I 


24 7 Zuit * Id ”J : 1 * +14; Ws 5.4 5 


The young lady comforted ker in the moſt 
friendly terms, bade * not be diſcouraged, and 
neun | that 


286 
that ſhe would. exert herſelf in her behalf, and 
4 
 Imgang jo . e 


Ane 


the. expected, ſhe had met with a diſappointment 


not leſs mortifying z that a gentleman of high 


extraction and large eſtate, had lately been very 
aſſiduous in bis viſits at a houſe where ſhe often 


viſited, and had in a private interview made het 


a declaration of love upon honourable terms; 


that ſhe had not ſeen him ſince this unwelcome 


pews was arrived, and was unſpeakably aggriev- 
ed io think, that ſhe muſt at once reſign all 


her, Sta MERELY < 3 


F = 12 U 5 


with. an innocent curioſity to enquire ho this 


gentleman was, with whom 1 | 


(ted in nnn 41, Bet 
"xs"; young woman, in. compliance with — 


requeſt, Garisfied her very faithfully in every 


| particular. It appeared, on the winding up of 
' her ſtory, that her lover was the very identical 

** who had already profeſſed the ſame 
paſſion 


PE 


„But the young woman, afier thanking her fo 
he, obliging part ſhe took in her misfortune, 
told her, that excluſive of the loſs of the fortune 


thoughts of opulence. and quality, ane to 


( 
paſſion; for the two widows, On the report of 
the prodigious inheritance that would become 
the property of this young woman, he had 
| 1 . to Le her the om of his 

the Aiſclofing of: 45 1 lady 
- could not contain herſelf; ſhe burſt out into ſuch 
a a fit of laughter, that the young woman imagin- 
ed the lady thought her a ſimpleton, for believ- 
ing the gentleman could have been in earneſt; 
| the therefore aſſured: her, in the moſt a 
manner, that ſhe was convinced he had not in- 
tended: to \ impoſe upon her; that ſhe had been 
applied to on his account by ſome ladies of 
quality, who had repreſented him as a man of 
great poſſeſſions, and ſtill greater expectations, 
and had perſuaded her that ſhe: could not have 
met with a nobler opportunity of improving the 
2 that nne * thrown into her 


ON 3 his the em . more 
ſurprize than before; ſhe now ſaw in the fulleſt 


light the real character and diſpoſition of the 
man who was the hero of this curious tale. 
She took the young woman by the hand, wiſhed 


ber joy of her acquiſition, telling her to be 


ede won e eee ward? 1d 


» ldy-of qualiry, if not a lady of fore. 910 


» £13 FS 


a: She Wa ber rasten tele news of her diſap- 
pointment, and leave the management of her 


affairs with her and the other friend, promiſing 


they would both warmly concur in forwarding 
ber . if e go woey dhe cs. By 


—__ . 24 P — 10 28 * 
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Tbe) b who bad more ambition 


1 than covetouſneis, readily: agreed to: run all 
riſques for the obtaining of that end, charmed 


to find: that fortune would in any ſhape indem - 


nify her for A. r deceived me other 


1 
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The two. des m eld er 
Ka formed their plan, ſent for the young wo- 
man, and gave her a conſiderable ſum of money, 
deſiring her to lay it out on her perſon and ap- 
parel, and to ſpare no coſt in eren _— 
bon — N e g _ — 


N 


Sbde proba * e ni wich te 75 


ready punctuality; the aſſiſtance ſhe had alrea- 


dy. received from her friends had enabled her to 
make a very decent and genteel figure among 


her acquaintance; but this new ſupply was far 


beyond her former * ſhe now appeared 
1 . 


This bY 2 SS 2111 10 24130 1810 341 b 


abroad! with more luſtre than ever; and was 
talked of as one * come to che 8 af 


great riches. I | 


- In the mean time Kue be wh IWR 
he had made compleat dupes of the two widows, 
continued his courtſhip to the young woman 
with more eagerneſs than ever: entertaining no 
doubt from all that he ſaw and heard, that 
the was entitled to the ſplendid inheritance that 
was ſo much ſpoken of, he determined to with- 
draw himſelf from the other two ladies gradual- 
— and without coming to an Nen and — 
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"I heſe on he other hand, he for obvious. 
reaſons, were, wiſhing to precipitate matters, ex- 
preſt no diſpleaſure on the diſcontinuance of his 
former aſſiduities; and left him at full liberty 
to carry on the intrigue with his new miſtreſs. / 

Y , 07 FF e £O8 ee 

They contributed all they could to counte- 
nance the rumours that obtained of her vaſt 
wealth ; they frequently invited her to their re- 
ſpe&tive houſes, and treated her with all the re- 
ſpe& that was due to her appearahce ; in ſhort, 
they neglected nothing to impreſs the public 
with a e e540; that ſhe was nee a n ; 
| W heireſs. 8 i enn 5 


* 


had happened, they ſupplied her with what was 


2 eſtate, and was enabled to remain within 


(210 ). 


Mean while the, gentlemay' s circumſtances 
obliged him to berbink himſelf. ſeriouſly of 
ſertling, if poſſible, with ſome woman who could 
retrieve them, having given up the two widows 
and fixed his mind upon this young woman, 


he ventured one day to tell her, that the neceſ- 
fry of being preſent, upon one. of his eſtates, 
in conſequence of ſome, pecuniary tranſaction, 


would oblige him to abſent himſelf for a ſhort. 
time, unleſs ſhe could make it convenient to- 
her, to ſpace bim a ſum of money which he 


2 


Sbe OLA ow he would * his , requeſt 


into conſideration; and would certainly, if it 


conſiſted with other arrangements, accommodate 


F 


* Having acquainted her two friends with wer 


wanted, and inſtructed her how to act on any 


future demands of this nature, which they 
- apprehended, from their knowledge of his 


eyes gre . could not fall of briog” ſoon 


> has wr ar money; * a 
got rid of the neeeſſity of repairing to his ima- 


the 


* % "TEA * 2 3 
1 % 
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the daily approach of his miſtreſs, whom he now 


attended more cloſely than ever. 


| The two forſuken ladies had juſtly foreboded 


another application to her of the ſame kind. 
His embarraſſments were now beginning to mul- 


tiply : he had, it ſeems tired his friends with 


reiterated importunities; with which, after com- 


plying upon many occaſions, they had at laſt 


declared they would be no farther troubled. 


© This had obliged him to have recourſe to his | 
miſtreſs; and he found himſelf again compel- 


led to have recourſe to her generoſity, 


1 2 4 


| - She again affifted him as ſhe had done before; 
but informed him at the ſame time, that though 
it was always in her inclination, it would not be 


in her power to continue on the ſame footing of 
expences on his behalf: that ſhe was accounta- 


ble to her mother for all that ſhe expended ; and 
might expoſe herſelf to a very ſevere reprimand, 
by ſharing what ſhe had in her hands with a per- 
fon who had no legal right to claim any thing 
from her. That poſſibly by ſuch a conduct ſhe 
| might fall under the ſuſpicion of being connec- 
red with him in a manner injurious to her cha- 
rafter; and might do kerſelf a detriment, of 
which, The was $ very ſenſible, he had too much 


 þ bo | honour, 


* 


(08; 8 


honour, to be even the innotent and uninten- 
tinnal caule. — nh lot” 


The gentleman felt the propriety of her words, 
= had nothing to reply to the arguments 
which ſhe . for her refuſal of any future 
aid. E „ 88 

But as ſhe had WET a CES 765 that 
mn had no objection to render his demands law- 
ful, he began to conſider whether the mother's 
abſence would prove an obſtacle to the . 
det's giving him her ban dc. 


bs ſhe had — behaved: with every mark 
of predilection for him, he flattered himſelf that 
he ſhould not be refuſed, were he to preſs her to 
grant bim that favour, without waiting for the 
return of her mother from the Weſt: -Indies. _ 
. 

His bak, his title, 1 he 8 . 
* a ſufficient excuſe for the daughter's not con- 
ſulting her mother; and would quickly facili- 
tate a. reconciliation in a country, where the ho- 
nour conferred upon ſuch an occaſion, would 
en flow entirely from his fide. 


le a no fort af ſuſpicion oe the 3 
We her circumſtances. The conſciouſneſs of 
the diſorder his affairs were in, or to ſpeak. 
| mor c 


3 
* 
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more truly, the knowledge that they would 


not bear inſpection, prevented him from inſiſting 
upon à ſcrutiny into her's; leſt ſhe might be 


prompted to return him the compliment, by de- 


firing to be made acquainted with his own; 
which was a r one ns: _ was e 


N 2 51% bed off 3 * 


ne 1 9 "FT 1» 


After Ne 05s ninth abend matter, 


| he reſolved at laſt to put the queſtion to her. 


It was high time he ſhould meet with ſome re- 


lief; he ſaw no quarter whence it could come 


= n chat of e mee . e 00 xc} 


133 ibs #. - n 102 A &- 5 * 4x4 


Sbe dend his application wich all pony 


dineſs and pleaſure he could wiſn, and 5 be- 


came man and wife Hons e 


The /indiflotuble. e, once . * our 
young milliner become a. baroneſs, it now re- 
mained to put an end to the comedy, by con- 


cluding the plot in ſuch wile, as to protect her 
from the conſequences of the diſcovery that muſt 


ſoon enſue, and Jergen fm the, een, 


| of the Baron. | 


te was not ! bete l it was tel pad. : 
ent to unravel this myſtery; 1 mean that part 
of it which related to the en 8 pecuniary ex- 


pectations. or 1411 - (4 1321 9180] N 


( 214 ) 


He found himſelf a few days after his wed- 
ding, which from motives of parſimony he had 
ſodlemnized in a very clandeſtine manner, _ 
on ee nene 


we 


/ His intentions e eh 
every debt he had contracted, as long as he 
could contrive to put off his creditors by thoſe 
various means which the ys n ang 


II IT Hung: © 


But ſome Siexdy wha” 8 FOO EI 
benefited by this marriage, repreſenting to bim 
the indignity of ſuch a conduct, and urging him 


to do juſtice to thoſe who eee 
e eee WA e eee 


1 T'7 512 


As he had ebe tel his * pion from h his 
bride, he had not hitherto exacted from her any 
ſpecification of the effects of which he imagined 
ſhe was poſſeſt; but upon this occaſion he was fain 
to be explicit, and to let her know that he ſtood 
in need of conſiderable aſſiſtance, for the ſertle- 
ment of ſors affairs that 3 pz: th 5 05 


1 young Baroneſs, who had been ie 
ly taught her leſſon, anſwered that for the pre- 


ſent the had no more than was abſolutely requi- 


ſite for the ſupport of herſelf. This ſhe would 
15 N ſhare with him  ;,, that ſhe was in hour- 4 
| | ly | 


| 


61 ) 


J expetatiod of hearing from her mother, and 
receiving ſome reinittances ; but that ſhe was 
extremely aſtoniſhed, that enjoying ſo great an 
income as he had told her, he enen 
treſſed in the manner he IR, | 
This was at 3 to the 8 : di ſtood 
amazed and incapable of replying, but as he 
ſtill believed that ſhe would come to the poſſeſ - 
fion of much affluence, he comforted n 
with the diſtant proſpect, _ 1deave 
arm un mo FRO” N 


In the mean time, his widget widen he 
had forſaken, triumphed in the conſciouſneſs of 
the ſnare in which they had entangled him: he 
was now caught in a trap from which it was 
impoſſible for him to extricate himſelf; and 
they enjoyed the ſatisfaction of baving pu- 
niſhed him for his avarice, perfidiouſneſs, and 
pride, in a manner ren kr ag 11 
three. by | 


” 


In n dich aber he had woke Wertes bis | 
lady s mother returned from the American 
iſlands, with a very moderate ſum of money, 
in compariſon to n 1 5 bad Rags ee) 
ſelf. 2 


The Baron, who dreamed of nothing but trea- 
ſures, became almoſt frantic with rage when be 


Was 


A 


bb meg, 


( 416 ) 


| was told, the amount of the legacy ſhe had 
brought with her. His ayarice and haughtineſs 
were equalhj mortified ; and he was now tho- 
roughly ſatisfied how  pirifully, as well as how 
abſurdly he had acted, in not adbering to the 
firſt choice he had made. 


1 


4 44. Sf » F<; 


ad The. two — ** other Ss gig n not 
fail to depict him in the moſt deſpicable light, 
that words accompanied with truth could throw 
upon him: they covered him with fo much 
opprobrium and ſhame, that he was compelled 
to withdraw from the ſcene of his ignominy: 
he quitted the city where theſe tranſactipns 
bad taken place, and retired with his wife and 
mother-in-law. to a country reſidence in the 
neighbourhood. Happy that in his well · merited 
puniſhment, he had ſtill met with a woman, who 
though ſhe had deceived him, had not involved 
him with herſelf in abſolute perdition. . She had 
only brought him to a condition that did not ex- 
clude the decent comforts of life, though it did 
. not admit of thoſe appurtenances which ambition 
ſighs, for, nor ſupply him with that profuſion of 
property which his avarice xequired, but which 
_ the, meannels of his diſpoſition. would have ren- 
dered uſeleſs to any other purpoſe, than that of 
making him contemptibſe. 
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Three or four years after this event, on the 
breaking out of the laſt war between France and 
England, being an officer of marines, he was 
ordered on board a man of war, and was ſhortly 
after an! in an dry e 


e with: babes n in a ating irre- 
berechen : happily for her he never 
knew the part ſhe had borne in inveigling him 
to marry her. He thought ſnhe had been diſap- 
pointed as well as himſelf; and from that mo- 
tive, made a virtue of the neceſſity of forgiving 
her, for having fruſtrated his covetous and 
eee cer in "ow eb m d et a 
manner. e SA 


The rn of check ates never came out t till 
his his demiſe; when the two ladies, whom he 
had endeavoured to impoſe upon, thought them- 
ſelves at liberty to divulge it, as no ill conſe- 
quences could then reſult to her on whoſe ac- 
count they had kept it conceale. 
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3 over the Men—their CE in i hs 
_ dicial Matters —Story of a Lawyer —Talents of 
_ tbe French Ladies in political Intrigues—L.ou- 
_ iſe; Mary, Queens of Poland. Notions of the 
_ French on the Beauty of their Women—Fineſſes 
0 the French Women in their Intercourſe with 
five Freedom of Behaviour and Manners in the 
French Waomen— Reflexions on the frequent 
Tours 10 France 17 8 1 _ of 


r 0 * - 


HAVING, 1 — 0 ne pound . 
1 in the three ſtories that coneluded 

my laſt, I now reſume the ſubject that lead me 

to them; the cunning and ee of the 
French women. YR 


The ingenuity of the two firſt ladies was not 
only juſtifiable, but did honour to the abilities | 
which they diſplayed on the occaſion. 333 


38 " That of the two laſt will, in the 3 
55 ——_— appear to have been too much dic- 


tated 


6219) 
tated by reſentment and revenge. But it may 
be anſwered, that they fought their antagoniſt 
with his own nn and N Dr e 
WN 


— 
295 0 4 5 


l Ade to this N FER are won- 
derfully expert in making the readieſt uſe of the 
talents and atrainments of which they are miſ- 
treſſs. They perfectly underſtand: how to im- 

rove their eee charms and conceal their 
imperfections; and they are the moſt ſkilful 
adepts poſſible in the art of inſinuating them- 
ſelves into the favour of men and * gaining a an 
eee over them. 
| © Wien a French woman hs kara a FOR 
upon a man, it is incredible with what art and 
induſtry ſhe will labour to get poſſeſſion of him. 
To preclude his diſcovery or ſuſpicion of her 
intent, ſhe makes her approaches with all the 
circumſpe&ion of thoſe who are laying ſiege to 
a town; ſhe begins by informing herſelf of his 
friends, connexions, well. wiſhers, and depen- 
dents. To theſe ſhe ſtudiouſly diſplays herſelf 
in every light that can make her appear amia- 

ble. She loſes no occaſion of ſpeaking with 
praiſe and reſpect of the perſon ſhe has in view, 
and of preparing him by this y- a er op 
ande tee of ber. e —4 


— 
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This undoubtedly is the method which all 
people of ſagacity and knowledge of the world, 
will purſue in order to ingratiate themſelves with 
thoſe whom they wiſh to make their friends. 
The good or bad that is ſpoken of us, ſeldom, 
or never, fails of coming to our ears through ſome 
channel often the leaſt ſuſpected. They who are 


diligent in letting no opportunities paſs of ſay- 


ing advantageous tu. ngs of others in their ab- 
ſence, have uſually found it to anſwer their pur- 
poſe in the very material end of ſecuring them a 
favourable reception, or of ſoftening any = 
judice Ah RI or inhoud Ie 4g 
The French women are defend not 1 "i 
their countrymen, but by agg as pe in 
Ie this ere er 3 ni 5 


Ku Wen i ingtibiey 3 is on ah bed in W 
the way for their future operations, it is not lets 


alert, when che — is ne wot —_— 


vo them. 
5 „ RE 


„ Mben hey imagine. iat -d CI . 


ſion has been made by this indirect application, 


they know admirably how to ſeize the critical 

minute of introducing perſonally their wiſhes 

and pretentions to thoſe, whoſe minds they have 
reaſon to think are inclined to harbour ideas off 
friendlineſs and benevolence in their behalf. 


Thus 


4 


6 
Thus arrayed with a proper degree of confi- 


dence, a French woman aſſails a man, half pre- 
pared as it were, to make thoſe conceſſions ſne 


deſires. 


f 4 


The natural gallantry of the French renders 


them very ſuſceptible of thoſe feelings that give 
women ſuch an irreſiſtible aſcendancy over men. 


In no country is this aſcendancy ſo often attemp- 
ted, and ſo often made ſerviceable... The men 
know. it, and the women too. Whenever ſoli- 
citations are neceſſary, women are conſtantly em- 
ployed: they not only ſolicit for themſelves, and 
for their own particular affairs, but for their 
relations, and friends, and all their concerns. 
The men are too wiſe to take this deparment 
out of their hands. The huſband deputes his 


wife, the brother his ſiſter, the ſon his mother, 


the nephew his aunt. This deputation in ſhort 


extends as far as it will poſſibly go. No man 


is ſo unwiſe as to take this buſineſs upon him- 


ſelf, while he is able to rere n. me- 


diator. e ; 


- 


In 3 of this . wig 5 | 


the women over the men, it is common through- 
out France in judicial proceedings, to have re- 
courſe to the fair, in order to mitigate the ſeve- 
rity of ſtrict juſtice; and one may add without 


ee 8 from truth, in order, if poſſible, to 
incline 
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| tncting the ſcale on the wrong fide, and to warp 
and bias the judgment of thoſe in whoſe breaſt 
the deciſion lies. ; >" ae 248 


Numerous are the anecdotes of weighty mat- 
ters being too frequently ſettled much more by 
favour than equity. The French indeed hea- 
vily complain of the many acts of injuſtice re- 
ſulting from this interpoſition of the fair. But 
it is a cuſtom of long ſtanding z and as thoſe who 
ate prejudiced by it in one inſtance, may be be- 
nefited in another, there ſeems to be an univerſal 
e er ee ve g | 


What powerfully contributes othe eſtabliſh- 
ment and duration of this cuſtom, is that the per- 
ſons who are to decide in all ſuits, are known to 
the public, as they enjoy that prerogat ive offi- 
cially, and not mats 26-PM in the caſe of 


. Engliſh 3 __ ; 


1 of them are youtg n in the 
| flower of youth. An addreſs to ſuch by a beau 
tiful woman cannot entirely be loſt, even ſup- 
poſing that they have firmneſs enough to ur xo 
land che | one incent 7 her yt 


- This, let me Or a is ſuppoſing full 
| coy] Figure to yourſelf a young man in 


| the full ſeaſon of his * accoſted by a 
8 


; ( 223 ) | | 
lovely young female in the moſt humble and 
ſupplicating ſtrain, pouring her ſoul before him 
in tears and intreaties, and practiſing upon him 
all thoſe arts with which nature has armed the 
ſex, in order to compenſate for the dominion 
which ſuperior force has given to men. Ima- 
gine her appealing to his feelings by all thoſe 
motives that are ſo prevalent in the mouth of a 
| handſome woman. Add to this that all this bu- 
fineſs is tranſacted in an interview between the 
two parties only, the ſupplicator and the ſup- 
plicated. No eye is preſent to witneſs any in- 
dications of human weakneſs; no ear to catch, 
nor lips to divulge any looſe or unguarded 
expreſſions; all is ſecret, all is hidden from the 
cenſorious world; whatever ſuſpicions may ariſe, 
whatever ſentence iſſue from the bench, nothing 
_ can be alledged, nothing can be Den _ 
them who Pena it. 


When all this has been attentively conſider- 
ed, will any man preſume to ſay, that ic is poſ- 
fible for the moſt unfeeling, the moſt obdurate 

and auſtere, to diveſt themſelves of all manner 
of partiality, and to weigh the buſineſs before 
them, without the leaſt reference to the lovely 
interceſſor that has juſt left them, and whoſe af- 
fecting emotions they could not help participat- 


ing, unleſs we are to * them 3 
more or leſs than man. 


The 


( 

' The ancient ſages of the law, conſcious, no 
doubt from their own experience, of the dan- 
gers reſulting from the permiſſion of this inter- 
courſe between judges and ſupplicants, have 
_ occaſionally propoſed an abolition of the prac- 
tice. But their endeavours, it ſees, were but 
feeble ; as it ſtill ſubſiſts, to the great interrup- 
tion of the due adminiſtration of juſtice; to ſay 
nothing of the ſcandalous adventures to which 
it now bh then gives birth. OLE -o0., 


| Fra rance. © abounds with Werks * to he 
diſpenſators of the law, and their female clients 
and ſolicitors. I was lately entertained with one 
* 855 A ee afford you ſome . 
A Age e who had 205 knen 
Ae as molt of them uſually do, had a' fon 
whom he was very deſirous to bring W for 
* ſame buſineſs. 3 


3 oons hd and vid 1 ang 
: The young man, who! had, 8 11 0 
dence at college, formed ſundry connexions with 
other young men of opulent families, as ſoon as 
he vas introduced into the world, launched into 
a variety of expence and extravagance, quite in- 
conſiſtent with the plodding and circumſpect- 
ful ae. for which 8 Aan, intended | 


him. : | 13 
f - Finding 


% 
1 


tank © 


reclaim him, the father was adviſed to purchaſe 


for him the place of a counſellor in parliament, 


as the French ſtile it; that is to ſay, a ſeat on 
the nad; in one 1 their courts of judieatute. 


ou this he did no more tw mals . fa- 


93 do every day for their children in France, 


where the purchaſe of ſuch places is as uſual as 


of 1 er ee nee whatever. 


- His ſong! Genen wild and: diffipated; ae 


with ſenſe nor learning; it was not indeed of 
that ſort which would have qualified him for the 
poſt he held; but it was liberal, and preciſely 


of that nature which enables young men nn 


in gay and faſhionable Wh $02 Jo 45 


ſlang aid ately hos bad a” e 
turn for the laughable and ludicrous; and never 


miſſed an W of 3 it whenever 
it "_ | 


* 


1 bis. of mn nnd is very ———_ to 
thoſe of the ſame caſt; who form a large party 
among the young gratewes.; in Fl France. | 


4a be added to this, a humane * compaſſion- 
| ate diſpoſition, he was quickly noted by thoſe who 


more n. eee n 
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of the cauſes that brought them before the tri- 
EF ; 

+> Bridg handſome as a as an, 
55 extremely devoted to the fair-ſex, no young 
gentleman of the long robe had more frequent 
vilits from the ladies, in the way of his pro- 


feſſion. 


His partiality to any cauſe that had a fair 
pleader to enforce it, was conſpicuous to all his 
brethren 3 and be was emphatically ſtiled the 
1 0 r. | Ip 

1 | 1:53 ad. 

0 the may A olicitors that at- 

tended his levees,” there came one on whom the 
hands of the graces had laviſhed all they could 
beſtow, in ſuch profuſion, that ſhe ſtruck him 
at once with'that admiration and wonder which 
RRE the heares.of | 


is we 


I need not ſay that her it were LEE . 


commands which it was impoſſible for him to 


diſobey, ebe L. Aeg er 


pierced him to the very ſoul. 505 me 
le efpouſed her cauſe with fo much warmth, 


hat in a ſhort time the came triumphantiy out 


of ber ſuit, which was a" very important one, 


( 287 ) 
no lefs than a conſiderable mop Ra. 
ar by a mat SOOT? ntglibal 


She had, it ſeems, been his miſtreſs : bor his | 
parents, deſirous of marrying him to a rich'heit- 
eſs, had prevailed upon him to forſake her; 
which he did very reluctantly; after — 
nn ere _ 1 


But hiv þbrehd; hb G50 not approve of this 
| Suti, inſtituted a lasuſuit in order to re- 
cover it; and would have ſucceeded, but for the 
zeal 1 activity of our young . de 
M3 irc ban AM T6 issen n r8Q 
80 imporran a ſervice metre odoobridhy 
fome returns: 2 be v nga gg turn: a e en 
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But as previous to the winding of her ſuit, 
her eircumſtances were very narrow, and as the 
fees of lawyers and attornies were a continual 
drain upon her purſe, ſhe was fain to'repleniſh 
it by the only means that were left, the ſale of 
her charms to a ſecret admiter; who ſupplied 
her with what was nene to n * 
d of the lx. | 
2 nnd 

bis friend was a a man: his 
2 enabled him to revel among the women 


% 4 that 


( 228 ) 
that were venal ; and his taſte led him to ſeek 
them indiſcriminately every where. 


's Fe people of this diſpoſicion are liable to an 
Infinity of dangers, he did nor. eſcape. them; he 
_ contraſted a violent REmges. and communi- 
nl n 


She was ignorant of has e when the 
loving ioſtrument of her ſucceſs had been favour- 
ed with her embraces: he ae became 
a ſharer in her misfortune. - 


On the 8 of what had befallen him, 
Inſtead of expreſſing any anger, or ill - will to the 
damſel, he conceived the deſign of turning the 
marter to a jeſt, and of making it a ſubject of 
1 en 


" mba ot * to en the more effectu · 
ally, he merrily propoſed to her to aſſiſt him in 


the ſcheme he had in view, as without her co- 


eee en eee 3 


This gs was co bring! into wy YR "FL 
ation with himſelf, two or three more young 


gentlemen of the law of his own degree, who 
F j Be. pms 
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deciſion in TE with * addition of oy 
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ceſſion, and chiefly to oblige him, he jocoſely 


argued that they had an equal __ to * _ 
e cp 2 en TOONS 
But adi was dike W when * 
damſel told him, that though gratitude would 
have prevented her from coinciding with a pro- 
poſal, which ſhe doubted not he made in meer 
jeſt, yet he needed not bemoan himſelf for want 


of companions in adverſity: that the friends 


whom he wiſhed to participate in the donation 


ſhe had made him, had already received it as 


unintentionally and e on her ee * 
nin nen, 412 8 


Our young We was ho wht 2 with 
this news : he ſent his compliments to his fellow' 
ſufferers, aſſuring them that he felt a particular 

ſatisfaction to hear, that the rewards due by the 
lady for their exertions in her favour, had been 
diſtributed ſo n, | | 


11 have heard feveral other tales a the 8 
| carried on by the young gentlemen of rank and 
8 intereſt in the * but let this one ſuffice. 
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a dangerous poſition for a man upon whoſe 
u ſhe means to make an aſſault. 
in: eee ein bad yaoi! *H. 


But if- the is — i in fuch a predica- 
ment, how much more ſo muſt ſhe: be, when ſhe. 
intercedes in a good cauſe, or when ſhe aſſumes 
the part of mediatrix | in Around Wy one ie againſt 


Tits 


bine I N Tarts 1. if 3% 91 . map 


«The 88 of beauty and libe- 
ral accompliſhments, are, it muſt be allowed, al- 
moſt invincible in the field of conteſt upon any 
point they have earneſtly. at heart. It is in a man- 
ner impoſſible to reſiſt the imperceptible ways they, 


have of winding,themſclyes, as it were, into your. 


good graces. | They latter and cajole, it is true, 
but then it is ſo gracefully, that although y 
cannot fail to perceive, that more is ſaid than you 


deſerve, yer the picture is ſo agreeable, that like 

one Who pays with pleaſure a, painter Who bas 
drawn a flattering reſemblance, Jou cannot re- 
fuſe the reward due to the paios taken, to repre - 


wo you to vonner in the moſt. fargurable dor! 
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Their — in theſe matters is admirable 
ahd worthy of 'particular inveltigation, / Time, 
perſon, place, and circumſtances ate attended tb, 
and weighed With the moſt exact and fetupulous 


nicety. In their reaſonings and endea vours to 


8 


662309 
_perfuade, they take peculiar care not to ex- 
ceed the bounds of plauſibility and diſcretion, 


and in the midſt of the many civil things they 
have to ſay, and of the complaiſant behaviour 


they ſo engagingly aſſume, they are equally ſtu- 


Ago to to avid Þ | ary ve. or ' groſs DIR, 

IJ : er 

* This frame of mind; in women of b * 
France, is far from being uncommon. Their 
daily interference in buſineſs of the laſt impor- 
tance, ſhews that, if their countrymen complain 

of their arrogance for meddling in ſuch matters, 

"they cannot deny them dexterity, "in obtain- 

ing fo confidetable a ſhare in the management 


of them; ſince it requires no ſmall portion 
of abilities to infinuate themſelves ſo far into 


the favour and opinion of men, as to induce 


theſe to grant them a participation in = vice / 


4 - 


4 "with which they mn 
/ 4 THO) 

WP active and intriguing aifpofirion among 
"the French women of quality, was eminently 
"conſpicuous in France during the laſt century. 
That kingdom was then remarkably governed 


by female influence, as it is indeed partly at all 
times. The names of the celebrated ladies who 
figured in the political world at that æra would 


Fill pages. It was not only in France their ta. 
Jents were exerciſed z they extended far abroad. 
We. read in the hiſtories of thoſe times, of wo- 
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men who were employed ia ſupporting: the in- 
tereſts of France in foreign courts... We. read 
even of one who was actually commiſſioned to 
perform the functions * a e plenipoten- 
N in that of Poland. K as 0. yas 


8 


| This — nd at =_ time to =, 
been particularly ſingled out, for the ſcene 
_ whereon to diſplay and ſignalize their ſuperior. 
_ aſcendency over mankind. Excluſive of the 
lady laſt mentioned, there were ſeveral others in 
that kingdom, who made a very eminent figure ; 
and whoſe accompliſhments were ſuch, as to in- 
. induce the firſt perſonages of the realm to ſtrive 
with each other, who ſhould have the p 


eee ee | 


Among theſe i it 8 8 
tics of ewo that eclipſed all the ref by e 
dour of — | 


"The dich was 1 daughter to the Duke 


of Nevers, a woman of ſublime underſtandin 

and moſt enterpriſing ſpirit. She was the admi- 
ration of the whole court of Lewis the Thir- 
teenth, and might have commanded the ho- 
mages of any man ſhe pleaſed in her owa coun- 
try: but fate had pre-determined ſhe ſhould 
wear a crown: ſhe became accordingly the 
_ conſort of Uladiſlas, the Jaſt monarch of that 
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name in Poland; and after his demiſe, ſhe mar- | 


_ ried his brother and ſ en pe the laſt 
| ans of his name. 


1 no 


No 8 ever ſopporred: her rank with 

' yore. dignity, and ſhewed more capacity in 
the conducting of the moſt arduous affairs. 

She lived at a time, and in the midſt of a nation 

that were equally tempeſtuous; ſne had obſta- 
cles to ſurmounr, in the execution of the many 
deſigns which ſhe formed and brought to paſs, 
that required the greateſt talents, and the firm- 
eſt, perſeverance: ſhe diſplayed both in an 
extraordinary degree and enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being a perſon of conſummate know- 
edge in the art of government, as well as 
of a noble diſpoſition in whatever related to 


her exalted ſtation. She was no leſs qualified at 5 
the ſame time, for the purpoſes of domeſtic hap- 


Pineſs : chearful, witty z. affable, generous, and 
what compleats the amiableneſs of her charac- 
ter, moſt OD beloved e, her huſ 


nig n 


e 


daughter to the Marquis of Arquien. She was 
maid of honour to the forementioned Louiſa, 


who perceiving in this young lady a conformity 
of diſpoſition to her own, took her into the 


* 
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12 and diſtinguiſhed! her upon all 
ber Bon y His. a ben ; 810 2: 11 


* 
ale 


Nn ſoon became 3 an object of competition 
amb6ng the Poliſh | 
laſt with her hand Prince Radzivil, head of one 
of che molt Muſtriovs families in Fel ane e ON 
19917 r Sort s 1 Bo vi-SRcT 

05 a0. wolband's Om kt great John So- 
bieſki, at chat time Grand Marſhal of Poland, 
became her ſoitor, She married him, and ſhort- 
ly after, on his elevation to the throne, was con- 
Jointly, at the cerettionial of his coronation, 
crowned"queen'of Poland. An honour which 


had not bern always conferred'on the conforts of 


f Kings; but Which ſhe was We N of 
receiving. * FEE 3 * | n - 


——— form ent event hve gelen ring 
of remark. W ta 90) 


E Dal * n i 8 
In other countries, in Sens e 
vereign princes and perſonages of the higheſt 
; rank; have often been captivated by the charms 
and 
hem. el ae nn galt nog en 
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PIs 'of French ladies, To far 
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A mene e if they are inferior in 


point of beauty to the women off ſome other 


countries, {till they are not deſicient in thoſe en- 
dow ments that win the affections of men, per- 
haps more _— rant the mn and 
beaut ful ne d To alli 090m 


I #2 Ort. 9 24 * nne 12 77103 5 


F e wonder Wa theie countryen hints 


| think them ſo alluring, and repreſent them as 
completely verſed in the art of making whit 


impreſſions they pleaſe, on the minds of thoſe 
of wow they are deſirous to effect ia OO 
K e 116710 ,, 36G0 Ri Ahn 
:<When.ſuperivcian af cdimelideſs, poſſeſſed by 
the fair ſex in foreign parts, is mentioned among 


the French gentlemen, their uſual/teflexion' is, 


that an equal advantage in their own women, 
would render them too much miſtreſſes of man- 


kind; (and might be attended with vtry fätal 


conſequences; among à people ſo warmly de- 
voted to womankind as the We 
ey e ee to be. | noten 


* 


There is, in their opinion, no neceſſity foe the 


leaſt increafe of the perſonal charms which they 


already poſſeſs: they underſtand the manage 
ment of them ſo perfectly, that they can give, 


. nn far r their teality. 
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A French woman may in theſe reſpects be 
— to a ſkilful ceconomiſt, that knows 
nnen. 5 115 


Sus 3s #1 


| What with tate i in dreſs, elegance 1 
ment, affability of behaviour, and ſprightlineſs 
of converſation, a man muſt be very prying in- 
deed, to find out defects, which are ſo well co- 
vered and concealed by ſo many . een 


"i is 3 uſed matt Wan to 
diminiſh the objection ſo often urged by fo- 
reigners, by the Engliſh eſpecially, that though 
the mind may be ſometimes enchanted, the eye 


, 


- Numbers of the French/ differ ae Node 
| the eden of fo much deficiency in ths article 
5 35 — Ge omen, 2 ntendec parent 
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r em . aca to. 


ideas concerning beauty, which confine it to ics 
n ey without er its ee 


. e 

a large fund of good qualities, without deſerv- 

ing the leaſt commendation, if they lie dormant 
6— : 
n 
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In the fame manner, the bare poſſeſſion of 
beauty entitles its owner to no admiration, while 


unaccompanied with that ſpirit and brilliancy, 
which one can och it 0 and efficacy. 25 


* meer beauty is a meer picture, which 
we may admire for the tint and colouring; but 


at which we feel no more emotion, than at the 


fight of the fineſt portrait that ever was taken 
from nature, or formed by imagination. 


| Theſe allegations are certainly juſt, and foun- 
ded on experience. A proof of their validity, 
is the amazing facility with which ſome wo- 
men, who have but a tolerable ſhare of perſonal 
agreeableneſs, are able to create the fondeſt at- 
1 8 

it ore may be allowed to refine on this ſub- 
je, the French women may be ſaid, in default 
ol beauty, to have borrowed the famous girdle 
of Venus, which hid all defects, and inhanced 


all perfections in the eye of a lover. By the ma- 
gic power which they derive from the wearing 


of it, they deceive their admirers - into a per- 
ception of charms, whoſe creation and exiſtence 
depend upon the illuſion produced by blandiſh- 
ments on one ſide, and by correſponding fond- 
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But without enlarging on this matter; it may 
be ſaid, that as love is in a great meaſure the 
child of caprice, the motives of attachment to 
womankind, are influenced by the particular hy- 
mour predominant in various individuals. What 
plcaſes ſome, has little influence oyer others. 
Far that. reaſon, thoſe women who poſſeſs the 
 Jargeſt combination of excitemencs to chearful- 
neſs and pleaſure, will hes have the wu 


number of agdaurers, 


According to this maxi, 8 W but 
one of the many inducements that command the 
attention of men, they who. have a multitude of 
others, may very well find them an, ample ſub- | 
ſtitution; and meet of courſe | with, much more 
admiration and attachment, than ſuch as have 
. and little elſe. 


The fact i is, | that the allorements which vo- 
men attain by art, are in many caſes more 
2 than, thoſe which flow "OM * 
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Sioplicicy. may be. a ſtrong RE * ſome; 
but people who live much in the world, require 
ſomething cqgenial to the diſpoſition they have 
contrated by mixing a great deal in W 9. # 
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ſy active ſcenes of life, herein ſametimes much 
dexterity and ſhrewdneſs are practiſed: hence 
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fits totheir coungry, are uſually delighted with by- 


theſe become of value to thoſe whq:3ius ande 
midſt of ſuch ſcenes; and they whoarcacquainte 
with them, acquire an additional merit 3 
eyes af choſe wha. n n nn 
en,. bicak 24288. 4 
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The French women, De who ure 


ſo eſſential à parc of the buſy world in France, 


and are ſo well converſant in its ways, cannot 


fail being ſupremely e nee * 


eee 


- The Each oe a; with the 
5 and cunning of their country women. 


Far from being kept at a diſtance by the ap- 
pre henſion of their wiles, it ĩs preciſely in thoſe 
they chiefly find their amuſement, They ſeem, 


as it were, to vie with them in depth of fill - 


and penetration, in regard to the ſchemes and 
ſineſſrs that ee in _ eg _ 


ducen W deres. gern 


Al this ole 8 highly: delecha: 


ble to both parties: Tis like a game where the 
players have agreed mutually- to coaen and en- 
trap each other to the utmoſt of their ingenuity. 
SY | | I 


and ſuch as pay frequggt vi- 
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1 mean no more by this in general, than the 


innocent freedoms and levities which flow from 


wantonneſs of mirth, and in which people of a 
jocoſe turn are prone to indulge themſelves. 
Not indeed, but it may happen, that in more ſe- 
rious occurrences, there are ſometimes people of 
To depraved a diſpoſition, as to enjoy a trial of 


I duplicity, and to extract merriment from tranf. 


actions, in which both ſides ſnould _ equal 
W for hong concerned. 


10 . connexions A hs air * cha 


> French look for every endeavour-on the part of 
_ theſe to captivate them: they would deem 
_ themſelves unkindly uſed, and rather, lighted, 


if the women did not exert themſelves to the 
utmoſt ;/ in a word, if they did not diſcharge all 


V 


This is a n hich their 8 Va- 
nity requires, and which it always meets with. 
The tricks and ſet- offs of a French woman are 
innumerable: ſhe omits nothing either in dreſs, 
deportment. or diſcourſe, that is conducive to the 


purpoſe of ſubduing the man ſhe propoſes to 


conquer; and it were pity, conſidering the pains | 
FF . 


1 


ene 800 pines eee eee 


you 
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700 wich ſmiles, with looks of complacency, 
wich an aſpect full of predilection: her eyes 
ſparkle with vivacity, and her attitudes are grace - 
ful and enchanting: all the little airs and mo- 
tions that are allowable in a female, are practiſed 
to the beſt advantage, and in ſuch àa manner a 


to ſhew her in a ann weer light, 


11 W exterior is ſo captivating, her addreſs. 
and ſpeech i is far more tranſcending. Her whole 
attention 1s directed to impreſs you with a per- 
ſuaſion of her partiality in, your favour. If you 
are poſſeſſed of any brilliant quality, either of 
body or of mind, ſhe mentions it with a delicacy 
of praiſe, and introduces it with ſo much caſe, 
that you hardly know what delights you moſt, 
the commendation or the manner of beſtowing 
it. She unaffectedly coincides with your ſenti- 
ments, and expreſſes her own ſo conformably to 
what ſhe apprehends will prove ſimilar to your 
way of thinking, that there ſeems to have ſub- 
ſiſted a cogeniality of ideas and inclinations be- 
tween both, previous to this FIPS e 


3 nication. 


Such is the ſyſtem adopted French ladies 
whoſe defigns are to enthrall. reh all excell 
more or leſs in the talent of compaſſing this great 
and 32 end with mo; \ che lex. 


Ca 
They whoſe education is liberal, and whoſe. 
cue is comely, are. (ir muſt be confeſt) i in 
general, models of true and genuine eloquence ; 
which conſiſts. equally in matter and, manner, 
and cannot be perfect, unleſs the r is ac- 
panied by e be e r 


2 


But cen t = ii ſecondary 
ſhare of thoſe qualifications, acquit themſelves 
with a dexterity "which ſeldom fails of ſucceſs. E 
OH WW T5 8 be ins 914 181 ir 

The native pa abe dlinels oft the . of this, 
country, i is a re kind of eloquence; that 
ſtands them in the ſtead of all reaſoning and ar- 
gurment, and wins the aſſent of thoſe who expe : 
rience it, by the ſatisfaction and Kae which. ? 
r 2 0 
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After — on the elocution and per- 
perſuaſive powers of their countrywomen, the 
French heavily lament, that from the perpetual” 
frequentation of the men, they Have imbibed an 
unconſcionable proportion o that Ti,” | 
 ſpirir, of which our ſex has ſo often made them 
feel the fatal effects. 

Tube and circumvention on the part of the 
men, were once the everlaſting. er of | 
the women; but if you will believe the French, 
their . women Rave now fairly turned the 

tables 


. 
tables upon them, and exceed chem in the ſi 
ence of. dime in. 54+ o 10 53:15 fav 


"They accuſe hen of having baniſhed from 


their thoughts that innocent _ ſimplicity of 
yore, which uſually guided their actions, and 
rendered N conſcientious in * words and 
e 
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they have not only followed the example of men 


in making too flight of theſe; but they have 
. eee 


at all. A $ ©» how LEN jo wt * $314:34 '7 
- This indeed is « grievous charge upon their | 


countrywomen. | It is however a very general 
one; and is perhaps the true reaſon why they 
are ſo ready to falſify their own vows of truth 


$43 


| mY of their n 


. het e is, ; vows hw 
of France copy rather too faithfully the pattern 
ſet them by the men; and that if theſe would 
return to fidelity, they would as cloſely follow 
them. This „ 
rule throughout mankind. 2 1 
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and conſtancy, and ae e es. 
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In the mean time; as good is occaſionally pro- 
duced our of evil, the men-are willing to own, 
that from having learned diſſimulation, their wo- 
men have found it "neceſſary to learn alſo diſcre- 
tion and ſecrecy. | © 
Hl at Santee we may Feen 
hope, muſt have conſiderably diminiſhed the 
practice of diſſembling; for which they who 
vue erte anch feet can Oy" N. wy ane 


— wh aa 90 tas to 
the men, may be no more than a ſhield of de- 
fence againſt their ſnares: it may amount to no 
more than an adequate return of verbal civilities 
without meaning, for the many compliments of 
the ſame. nature, of which the men are; ſo pro- 
my in their eee an n ſex. 20 


— la bbs cs che e diflioaulacion on 
the fide of the women, becomes a matter of 
praiſe to them; and ſhews that they have had 
the prtudence to adopt the ſame methods of re- 
pelling the men, which: e lycra 

_— _ vals fie 


The French Penh. rh, cnt a very 
ee nature againſt their women. 


In former days, the ladies, however deſirous 
of ſeeing the men at their feet, indulged this 
Seas 


C260 
propenſity from che pardonable motive of re- 
ceiving the homagey due to ihvir ce. Love, 
pleaſure, and vanlty, were their principles that 
animated their endeavours to triumph over man- 
kind; and they ſought only the fatisfaction of 
being laden enn of their nn. 


But i ftrange We ee Addon Fl 
of late years in the diſpoſition of the fair, which 
ther deſcription than that we have juſt given. 


Inſtead of covetiog the adoration of the men 

now inſpired by the demon of ambition s they 
aim at the conqueſt of hearts, for the purpoſe of 
enſlaving the mind, in order to effect thoſe 
ſchemes ich they itake oa 2 nn 
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The luſt ain, __ n _ * 
taken paſſe ſſion of their ideas, and ſupplanted 


* 


thoſe ſentimental attachments that uſed to cha- 


e e e e 
To this transformation the Bench arte 


f 


the dedine of that warmth and duration, which 
once atterided the” connexions formed between 


> 
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men and women. 
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Formerly a miſtreſs long remained the unri⸗ 
valled ſovereign of her admirer; as with few ex- 
ceptions may be verified, by recurring to 
Chronicles of Love and * in the laſt 
and in the 0 centutiees. 
2 l 11241 6 1 # S . 
A5 far as my enquiries in * matters may 
reach, and Ihave taken ſome pains, the French 
ure not deſtitute of foundation, in ſaying, that 
eee and 4 

Inn nc 3 fan? : R 


fon, is no um aſſertion quiz ſo deer. Ot 
175 $0 (Tuner 3142 01 2 2 0 1 | 


I am inclined 26 Popets: Spiniols, that the 


love of pleaſure and the love of - ſway is the 


primum mobile of - womankind. ' I believe too, 
that with very little variation, it is the acting 
principle in all women, from an Empreſs r 
nd the 8 — ae in enn 1 


211 £73 ; = $74 * 2 Ty $ | n 1 3 ; 


Let us evolve the hiſtories of W Pa 
women, that figured in centuries paſt: we find 


them, not oaly fond, but tenacious of power; 
ſtriring with all their might to obtain, and moſt 
* obſtinate in retaining it. 


Dan Oc: 


What 


1 


What ſtronger examples of i 
and perſeverance in this reſpect will the male 
liſt of heroes and conquerors afford, than thoſe 
which the liſt of female heroines is able to ex- 
bie f 


oF 


Wigs basti t to emw livin 1 81 
Ik we look back to antiquity what think you 


of a Semiramis, an Olympias, a Cleopatra, and 
numberleſs . i wann to 
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enumerate ? | ct 9: % vowel oval evi 
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If we codfilt ET a 1 OY where ſhall we 


find more ſtrik ing inſtances of | unyielding am- 
bition, than in Margaret of Waldemat, in her 


nameſake of Anjou, queen to our Henry the 


Sixth, in Catherine of W to ber 
wy Second of France? 8 _ 4 


I have quoted theſe becauſe hey are noted cha- 
rafters, ſuch ag will, I think, ſtrike you with 
conviction at-firft ſight, that ambition, and the 
luſt of dominion, flame with as much violence 
in w- boſom, as in mee 1 
Nac ad hw; lem Fiel ein 
E 17 ed from ee tl 1800 
ſtations, what powerful examples ſhall we meet 
of women exerting uncommon abilities, and 
ſtraining every nerve in 1 of the _ _ 
Nen Naefe notiSopay z gun 
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I che civil wars of France, in the 16th'and 
27th centuries, women were perpetuully at the 
bottom of Opt yr eng evo 
both ſides. { Mende 8 Aut Af a5 vt . 
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In the n wars of England, during the laſt 
ceatury, and we may” truly 4 ſay, it all the 
_ Givil wars weſt in this kingdom, women have 
always taken-a-decided part; and if not open 
Iy, have ſecretly been the ſprings of many of the 
motions of the en 2 


een ße 
— erties 
the — The moſt fairidus were 
and . — Tos | 14 10 b. 


known Elſtida, miſtteſs and queen to Edgar, 
ons of the maſt noted of Qut Saxon kings in 
then leſs notorious Padilla, the miſtreſs of Pe- 
ter, King of Caſtille, a prince hoſt licentiouſ- 
neſs went hand in hand with his barbarity—In 
Diana of Poitiers, the favourite of Henry the 
Seeond of Frunce, im oqp beans ab- 
ſolute iway.. - eee eee arts w CT 
„ 1 i wpty or yam 
Theſe three were Auen ne ies 
2 as * females a any upon record: 
* the 


3 629 | 
the two firſt eſpecially. ſtopped ar nothing? to 
maintain themſelves in their elevation 3 and 

were no leis violent and vindictive than beau- 
tiful. | rc L 16 


In n an immoderate thirſt of 
had wot, e. 3 women om 


ran 
2 not attain to the ſummit of authority. 1 


But ow fem Hugland che met 
Charles the Second was, in a great meaſure, un- 
der the tule of women that had obtained an aſcen- 
dancy over that indolent monarch.. His incredi- 
ble ſubſeryiency to the; Ducheſs, of Portſmouth 
TIN cauſe of much miſchief. 
18413 295063261 Stags root} 453 46s ape; Hf 
— ink that — being e 
by which females in ſuch a ſituation can become 
reſpected, they in conſequence omit nothing to 
ſecure as much of it as they can poflibly arrive 
| at, in order Prams oat apart oy +. 
tre 1 is abvoys acindars to influence ws 
command, | 01 i EO #141 14-10 0 N 
n lende 1 3063 te 22030 oa mou eee 
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woman entertains for the man whom ſhe has 
cxprivarc, the more deſirous ſhe is of dirc@ion 


* 


| ſpan, whoſe thirſt of domi- 
8 s manifeſt, and whoſe haughtineſs laſt 
— ge graces of Lewis the Four- 
reenth, had nothing of the ſentimental artach- 


ment for that prince, which was viſible in the 
eder Hearted and beautiful Ea Valiere, whom 


ber ſuperior afcen over tharmatiarch dif 
carded. Une 1086 0 nmmnp! S103 c nie 100 1 Mit 


court 5 out Edward the -Foaweh*' the ITC? 
who had the fincereſt paſſion for him, the un- 
fortunate Jane Shore, bad not the leaſt mixture 


of ambirion o pride in her compoſition. PIES 


Hen F 7 363 2&8 241650 171 
May we not infer from theſe ao that 
where wha love-ſublifts, licde, ambition will 
remain; and that where the firſt of theſe paſ-.' 
ſions reigns in full force, the ſecond will hardly 
mum at all. 085 lee 4.30 Dom 28 2725: 

ung 3. # .2a6tt5 0]. 12430, 14.40 
According to 4 when che French 
complain in heavily of ahe loſs: of that primitive: 

ſimplicity of inclinations, which linked peopla 
| ragether from no other views than of perſonal at- 
LG 


> 


46 


neee ene et from this very 
declaration, that avarice and ambition are the 
ele boſe a their modern gallantry. 


' mL AS: Ale n 

: When NN oa between:the-ſexes 
are made the mediums af ambhitious or; lucrative | 
| ſchemes,” * become N anti — — 
and. * $0: 102117375 - _ At v4 
16 6 36 2 M9 

The infirmity of Pau, cont. nie une chat 
paſſions and defires for beautiful objects, how- 
ever cenſurable when not reſtrained; within legal 


limits, are yet more 3 of pity than in- 


-Phirſeaiix to * it is ner Per 
able to think, that people who are guilty ef no 
more than indulging this weakneſs from recipro- 
cal however blameable in this particu- 
lar, may yet remain poſſeſſed of a multitude 
_ of the nobleſt Wannen ne nn 
virtues. 507 03 bene Neid ies 
21} ment Borg nb wan er t 1 
Bot when —— ofthis Adio — 
on from other views, they muſt neceſſarily de- 
baſe the ſoul, and extinguiſh thoſe finer feel 
9 utterly munen with mean 
Bete vi! Bad! 820 36 2011221 0191 18001 mus 
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tas 


purpoſes, and that cannot — in che 
W m eam men W ef 
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lt the — which is now fo diffuſed 
among the faſhionable: world in France, is 
argues a woeful degradation of their character, 
and repteſents chem ina light far more derogato- 
ry to their pretenſions of refinement, than they 
ſeem to be aware of, who are A 3 in ac- 
| cum dem of ſuch practices. | 2701 
WU 00046-15558 101 eanilvb bay . aan 
= Let es hope therefore, for the — = 
digay of human natute, chat there is mort of 
preripitatium and uf wantonneſs than of truth in 
0 ſevere an accuſation , and that the French, in 
the midſt of that volatility which governs their 
_ deviation: to the fair, meet wich no other cauſes 
for trans ſerring ſo frequently their attachment 
from one 10 na than hat originaces in | 


OI bat Ty3% of of nb Moos 18 


ee n 10: e en nen 154 in ci 


Ae dee des the Franch ladet are bet 
lefs amiable than they uſed to be, and that 
the preſent race has not degenerated from the 
pait an generoſity and diſintereſtedneſa. Theſe 
2 rene. 
en de i one due, they al- 

8 being friendly nd 
n mag: 
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tions: let us hope that their gallantry, if in 
reality ſo extenſive as it is repreſented, receives 
no additional contamination by the admixture 
unguarded gaiety of diſpoſition, they are led into 
exceſſes, ſtill they may have the ſatisfaction of 
reflecting, that their errors —— * 
2 not * nnn | 
| 


das it is, 5 — 
greater than ever. The tete a tete chronicle of - 
Paris is plentifully ſupplied with anecdotes and 
adventures of this ſort, _ wad them Oy 


5 deter e e n. G 


When I ſpeak of a tete a een e 
miſtake my meaning. The preſs at Paris is not 
at liberty. to divulge thoſe, myſteries that we diſ- 
cloſe with ſo much licentiouſneſs and impunity 
in our London periodical papers. and publica- 


I mean no more than the conveyance. from 
mouth to mouth of the manifald ſtories that fill 
up the leiſure of idle people. I may perhaps re- 


gale you with ſome, if umme, 
| ny: 1 wort ban 


form more ſolemn pretenſions to ſtrictneſs and 
— in — mnt . Rtudious = 
ance, and wire no handle for cenſure. ee 
6 £7 SEES n YS 674 ; 
- This ee e of need das 
— are much freer in their actions and habi 
than the women of perhaps any country; what 


conſiſtent with the laws of modeſty, is looked 
| „ aaa pmay 4 


1 * not * as 5k of or to diftate 
the rules of propriety to another; but there are 
_ fallible, approach ſo near to rectitude, or which, 
to ſay the worſt of them, err, if they do err, fo 
much on the ſafe fide of the queſtion, that in 
dubious caſes it is much more adviſeable to wy 
mann 20 TH eels. NOW 


Of this nature are thoſe ideas'6r modeſty, that 
have been adopted, for inſtance, by the Engliſh. 
A modeſt behaviour is ſo. highly neceſſary for 
the preſervation of the virtue which it repreſents, 
that it cannot be too much encouraged and in- 


culcated ; _ who —_— that real purity 
may 


( 255 ) 


may floutiſh/withour its aid; might as well pre- 
tend that armour is of no "Eefehics”” — 
e in dende. | 


C _ * f * hat * 
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| What is n in — mad Lngete: 
ſions, if the moſt ' eſſential ' part be wanting, 
guardedneſs in behaviour, and an abſtinence 
from all deeds that carry "with them ſome ſpecies 
e an W 53 513 : 1SPeiel: 
72 3d. I% 4 ian 
eie wasd habits of t kigd i in men, excite 
free thoughts in thoſe women who behold them; 
dut, when adopted by women, they ſet imagina- 
tion to Woes "WT create _ Gen aca INE 
witneſſes. Ag 2508 


It is principally for women that the ſtricteſt 
and ſevereſt rules of modeſty are abſolutely re- 
quiſite: it is ridiculous to fancy that they who 
bear” and neglect: chen il! not de ſufferers. 


T he omiſſion of any ns enjoined by thoſe 
rules, is the relinquiſhment of one of the ſecu- 
rities of virtuc, and the holding out of an advan- 
rage to thoſe who triumph in the perpetration of 
YR and who will not fail to 2 it. DE 

While jack are out of fight, even the 
moſt profligate may remain guiltleſs ; but where 

incitements 
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eee ven the wot re- 
eee, Bs 520 


| Let not the French women therefore under- 
value: che: extreme ciccymipettfuloeſs in ways 
and; manners, fo ſtrongly recomended in Eng- 
land. and ſo ſcrupulouſiy practiced by every 
Englih woman that has any pretenſions to a 
character: the obſervance of them is indeed no 
incontrovertible proof of either unviolated or 
invjolable virtue z but certainly the prepoſſeſ- 
Gao, in favour of female purity, is much greater 
when, accompanied with, every oupward ſign. of 

its exiſtenge, than when diveſted of thoſe con- 
comitances that are W * to attend. it. 


ties aſſumed by French women in their ordi- 
ary, courſe of, living. will not, unleſs they are 
totally frenchified, think it a matter of indiffer- 
ence, how far a woman caſts off reſtraints in 


Wh vi ; ü 
behavi ITI 45 5 141 1 1 : 
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"The natural 3 of throwing of tak | 
reſerves, i is that the bars to prevent an improper 
approximation between the ſexes, being broke 
aſunder, the men are invited, as it were, t0 lay 
nnn 
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67 
+ bed not tell you how ready they are to 


obey the invitation, nor deſcribe their keenneſs 


in ſeizing every opportunity to put themſelves 
on A footing & ol almoſt unbounded familiarity. | 


"a8 real e truth i is, that all free- 


G are allowed, ſaving one, as the gentlemen 


themſelves icruple not to ſay; but were we to 


conſult our own eyes and feelings on many oc- 
caſions, we ſhould hardly be charitable enough 
to ſuppoſe that this one was excepted from the 
lift of favours, after witneſſing the lengths they 
ſo unceremoniouſly go, in the playful dalliance 


they are not in the leaſt aſhamed of holding, 


even in the preſence of company. 


T is fot ſaying too much, to aſſert that the 


behaviour of many French women, who claim 


a fair and ſpotleſs reputation, is ſometimes 


Ea cautious and guarded, than that of many 
of thoſe unfortunate women among us, who 
derive a public e from their beauty. | 


1 will not diſpute the poſiibilicy of a woman 


being pute and upright in the midſt of all theſe 


temptations : but a bare poſſibility, and it cer- 
tainly can be no more, is à poor comfort to 4 


man who is intereſted in the character of 4 


woman; and whom we muſt naturally ſuppoſe 


8 deſirous 


* 
7 
1 
A 
17 
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* 
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deſirous of ſeeing her not rig virtuous in reali- 
ty, but clear of It Yalpicion, | 30 . 1 
But is it in the power of a man, were be ever 
ſo inclined, to think a woman perfectly chaſte, 
who is perpetually expoſed to be peryerted, who 
encoutages, by a variety of freedoms, thoſe men 
'who are the apteſt to be the inſtruments of her 
perverſion, who furniſhes them with inceſſant 


opportuniries, and whole whole life and conver- 


ſation is made up of thoſe levities that awaken 
in men a confidence and e of ſuc- 
ceeding in their 3 | 


: 3 2 F l 
i Aa 4 / 


Whatever the French women may alledge, in 


vindication of the liberties they take, and which 
the men are ſo willing to allow them, ſtill the 
queſtion. recurs, to what intent are the women ſo 
fond of granting thoſe favours to men, which 
muſt neceſſarily inflame their paſſions, and ex- 
eite their deſires and efforts to obtain more? | 


{| chr _ 836 . 
of mind, body, words, and manners. While 
the firſt is ſound, the ſecond will remain uncor- 
rupted; but then we ſhould not forget, that 
corruption in this caſe begins at the extre· 


mities: : if either words or manners are contami- h 


nated, the miſchicf ſoon ſpregds! like an infection. 


* "I F vs 1h and 


| 
0 
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and flies up to the mind, Pea whenceiit is pee 


* ae e the a ball I TD; 
10 an to chi inked os arguing, "which. 
is. grounded: upon continual experience, how . 
can the partiſans of that libertiniſm of deport- . 
ment, as one may juſtly call it, have the con- 
fidence to aſſert, that it proves nothing —_— 
the. innocence of. thoſe. who. practice it? 4 


As it is from appearances we are to judge RC 
| general of realities, ſo it is from manners we are 

to decide upon people's morals. There are; 
doubtleſs exceptions in all general roles 3 but 
_— not We the rule Ne 0 
10177 
When is manners 2of ihren diffalore;: 
we have therefore an indiſputable right to con- 
clude that their morals are ſimilar: exceptions 
may take place; but it is not by theſe we are to | 
guide ourſelves in the ideas we. form Wy the _ | | 
an of men and an : 


11 Fa wk od FIST 0 this edits 
but we cannot reſiſt with too much warmth | 
the endeavours of ſuch as wiſh to introduce into 
this iſland a ſimilitude of behaviour in our © 
fair countrywomen, to that which they have 
obſerved among our French neighbours. ED 


33 


81 7-9 
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Such an innovation would ſoon be follow- 
ed by a licentiouſneſs of .maxims, and a re- 
laxation of that decorum, which alone counter- 
balances in woman kind the want of many of 
thoſe accompliſhments on which ſome women ſo 
highly value themſelves; but which, however 
brilliant and alluring, do not, in the apprehen- 
fion of the judicious, ſufficiently compenſate for 
the abſence of modeſty and reſerve in the fair 
ſex. 


It is the complaint of the thinking part of 
our nation, that our women already betray too 
much proneneſs to imitate their neighbours, not 
only in their dreſſes and faſhions, but in what 
is an object of far more ſerious ee 
* „ behaviour. 


Cerwaim it i is, 4 3 tours 1 
of late years become fo frequent, have produced 
no good to this country. While women were 
not of the party, the evil was much leſs, as the 
men uſually brought little more of abſurdity 


home than they had carried out: but it is not 


ſo with our women; their ſuperior beauty ren» 
ders them objects of almoſt idolatry among the 
French: every: ſnare is laid to decoy them, that 


NW ce 50 e can bee 


* 


But 
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<1 But if they eſcape che men, they cannot avoid 
Falling into the hands of the women, whoſe po- 


- liteneſs and good humour will foon charm them 
4 ie” <a nk n into an imitation of oe _—_ 


. de, as neither the 0 the men, 
. acaaces- ofthe women in 
France, are deſirable objects of importation, 
the leſs we are tempted to fetch them over, the 

better it is moſt certainly for a people, who wiſh, 
for a variety of ſubſtantial reaſons, to retain the 
plainneſs of their own manners, and to keep at 
a diſtance from thoſe pretended refinements in 
the exterior habits of intercourſe, and in the 
ſyſtem of living, which always: Ml pond __ 
expenſiveneſs and effeminacy. 


The dog following the examples we ſee 
Ce + the greater, as the people take ſo 
much pains to impreſs foreigners with the high- 

eſt notions of their ſuperior juſtneſs and pro- 
i 1 "> Lie countries, int e are 3 leſs 
liable to be inveigled into an adoption of the 
ideas and cuſtoms prevailing among the na- 
tives. Theſe are ſatisfied if ſtrangers pay them 
the compliment of conformity to their uſages, 
while they ſojoum among them, and are at no 
trouble to recommend them to their future pre- 
ference to any other, 3 1 * 
ut 


0 _ l — = 
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Zut the French are not ſo conſtituted; they not 


only praiſe and extol their own notions as ptefer- 

able to thoſe of any other people, but will hard- 
ly allow foreigners to think otherwiſe. Unleſs a 
man either explicitly, or at leaſt tacitly aſſents 
to what they are pleaſed to ſay upon theſe ſub- 


| «jets, he runs the chance of being OO 


eient ITY COIN - 1 


qt 2 17 
4114 


From vhpmiaciag 0 18 on the) merit 
"* theſe matters, they proceed to inforce the 
propriety of conforming to them; and iwhat 
with opportunity and importunity, they ſeldom 
fail to procure diſciples and followers in almoſt 
0 1 ET is e in OED —— 


i” | 


inſinuating their ideas into the minds of foreigh- 
As 275 as they become acquainted wich, a 7% 
reign lady, they directly begin by infiſting on 
the neceſſity of furniſhing herſelf with all the 
- appurtenances requiſite to make the ſame figure 
as one of themſelves: they ſolicitoully carry her 
to every ſhop of eminence for the richeſt and 
rareſt commodities' employed in the decoration 
of the ſex. *They accompany her to the con- 
E of every perſon who is to have a hand 
in 
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in the fitting her out. In ſhort, they neglect 
nothing to convince her that France is the 


8 country, whither women ſhould come to learn 


the art of * Os” in 81 8 Wn 


3 


attire 


When we reflect on the conſequences reſult- 
ing from this ſolicitude and care both in the 
French men and in the French women, that 
few people are able to reſiſt their applications in 
their own country, and that many imbibe a 
prepoſſeſſion for all theſe objects, that remains 


ever after; good policy ſhould reſtrain thoſe ma- 


nifold viſits to that country, which are not only 
| gon It RE to our own in 4 
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11 is not only in a moral view, that one may 
venture to condemn our frequent trips, as they 
are called, to that part of the continent: our 
trade, our manufactures, ee, 
| ings ſuffers through them. ni 04 5 , 
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travelling are more than ever inſiſted on and 


held out to gentlemen who go abroad for their 
impro it, they cannot be rob much fore. 


ſelves to be impoſed upon by the ſpecious pre- 


tences of a rival nation, and to remember, that 
" 


Wh 


warned of the neceſſity, of not ſuffering them. 


— — . 8 
- . . ed OTE 
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35 they do not leave their cquntry with an integ-: 
tion neyer to return, they ought not ta ſuhmit 
implicitly to the nqtians and regulations of for 
reigners in things which, though indifferegt in 
themſelves, are quite otherwiſe in the ſcale of 
reference between different r. 

wor 26 nad 

Iris chiefly upon this farting. perhaps, that 
if ever the legiſlature inte rpoſts, it will taynd 
its reaſons for probibiting thoſe upncerfiory and 
pernicious excurſions, that ſeem eee 
m" people. of faſkies | mn this 5d. ASTLOGISTC 

| Gt Woh 4] 160 5 22 
4 ee ee 
rambling was nom ſo extenſive nor contagious, 
expreſſes the utmoſt ſurprize at this ſtrange Ra- 
bies in the Engliſh nation, His words are pe- 
_ euliatly-remarkable, and teſtiſy bow ſeelinghi be 
was attached to this country: and ita inhabitants. 
am amazed, ſays be, that apy, Ronglifhe 
man poſſeſſes) of a competency, aan prauail upon 
himſelf to quit his county: which, bomevat, 
ſeveral of them do, who ſeem to prefer to Eng - 
land countries much leſs. the favourites ef na- 
ture. I will frankly acknowledge, that had I 
a revenue but of: 3 thouſend pavads a. va 1 
nt. nor — 2 | 
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I am nat ynapprized. that a pretext for run- 

ning out of the kipgdom, is the benefit expect. 

ed from the ſeveral "RPE 1 n * 
continent, LEES Yo S140. 3 eden 


ng 


But here again Yo e to — to 
the authority of Pollnits; who obſerving the 
great numbers of Engliſh at the German Spa, 
while he was there, could not contain his aſto- 
niſhment at their relinquiſhing ſuch prefera- 
ble waters at home. 


be only rational inducement to go WP? 

is the recovery of health through change of air, 
or the acquiſition of political knowledge, and 

improvemen in the ſcience of mankind. - 


But while people propoſe to themſelves no 
other end than a jaunt of pleaſure, or the ſight 
of curioſities, it were far more conſiſtent with 

the intereſt of their country, as well as their 


own, that this reſtleſs diſpoſition were ſomewhat 
reſtrained, 


_ 256i perſons of this turn, WO offers a 
much more agreeable variety of places where 
to ſpend their money and paſs their time con- 


Mos, pleaſurably, than they can find, 
I will 
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© uarice 2 Ambition in Men the 1 
KReaſont, why there is leſs of Gallantry in Re- 
publics than in Monarc bies—ibe French more 

addicted to it than ever — French Ladies partial 
10 Men 4 n an RE Os 
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ee de bf EW Wadde 
Pics looked upon their women às mere ad- 
G e to eee Cavs ever. 
aws this no aht examines Hs REY 
of that country and nation in times / paſt, and 
compares it with! the: ann. will Wy" the 
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Nations are often ioduenced by their Nane 

circumAtanes, not only to virtue or to vice in 

RI Bur to eee virtues or vices. 

li Forms of age are alſo bee oy pe- 

culiar characteriſtics, that in ſome inſtances fore- 

ibly diſcriminate the Os. 1 one N 
e e n nets 
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4 8 governments, the leading vir- 
tues of the people are love of y, and attach- 
ment to Wet 1 22 


In monarchies men are diſtinguiſhed by their 
. reſpe&@ and gdelity to their princes, and their 
prompt obedience and fobmiffion 1 to their rolers 
Nees oxy] . ͤ OI TELE SS TE, apa 3s 4 
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7 On the er wn d ng vices in a 
common wealth are avarice and ambition. Thoſe 
that ate apteſl to flouriſh in a * 
idleneſz and - al * N. FOG HW 54k00t 0303%"* 
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Experience has l nf theſe aſ- 


ſertions. Antiquity and modern times concur 
to prone them: the Athenians, and moſt of the 


other Grecian, republics, eſpecially ſuch. as were 
commercial, were remarkably diligent in laying 


up hoards of money. This amaſling ſpirit in- 
ſpired no leſs the rulers of the ſtate, than pri- 
vate individuals. The avaricious diſpoſition 


and infamous practices to enrich themſelyes, 
even of ſome of the moſt illuſtrious perſonages 


among that celebrated e are too well 
ae „ eee IS. 
LET MD SOD 10 So 2 49% | M13 4 


The Carthaginians were not in 


Arhenians inthe ſcience of accumulating riches. 
Theſe 


T1 

Theſe indeed were the only means of becoming 
oo and. ont re Dh che incereſt ; phe _ 
"4 Theie' rivals. and} comquercrs) | the Ma 
exceeded them at laſt even in this, as they equal 
ly did in moſt of their virtues and vices. The 
rapacity of theſe latter became at laſt proverbi- 
al; and the whole world was not Fe rs to 


ſapiefy- it. 


For the truth of all a 4 we need 4 6p mw 
to the records of the reſpective writers' among 
theſe nations. We have nothing remaining of 
what may have been written by the Carthagi- 
nians ; but ſuch as favoured them moſt, agree 
in ſtigmatizing them for a very avaricious gene- 
ration. Ariſtotle in particular treats them with 
Je au n ay account. 1 ut 

The principal EY why men are fonder of 
wealth in commonwealths than in monarchi 

is very obvious. It is the only method of. pro- 
curing friends and followers, and of attaining 
influence and confideration. It is no lefs. clear 
that individuals ebſorbed in the purſuit. of mo- 
ney, ſeldom ſuperadd any other paſſion to ava 
rice than that of ambition. They *. the 
| firſt 3 ii cot Ty 
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In a kingly government the caſe is quite other · 


wiſe. . Riches, however they may procure: the 
comforts and delights of life, are no certain ſtep 
to power and preferment. The court and its 
adherents diſpoſe of all things at their plea- 
fore. In ſuch a ſituation, though money may 


| occaſionally be of ſervice in purchaſing the fa- 


vour of the great, yet courtiers, who are gene- 


rally men of birth and family, are too partially 


inclined to ſupport perſons of the ſame deſcrip- 


tion with themſelves, to take much notice of - 


any others. We accordingly find that in every 


kingdom in Europe, it is a maxim of ſtate, as 


it were, to {4 vii in exalted ſtations none but 
2 * The 2 are TP 


; was 


The love 1 money 1 10 lefs e t in mo- 


dern than in ancient republics; with this differ 


ence, that it is not accompanied with an equal 
degree of ambition. The political aſpect of 
things throughout the world is too much alter- 
ed, to permit the republics now ſubſiſting to 


cheriſh ambicious deſigns: but the principle re- 
mains. The Venetians, two or three centuries 


ago, and the Dutch in the wars at the com- 


mencement of the preſent, for the ſucceflion 


to the crown of Spain, ſhewed themſe]ves eg dal- 
ly deſitous of aggrandizement; though to do 


them both juſtice, it was at the expence of thoſe 


againſt 


6221 


againſt whom they could — 
en * ; 4 G 

"If covetouſneſs i is the predominant vice in re- 
publics, idleneſs, and it's uſual aſſociate, licen- 
tiouſneſs between the two ſexes, is the Principal 
feature that will ſtrike obſervers of the ways that 


prevail i in courts and monarchies. 


Tus chu is os leſs evident, than that of the 

addiction to pelf among republicans. As theſe 
court wealth in order to arrive at power, the 
others who know its inefficacy to that end, ate 
farisfied with a much leſs proportion. The ut- 
moſt of their wiſh is to acquire a ſufficiency for 
the enjoyments of life. When this is attained, 


no more Is _ as no more is bas va 


110 hs: mean time, a ww are deen 1. 
ſeſſed of that ſufficiency, having no other ob- 
jects to ſtimulate their endeavours to augment 
it, think of nothing but of purſuing the paths of 
every pleaſure and gratification that offers: the 
conſequence is, that in courts the mixture of 
the ſexes being almoſt perpetual, and amuſe- 
ments of every kind ſucceeding each other in an 
inceſſant round, the minds of individuals ſoon 
contract that propenſity to diſſi pation and vo- 
luptuouſneſs, which extinguiſhes the principles 
of ſtricoels and regularity of life. 

I chought 


of that been and looſe behaviour: f ch 


the Freach are accuſed. That- more of it 
ſubſiſts in kingly than in republican ſtates, is 
clear for the reaſons alledged; but whether a 
is in France ſo extenſively diffuſed as ſome may 
have 3 it, will LO of much doubt. 


Iris among the great, and thoſe who fre. 
quent and ſtrive to reſemble them, that we moſt- 
ly find it: they who live at a- diſtance from 
them, and have little intercourſe with this gay 


part of the nation, are, in all appearance, not 
more cenſurable in — PO | 


| birants of other countries, 


vernment.may be conſidered as the ſcenes of that 
libertiniſm, which ſome have too unguarded- 
ly extended much wider. In the repreſentation 
of national - vices, we ſhould. be ſcrupulouſly 
careful to keep within the latitude of exact ve- 


racity; for though it may be allowed, for the 


ſake of railing imitators,. to amplify. virtues, 
ve ſhould cautiouſly avoid deſcribiog the em- 
pire of vice as larger than it really is; leſt the 
mam of its votaries man enn 5 
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It has been obſerved, that this turn to gallan- 
try is accompanied by a ſolicitude to appear 
ſpotleſs and undefiled. For this reaſon, moſt 
probably, the freedoms aſſumed hy ſome women 
in their Open Intercourſe with men, are not al- 
lowed as preſumptions againſt them 3 otherwiſe 
it were impoſſible for eh women to e 
their reputation. W 


| But while no other evidence is admiffible 
than ocular diſcovery, it is an eaſy matter to ſet 
calumny at defiance: à French lady, therefore, 
that chuſes to induige her illicit inclinations, has 
a wide field to range in 3 and need not appre- 
hend 10 be ſtinted For want n. eren 

ein. ee | 


Thus you ſeg, that after we have forſaken v Vir= 
tue, ſtill we are not willing to part with its ſha- 
dow. A fair character is ſo precious, that tho“ 
we have no right to it, 'we reſolutely claim it at 
all hazards, like an GG TE e _ ve 
com Rs | 


he ie fact i is, \ cha. in 1 a 1 of vables 
ed reputation is moſt particularly prized: 


Fe. it is with difficulty ſhe ſteers through the 


wb 2 3%: * 
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dangers that ſurround her on every fide, the ac- 


L 3 


Vids well as de 


( 74 

Where virtue is not * to many tempta- 
tions, the preſervation of it being more eaſy, is 
alſo leſs reputable than when encountered by 
many obſtructions. Hence in countries where 
women are debarred thoſe occaſions of going 
aſtray which are allowed them in others, they 
certaialy cannot claim the ſame merit, as thoſe 
who are virtuous in ſpite of great incitements to 
= mere 


Zo 4 


Tbe French Hades therefore, who in 1 
widſt of thoſe provocations and facilities to vice, 
which abound in their ſtile of living, can riſe ſu- 
perior to bad examples, and adhere to their duty 
with unfejgned fidelity, ought unqueſtionably to 
be ſet up CPR 
ſex, 


It mg not RF Gp thee — — adult are 


daily witneſſes of the homage that is paid to ſuch 
of them as deſerve it, ſhould ftrenuouſly endea- 
vur to participate the ſame honours; and 


that notwithſtanding the conſciouſneſs of their 
demerit, they ſhould labour to ſcreen it as * 
as recon will "agg them. 1 


1 bins this lever by . * the 


 comparifes. between the French of times paſt, 
and thoſe of the 9 would countenance the 


notion, 


- 


4 1 
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notion, that eee, has ee ground, among. 


++ 


hem. | | 13 
. the PW part of the laſt century, 
the French were deeply engaged in domeſtic 
broils, and foreign wars. They both contribuc- 
ed, the firſt eſpecially, to martialize the temper 
of the people, and to wean them from habits 
of indolence and effeminacy, which are the great 


neee. noPpyl a foul Bl 


The French of thoſe "Bags 6 rt Fr Gb i 
enough in their manners, and no leſs devoted to 


the fair ſex than at preſent, were not addicted to 


gallantry i in the ſame ſenſe as D 258 


There was a manlinefs f in their RE nb to 
women, which rendered it leſs diſgraceful and 
more laſting. The women were not ſo coquet - 
i, nor the men ſo changing. 70 Cy 


The feelings of nature, and the dictates of 
paſſion, were then more attended to; whereas in 


the purſuit of women, they are now more 


prompted by the power of faſhion than by the 
bent of inclination. They loved a woman then 
for her own ſake ; but their connexions are now 


influenced by the vanity of appearing; "gon Al 
T 2 — Sa * PREY 20 . 
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As the liberty of the nation, though much 
impaired, was not finally deſtroyed, it left in 
the minds of men, a degree of loftineſs that 
would not ſuffer them to loiter away their time 
ina Ong. inſignificant attendance upon wo- 

They had too much to employ in other 
parti and though they could love like men, 
they' had not RS IDEs, the ee of do- 
| meſtie retainers, © | 

Is ſuch a 1 PR improper FAY 5 
ments took place between the ſexes, they did 
not engtoſs nor effeminate the men, nor deſtr wes 
the delicacy of ſetirirments in women. 
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But gallantry” in the Ste bea dh 6 of 
the word, is quite another thing: it now 
donne xions that commence withoi t love, ſubſiſt | 
without attachment, and laſt 20 * pw 5 till 


3 


20 Gullantry is in truth the very reverſe of what _ 
its primitive: meanin imported. A man of gal- 
lantry was formetly one who devoted himſelf 
to the ſervice and protection of the fair. A mo- 
dern man of gallantry i is one who ſpends his life 
in trials to ſeduce as many women as he can have 
acceſs to. ſo much has time change the ſignifi- 

cation of 3 
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Let 
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Let the vomen, howeyer, complain of 
the men; ſeduction, in many inſtances, is ab- 
ſolutely reciprocal. Little ceremony frequently 
ſuffices to bring two. perſons together, whoſe 
knowledge of each other is very recent, There 
are men and vomen, ſuch perfect adepts in theſe 
matters, that they know each other, as it were, 
by intuition. Among people of this ſtamp an 
alliance is ſoon chmee, and as n termi- 
nated. 4031 0-w 97M 


SS ©% 


Independent of thoſe motives that proęeed 
5 from looſeneſs and levicy, or from the deſire of 
domineering, ind ſucceeding in their ſchemes, 
the French have thought proper to brand their 
women with a far weightier accuſation z that of 


being rather too Fe partia bop for beo 
nn 4 436995. 418 30 
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e 
They wh ſpbale 0 bee of "their 
country women, cannot | ſurely mean any more 
than that ſuch inſtances do ſometimes happen, 
and that there ate women in France, as in all 
countries, open to ne en an to all gene- 
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But no ce Fa ade among the 
French ladies, will coincide with any opinion 
that repreſents them, as more liable to be pur- 
chaſed than any others. Such of them as live 
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irregularly, | are actuated by other paſſions than 
that of avarice, and are, 1 believe, very ſeldom 
the ſlaves of lucre in their i a. re with men. 


Sen 13 x ls 8 
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A motive that may more probably ce a 


their adventures of this kind, is the deſite of 
becoming celebrated through the ſplendoor and 


iHuſtriouſneſs of their admirers. This has, a- 
mog ſo vain a people, effected the ſucceſs of 


applications which would otherwiſe * * 
rejected with ſcorn. 


_ bags man Who has — bimſelf "5" 
ſtands a" vety good chance of ſucceeding in 
France 8 9 W we ſe have ge deſerib- 


8 10. 


n N 8 Ls 
of arms, dignity of birth and ſtation, 


4 4 
* * 


ed employments, that always decides in favour. 
of a man, either with ladies ne Abb 


thoſe of a ider chan er. 165. non 
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There are French ladies fo powerfully 1 


; hh eminent merit, in branches of quite ano- 


ther kind, as to prefer men of uncommon abi- 
lities and Tg bee * Es of 
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1 us a few. days ſince, in company Ah a 
very well · informed young gentleman of the ar- 
my; who emtertained us with the following 0 
ſtory: as it comes in proof of the above ob- 
ſervation, 1 will here lay before you his whole 
narrative. I do it the more readily, as though 
anecdotes of this kind are not uncommon, this 
is the moſt curious of any that ever came to my 
knowledge. " , 


2 
1 


A gentleman of the” province of Alta had 
an only daughter, of whom he was unſpeakably | 
fond : excluſive of her being extremely beauti- _ 
ful, nature had given her a diſpoſition that , 
charmed all who were acquainted with her, and 

nm err that Ow: In 2277 to any attain- 


80 S a ſoil was cultivated” with © 
tha utmoſt care and attention, that paternal | 
fondneſs could beſtow. She had hardly entered 
into her teens, when ſhe was mentioned every 
where as a prodigy : her accompliſhments were 

not ſolely of the feminine claſs ; ſhe was ſkilled © 
in ſeveral modern languages, and was perfectly x 
| miſtreſs "of all the police 1 in the . 


She ebene in „de le © career of i improve- 


ment till about her twentieth year; when a fe- 


* * 4 8 3 * 
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* great rank and fortune obtaindd 
her fathet's permiſſion to take her to Plris, in 
order to compleat her education, by initiating” 
her imo che circles of phak i capita ſear of po. 
n ee 150 „ 1 4 | ans s oy 
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She due Boater an ee of onverlt ani 

ration in all the companies ſhe frequented ; and* 
what was ſtill more, ſhe had the ſingular felici- 
ty to eſcape enyy. Her behaviour was fo affa- 
ble, ber diſcourſe 40 . and; K. 


* 


whom ſhe was introduced, were at e 
| ſtrife” who ſhould pofleſs 1 moſt of her company. 


To this brilliancy of — , attachment and 8 
partiality from ladies of the firſt diſtinction, it 
is natural to imagine that ſhe had not e 
unnoticed /by, the e. b. OMe ad: 

C350 7; „übe: 
But enen the 33 of "wy per- 
ſon caught every eye, it was attended with a 
reſerve, and a. ſeeming conſciouſneſs of her 
worth, as well as of her duty, that precluded im- 
proper familiarity 3, and kept at a great diſtance 
all thoſe who knew not how to ally a becoming 
freedom of deportment with a due _ of 


repos, in their e e e 
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- AVE afedtith M; be 1d fer fled, was 
_ fountef'6n rHofe ſentitnents of gratitude which 
ſne bad” imibibed fröh bet tendéfeſt infancy, 
ſhe Was highly foheitots to rake no ſtep Ghat- 
cover im any conterhs of ittp6realics, without his. 
| ce NR ; envy. nag e 15 155 
This was 3 no means the reſult of intereſted - 
views: Independen ty of tlie fortunt wich it 
was in his power td leave Her, ſhe hall in right” 
of her other, 'who died ils ſhe was an in- 
fant, à very cbnſſdetable inberitance to recei ve 
t and he "48" cow” bbrddring on on 
| that period. 88 17 190 3 #1 


But the trutli was, that Ber good eile add 
duicknefz ef perception had long convinced her, 


That he was nôt only her beſt friend; but alſo her 


ſureſt guide. He wa a man of Sbehent pares* 
and tried experience; intimately converſant 
with the world, and not only poſſeſt of "polite 
knowledge; but equally maſter of thar which in- 


; 5 5 e edt ng Aron 


gechent of affairs. 0 
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Her ee wa 60 ſound not to ſee- Sine 
the happineſs-of het lift was perfectly ſafe in 
ſuch hands. | She-conimittetlhepſelf according--. 
| IV to his whole direction, and never omitted aſæ- 
ing his advice upon any occaſion that ne 
thought required it. . 8 


- 
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Such unfeigned confidence was repaid on bis 
fide by every indulgence her heart could wiſh. 
Authority was an idea that never entered into 
aby part of their correſpondence; if ſhe ſubmit- 

ted, herſelf to bis counſel, he no leſs truſted 
her to her own diſcretion ; arid ſhe never af- 
forded him the leaſt cauſe of ä 


10 this W Jahan a 8 ler | 
neſs-and filial affection ſeveral years elapſed ; 
when the. young; lady on arriving at full age, 
quitted Paris, and returned to the reſidence of 
her father 3 in ofder to be preſent at the is. 
| nnd receipt of her ſucceſſion, a 


He was now, 6 advanced in years; and 
though otherwiſe of a good conſtitution, had 
lately been troubled with ſome 8 —_ 
nel MO the uncertai of * 
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eee to leave ſo „ 
| davabiny. unprovided with a companion wortby . 
of her, he opened his mind upon this ſubje; 
and told her with the uſual frankneſs and good 
humour that characteriſed all his Freie. 
that as hit ſtay might be ſhort in this world, 
and ſhe wm now fully able to make a proper 
choice; he ſhould rejoice in ſeeing her n 
„% ( * 1042 2 
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Her anſwer contained a perfect and unreſerved 
nn Moor cnn 1d wings 


1 1 


As the old — was of. a truly gene- 
rous diſpoſition himſelf, he was above encou- 
raging mercenary views in others. He knew 
that his daughter completely reſembled him in 
this, as in all other meritorious points; and 
was therefore determined to 'make 1 vo feen. ; 
fice mn ambition. e 


hs $ 
ws # 


He en ee to ee 
had not the moſt diſtant intentions to biaſs 
her inclinations ; that he left them free and un 
conſtrained: he was thoroughly convinced of 
her prudence, and would make that alone her 


 Iaſtead 10 i 5a 3 of which 
parents are ſometimes. unreaſonably, and often 
fatally jealous, he aſſured her, that far from 
dictating, he would receive more fatisfac- 
tion in complying with her own wiſhes on this 
occaſion; entertaining no doubt that ſhe could 
not fail to do him, he well da herkeld, DRUG ie 
mn 1 ww. Rog * 0 


ys =D ; 


- Hoi then: hockiled * e | 
the young gentlemen ſhe had opportunities of 
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converbng with, Aceh an br #8 
to make an impreſſion upon —_ 


far: thn... 30. aw .n5m33 1g bo {4 = 


_ Encouraged by his — —_ benignity, 
ſhe, heſitated not in cohfeſſing, that ſhe felt a 
particular, predilection for a young. gentleman, 
in whole praiſe. ſhe had often heard him expreſs 


bet und chat ſhe had even ſometimes thought, 
iti not altogether without ſome ſuch intent, 
thas he commended? him ſo liberally and ſo fre- 
quemi es a ew at. kanne 


1 anole 3303 an blyow bas eD02b474] v3! 


Her father wie" Udine” upon hearing? her 


make this ingenuous declaration. He acknow- 


ledged that of all the young gentlemen he k hehv, 


not ond was equal to this? in ieee: to 


mike anon happy? ' le ><. euole;  yil9: 
een Som en  bluew off {WY 
his been will, t Sensi an officer of 
ſoine ran in the coſps of Engineers. He was 
—_ bp birdh:a German, büt had been edueated in 
PFrance, where he hadcived i ſince his childhood. 
His father, a man of good family, had long 


ſervrd rin the French army, where he had been 


only proviſion 


he could make for them, was in 


the military line: they were all young men 


* 


the. greateſt. warmth. That ſo. much commen- 
dation on his part, had powerfully contributed 
to render the young gentleman acceptable to 


wv 3 


. ages 


* 
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of reſpectable character; but the young lady's 
favourite was incomparably the moſt" xc 
pliſhed. His education had been excellently fp - 
perintended: his father, who was a man of is. 
ters, had inculcateg an early attachment to them 
into bis fon; 'as foreſeein that poſſibly he might 

not be able” to leave him müch other inheri- 


tance. 41 12 20 mow 167 i ne 
„ 


1 " 


To the endowments of his mind, which were 
manifold,” he added” a'' "manly and graceful 
perſon: bis temper was öbliging, His manhers 
Polite, and his hümour always chearful and Say. 
Thus accbütred by nature and by 
young lady Who revealed her partiality for im 
to her father, was not the only one of whom he 
had been 15 fortunate as to make a conqueſt.” * 


14 FF! Y 121 


| After coinciding with his daughter's choice, 
b ee whether the young gentle 
man had ever ventured to diſcloſe himſelf. to her. 
She anſwered that he had indirectly expreſt 
enough to fatisfy; her, that nothing but the want 
of a fottune adequate to her own, ſtood in the 
way of his wiſhes to be . to ! app 
his udglerMies. THO V7 19 ODIN 403 


The young gentleman's father had * inks 
an intimate friend of her own; they were much 
of an age, ae ele * other in 


þ } $: | 
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ae eee mutually enamoured of each 


Ds — = ts 091 Se 9s . 
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2nd manners. WY had. been W officers 

youth ; but the father of our young la- 
FAG: the death of a near relation, of whom 
he was heir at law, coming into the poſſeſſion 
of an affluent fortune, retired from the ſervice; 
but always continued a faſt friend to his old 


! 


companion, for whom he entertained the higheſt 


. 


= on it ee hr he inherired, lay 


in the proximity of Straſburg, his friend, who 


frequently came through that city, on . viſits to 


his relations who- dwelt, on the German fide of 


the Rhine, as conſtantly viſired him at his coun- 
try ſcat; where he often ſpent many months, 
and always met with the enn 


"RE un. 


"> 


Such were es hats wide en hiſt 


* % 
ES Sx 


other. To do theſe juſtice, it was true and 
e eee, of all other motives: could 


en er both might: have bettered 
en bs UF IO Of Uhr RISES HIT 


mankind. 
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The two ener conſulted toge 


> 


| Se aghy ro r desde fir eoatplady 


— 3 had ſecretly wiſhed 


for 
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for ſuch an alliance; but they were e boch men * 
ſentiment and delicacy. The one did not chuſe 
to over- rule his daughter in ſo tender a point; 
the other did not incline, to diſoblige an old 
friend, by influencing his ſon to woo the * 
ter without the father's conſent. 


The two lovers.» were in conſequence married z 
and lived together in perfect enjoyment of con- 
jugal felicity during ſeveral years. Her huſ- 
band, by dint of valour and ſkill in his branch of 
military knowledge, diſtinguiſhed himſelf on a 
variety of occaſions; and would probably have 
riſen very high, had he not been unfortunately 
; nin in n in ien of i __ war. 


eee eb be fell, 
She became 0 a. a Ts” widow in dhe 


b My os had AN models of Phe * on 
each fide, they were the praiſe and admiration 
of all who knew them. Their many virtues and 
excellent qualities, their accompliſnments of 
_ every denomination had raiſed: thei? W o 


4 the amn * 


Wboever bead of weh a a pair, could not 
fail of meeting with devoted admirers. The 


young lady did not accordingly remain long 
| without 


8 0 0 


without the moſt advantageous ; offers, ſome. of 
them from perſons of the 'v " ey: firſt d diſtinckion. 


* 8 n Fe 20 4 


But 28 metit alone had determined her "oy | 
choice, fo the ſeemed a8 reſolutely bent to ad- 
here to the ſame rule, were: the N chuſe: a ſecond 


1 "JAR + 


time. 


As ber on father, and drin huſband's 
were both dead, ſhe was miſtreſs of herſelf with-. 
out controul ; and could follow her inchaations, 
without apprehenſions of eee >, wn b 
n ae wN e 

F 1 TE N21 15 „ 
- aps — of her eee ee 
quaintance, there was one whom, next to him- 
ſelf, ſhe had treated with moſt friendſhip. He 
1 e and reſembled him rs 
had quittec the 1 on ag Aelyiag 1 | 
wound in his leg, that without laming him, till 
prevented bis moving with that ſpeed and acti- 
5 vity. which military {ervice-requires. He was 
very agreeable. in his perſon, poſſeſſed an un- 
cultivated by ſtudy and literature : his diſpoſi- 
tion was full of good nature and jocundity, and 
his manners were entirely one and unaf - 
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. GW 
_: His circumſtances indeed were not afſtuent: 
a ſmall. patrimony, and a. moderate penſion en- 
abled him to ſubſiſt with care and ceconomy!; 
but bis mind was endowed with thoſe great 
ſubſtitutes for all deficiencies, — and 
moderation. 
N 5 108.268: n nm nns 4162 16k; 54 
Such was t e pore Yep 
himſelf, de thought proper 30 fix an eng 
preference to dhe various addreſſes of which ſhe, 
began, to | be ; heartily, tired. eit Zan! 
nie cen ond "Pi «#206 i.o02la ge ds 
| This gentleman ſo little expected the bonour , 
ſhe intended him, that he was preparing to re- 
tire into Languedoc, the cheapeſt.. province in 
France, in order co enjoy his ſcanty e 
with more e rt when, be found hi hi 
verted from bis 4 Journey, in 3. Manner capally, 
agreeable and, ſyrpriſing., . ron th bit ben ee 
it tevicesr buil. od eee eee 0 eee 
He had alxays teſtified a warm friendſhip for 
her late huſband, while their circumſtances were, 
on a parity. After his marriage, the COnNex- 
had continued, with, this ſingu 4 
i N the part, of, the ſurvivor, a 
that notwithſtanding the repeated. proffers of pe: 
cuniary ſervices from his friend, he had declin- 
ed chem ; not from ſullenneſs and, weak pride, 
but from 2 good order and regulation with 


2 be managed his own affairs. 
U Wich 


37.75 


Wich this nobleneſt of ſoul the lady was 
| thoroughly; acquainted; as well, as with his many 
otber valuable quulities. She ale imagined 
that ſhe had long diſcovered in him ſomething 
more chan a mere friendly atachment Su fey! 


Ho its hom 


In this N ſhe was not miſtaken ; wo- 
men have certainly in theſe matters, 4 degree 
Penetration Vbieh often ſees 9 men 
n they are Able ot perhaßs villing to e 
themſelves, This, doubtleſs; is the cauſe of 
that aſcendancy, which ſome women can obtain 


cher un man they: pleaſe. of Rk 2 1 


n, nid bibatzn; vil 


3 5 


eee ſetting our for the place” bf his -—& 
5 ment, ie thought it due to che mtinbty of 
F Feed” to take a ſofelith BEG of hi 15 
„ine and dd ebpteſs bis eite of che 10 
tions the had laid him undel, By the dontinuat 
marks of benevolence he had received from 


her; in the Jong eCürfe of rheir nidtull Ach ulih- 


cance. 23306 2010 IT 2. 14377 1 Slide asd 7 l p be 36 
00602 501 , gan 180% #1 11A ug & as 


ben be Viech pda bet ob is met, de 
 fobliid ber Iodiclig' 2 r after be 
bad paid Kir propoſe@ de bir, and taken his 
Sw Nawe; fn je es f uch 55 N | 
de would Petule at his Tifore:”®” 700 7 (@50) > 
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Fou may imggine that lis Torkomty was riot 
1 kttle excitech to know its contents. He Was 
not els ſürprilecr on pefufing” ir. to gad chat 

his friene's widow was ſo ger anger in his 

favour. 3 Enns 1 Nei 38840 20 
in 101 36 WH, bi ow i no s wot cis 07 37 
It was ſhort” bür ſaid Mück: it n 

him, that after conſulting herſelf, ſhe found 
that no man fo nearly reſembled the friend ſhe 
had loſt as himſelf. She wondered after ſo long, 
ſo intimate, and ſo cordial an acquaintance, he 
could: bid her ant everlaſting adien, without in- 
evitable neceſſity ;; that ſhes had veaſon to think 
he had a ſtronger regard for her, than his pride 
and his citeumſtances would ſuffer him to ac 
knowledge; that if whar ſhe had heard of the 
opinion he had lately expreſt of her was true, 
be: ſhould come and avow it in her preſence, it 
unbhappily he was miſtaken ſhe deſired he 
would return the letter, up Pi os contents 
in ſilence n i M ori in ob 
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Some a Weben the genrlemam had, it ſeems; 
been particularly laviſt of bis praiſes on her, a1 
an entertainment, where ſome of the company 
were lamenting her misfprtuoe; in bling fo early 
in life, ſo amiable,” aud accomplilhed's nai 45 

her late huſband. Fin wen on 


* | 2 He 


nne ee 


firmed the truth of what had been reported to 


my ; 1 
. * 
427 4 a | m 
* AE 5 4. * a 
» 
5 g % K * : 


neftneſs.4 on this accaliogs * concluded. by 
obſerving, that women of ſuch exalted merit 
ought to be rewarded with diadems: that none 
but kings were worthy of them; and that were 
TT nn TI hee the 


5 7 3 444% 5 * . 8 
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had 8 for an opportuniny 2 3 
him acquainted with her on ſentiments ; but 


could nat conceal from the lady's diſcernment 


what paſſed within his mind, ſtill ere 8 
n eee bol won; 
2 „ e 26 eee ene by 064 0 

1 ms . r 

he felc. himſelf no ways er <a OR 
blivion. He obeyed the lady's ſummons 

due alacrity : he directly waited upon her, con- 


* 


n e had long; cheriſhed the 


but.che jomen(e- — of - their. reſpec- 
tive circumſtances, had prevented him from 
er. had 


62930 


The concluſion was, that in few Gala d 
were happily united in the bonds of wedlock, 
to the great joy of all her friends and depen- 

dants, bur to dhe ot none. Oe | 


"I T4 "13 4 


They had long conjectured from the Bil 
tude of perſon and character, from the unaltered 
friendſhip that had ſubſiſted between this gen- 
tleman and her late huſband,” and eſpecially 
from the conſtant favour and kindneſs ſhe had 
invariably manifeſted for h im, that, if ever ſhe 
took a ſecond partner for — 


5 nn 


„ tb 
charadter.. Neither, as I have already told you, 
is this the only anecdote of the ee. 


nn 


3 peng of this nature are PE of refreſhment : 
to the ſoul z they ſerve to relieve it from the 
burdes of that indignation, which it is. liable to 
experience on reflecting upon the general baſe- 
neſs and depravity of motives that "_ hu- 
man tranſoctions. F AVE ff apes 


This lady may be en as a model Pr per- 
fect, irreproachable purity in her connexions, 
LL inch as we may hold our for the imitation of her 

»f] "3 _ - 
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ex, 25 e e dn Ws 
S e Part., ei Na [GP O10 
b bas zhoaS1 156 Us v0; 3719 
"7 will 3 to give you a 7 mes - 
of generous diſintereſted gallantry ; ſuch as 
While we cannot avoid cenſuting, we are com- 
led 39 admire: From its fingularicy.. 
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faden Err Aeris 4bis lige 1 have ſeleer 
ted the following, as it appeared to carry the 
| hrongeſt proof, that foibles of, this complex ion 
are enen dent with the pableſt diſpoſitions. 
eee $03. ie 
While the late Madam de Pompadour was in 
the height ef her ſplendourꝭ 4 x gentle woman re- 
commended to her protection à young niece; of 
bon Ihe took e wic 263 . 
n "Ls x3 937 STC 2 
As the lady, whoſe what ſhe 8 to 
5 ronize, had been ſerwiceable to her u 
Tome 'effential occaſions; ſhe determined to re- 
| compence her r awply in be node this RE 
Peffoo: Il 1 N 1 - 1 40 232 ff 8 


Exeluſive of gratitude, in which ſhe ne; 
no meaps deficient, apy more than i in reſentment, 
the had every invitation that Di tur ̃ could 


for f e exerciſe of her 0 95 
| n 3 (en A* 2 a a: | 


T7 
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Tbe young gentle y omman paſſeſt one of choſe 
| hives forms that pleaſe and and Nerd firſt fOght, 
Her ſhape, her air, ber motions, without the 
leaſt aſſiſtance. 977 art, had ſych a. native eaſe and 
dignity, that Madam ge Pompadour would 
jocularly ſay, that ſhe was Hi ſecret offspring 
of a Prince, | 


A0 8 was belege upon her quite 
conformable to the ideas of her protedtreſs z 
who poſſeſſing in a ſupreme degree the art of 
commanding the adorations of men, negll ct 
nothing chat could make ber Po 4 Ak as 
herſelf. 


KH baue 191 10 wort ai 29199 
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of view ; every accompliſhment that could ten- 
| der the young fady's s perſop; and company in- 
chanting, was taught her by t the molt {kifful mal: 
ters in eich profeſſion. In dangin and i in 

ſic, the became 3 proficient of he felt claſ ha 
equally raviſhed. the eyes and F8r5.0 of all who 85 
* — of knowing 2 IS 


Her intentions were anſwered | in every point 


13 345 1 * b 


de made an.qqual. progreſs in;the,embelliſh- 
moo af her mind: ſhe deyqted na ſmall. ſhare 
of her time to ſtudy and reading. p 
ry was amazing: the not only, retained the ſenſe 
and purport of all ſhe read, but could recite the 
- moſt beautiful paſſages of all the French claſ- 
Me 00 $5. ſies. 
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ory her judg- 


. at was not eſs e he timed and 
adapted theſe pe 


ages ſo judiciouſſy, that ſhe 
ſeeined,” as it were, to have learned them pur- 
poledly for the occafions that ' ©3660 oced thei # re. 
cital and q . 


4 4. 
* 1 3 
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In the mean time, her vivacity and i imagina- 


tion fully ſeconded her memory "and judgment. 
She ſpoke and wrote with an elegance and pro- 
priety that” aſtoniſhed the moſt expert. Her 


notes and letters were replete with wit and bril- 
Hancy ; and her converſation pre. poſſeſſed al 


perſons in fayour of her underſtanding. 


2401811 


"Fe. theſe enchanting qualifications ſhe a 


ded'a ſuavity of temper, and a livelinefs of diſ- 


poized each other in the Juſteſt 


ram that 
Sbe Was remarkably attentive in 


- ſuiring berketp” to variety of characters: the gay 
the ſerious, the Jearned, the. untutored, all re- 


liſhed her company; fo \ well ſhe Knew | how 05 
divert without offending, | WORE 20 ene 


"On the decline of the health and pr of her 


the aunt who had recommended 
her to chit lady, having no children, took her 


„ 
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0 i) 
hrough the favour of Madam de 
| rpg” obtained an employment of great 
profit for her huſband. "He was lately dead ʒ ; 
and being herſelf advanced in years, her chic 

object was to provide for this young lady, in a 
manner ſuitable to the education * ſtile of 
N to which 21. had been bread T more N 


Fas... 1 
4 
* 


5 was now arrived at that maturity of per- 
ſon and qualifications, which attracts the pecu- 
liar notice and homage of the other ſex ; and 


renders it neceſſary for a woman to be guarded | 
and vigilant, in a manner adequate t to | her 1 


beauty and attractions, 4; 


by h many of FR not 


only young and handſome, but forward and en- 


terpriſing, prudence dictated to her a reſtrie- 
tion of that gaiety, for which ſhe had always 
been ſo remarkable, This ſhe now perceived 


was abſolutely requiſite, for the eſtabliſhment. 


of the character which ſhe was defirous of 
obtaining, that of diſcret ion and circumipect- 


In the mean while, is aunt was ſolicitosfly 
engaged i in procuring her a ſplendid ſettlement 


in life, As ſhe was rich, and de ſig ned to leave 
all-ſhe had to the young lady, ſhe thought her- 


ſelf entitled to deference in a matter of this 
* 8 id i 


_ — — 


Ti) 


kind, from ope who depended ne on her 
bounty, and. of whoſe, primitive riſe on and fu 


ture goog, oreune, ſhe ib herſe HO: 
ly, he ce and ſupport. 
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2 8 thoſe buy plodding charadters, 


1 e with ſome portion of ingenuity, but a 
much greater of low artiſice and cunning, puſh 


themſelves forward wherever they ſee an open- 


ing... As he. had no talents above the level of 
mediocrity, ſo her feelings vere groſs and un- 


refined, Judging of the World as it Yes, the 


fancied that wealth WAS. the teſt of merit, and 
| that to be affluent was the principal quality that 
reaſonable people ought to aim at, for all the 
defirable Fee of life. 


20 #73 


* — ke i ations, tbe would gladly 


„. a 2 
$1 70 ene 


have. ſeen, her young niece. allied with the heir 


of ſame. opulent Financier. + To this end the 
band; who ſtill continued in poſſeſſion of the 


employment which, be. ormeriy harre with bim, 
_ now w enjoyed alone. OL 3 Ane 


Tb 8 of whom, for, po 


oches reaſon, he propoled to make an N 


: riches he; ar d amaſled. N 4 "FEY & + Ve ang? 24 1411 11 
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applied to the partner in office of her late buſ- 


2% ; 


Her! projet was to vnite their families and 
intereſt by « match between this nephew and 
her niece : o whom ſhe conſented, upon that 
account, to ſettle the reyerſion of her whole 
forrune, on his doing as much for. His nephew. 


| Between perſons ſo entirely ſimilar in their 


diſpoſitions as this man and woman were, a 
bargain of this fort was very expeditiouſly con- 


cluded. The aſſent af the parties principally 
concerned, was the matter leaſt conſidered. 


Hack the gentlewomin berhought herſelf of 
enquiring into the character of her friehd's ne- 
_ phe, the muſt ſoon have been convinced of 
the N . Papa bans OT: th re- 
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ſon,” nor deficient in underſtanding ; but aban- 
loſt to all thoſe decorums, that ſometimes pre- 

| ſerve a man's character from contempt, how- 
ever be may ve it. 


2 e dit precaution we * was to 58 
her money on the perſon and iſſue of her niece, 
| 1 as to ſecure her from the uncertainty * 


events. alhs ana aa 
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He wes _— man eue eeable in at per- 
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She had been witnels to ſo many of thoſe fa- 


mily diſſentions, that compoſe ſuch capital 


ſcenes in hat is called the gay world, that ſhe 
did not chuſe Wan! n e to 4 


e . 


ee of ee 


Having thus "a for the grandeur and fe- 

licity of her-niece, for whom ſhe had a very 
great regard in her own way, it next remained 
3 erg d ee — 
themſclves. en 2h 2 


that ſhe had met with a young gentleman entire- 


1y ſuitable to the wiſhes and expectations, ſhe had h 


ſo long been forming in her favour. . She repre- 


ſented him as young, handſome, and ſenſible; 
in ſhort, ſhe painted him in the very colours his 
unele had done; who, in hopes that his ne- 
e 

tlement, might be brought to a reformation, 
bad — from the 1 


on the proſpect of an advantageous ſet- 
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prudence. of her aunt, had long determined to 


ly received very civilly the addreſſes of the 
— Aa and 
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pendency of her ſituation, and. relied on the 
be guided by her directions. She according- 


2 28 
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as be was. unexceptionable in his, perſon and 
manner, felt no r ance in the acceptanes 
of his hand. But a ſhort lapſe, of time Cs 
E ede ar ow an end W | 
i ee 200 bad off eic 2397 Tis Buhnen 
en the honour and felieity of 
poſſeſſing ſo. accompliſhed a woman, the depra- 
vity of his taſte ſoon plunged him into his for- 
mer debaucheries ; from which the charms; of 
his bride had for n time ne preſerved him. 
1 le 24307 M deni 241 uO0 
--Jachanted Pens 4s ſudden: change of man- 
ners, his uncle began to applaud himſelf for 
the ſcheme of matrimony vhichi had: effected 
it, and to promiſe himſelf as much comfort, as 
5 bad deer greg received diſſatisfactian. 
ions 1051542 760 blog 3 an 
eB ſoon. 8 that his proſpects 
were tranſitory. After no more than three 
months cohabitation with his conſort, his ne- 
phew abſented himſelf, without giving notice 
to her, or to d __ the motive: W 6 
abſences: n to cnommombea. dig n 


e 12077 wort e 95914109, 08 eg 2 


A, fro: 33 were ſufficient to e 
young: lady of the tens. cauſe of [this e 
ment. , | 

ieh ois «vi aneh 
He had unbspgily fallen afreſh. into he com-. 


"OY "OR of che aſſociates of his debauche- | 
ries. 
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res Hurried' avuy by te impetusſity ef d 
renewed torrent, he hat agen been ſeduced into 
a eriniinal eourſe-of lie, As the visteger and 
vulgarity of his paſſtom bereaved Mm ef all 
conduct and precaution, he had not eſcaped the 
uſuat conſequences; but whac was unſpeakably 
more trio then all the reſt of bi Be- 
haviour, behad n ren OR un- 
Berry ar. CCC Pim 
mid nien n ect 0d Wy 1d e:: 
On the diſcovery of this 8 trearment, 
ſhe renigited ſotne tie in the: depth of grief ad 
aſſtictiua n Ag ſhe: had conceived an affection 
for Hin, and now perceived that ſhe muſt re- 
ſign fn wrrr a man ſo unworthy of being 
truſted, ſa:lo to every ſentiment of duty and 
honour, ſhe could not overcome the emotions, 
to which: tender feeling boſom Ny | 
| — on ſo ring . 1 FHITED 210 
t e 060010575 een 
operate æ cute: Her mind was — 
liſten to the admonitions of thoſe friends Who. 
took pains to convince her, how much injuſtice 
ſie dic Herteif in Bemcaning the fate of X Wretch 


who deſerved bv evinpalſioh from Ben Vino 7 


196 


She was tormented by a as ee which 
the mort He: reſolved the om it became li- 
cut und nabe. Shay fied for fes wth 


CITI could 
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could nbe'honouradly: below e f- 
ture object of her affections. A OF ee 


| #03. 03 eimigt 126 Das. 0335335} . 7 Wogen 


This to a woman ſuſceptible of che ſofter © 
impreſſions, was a conſideration very mortifying 
and diſtreſsful. To her ic was wholly! deſtruc- 
tive of 1 Hi % a&w 9 oth ct 16003995! 
Fi 203 40 a3 ima viangy td 
Nature had given her 4 0 affecrionate 
heart, conſtant: and faitliful to its object: but 
incapable of felitity Withaut a partner, And iti- 
ſenſible to alt other , white thut eſ⸗ 
ſentiah ptic was wanting! Wiad⸗ a eite 

dog nzmow on ad bus ; dig 11030 yi. {wt 
She betame dejetiod"ahd: ' nelanchely 5© ſhe 
avoided company and 'eourted- fohtude und re 
tirement, and employed herſelf entid ef ar et 
five and lonely occupations. 
vote nme ting wn s 00 e ole 


Happily we bag 2 hagive tüm te Rudy and 
reading: this is pollibly the mo ; Prop Ne 
fund of relief from ad Moog of” a1" 280 be 
nations; ſhe had improved it pet her whole 
life by echtinua Habits f  apphcktted;”: and 
ſho no ek eee e 
F 40 TroImod yes F1W mufvg 1 10 
31% 1 (077 $17 15 it F- (12468 T1907 10 2 1343 wit t97 
Frans the peruſal of ge and! merh per- 
formances, the tranſition to compoſitions of - 


more — tendency was leiſurely and __ 


Yor al. 
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al. As her wind felt an expanſion to gayer 


ideas, the feſtivity of her diſpoſition began im- 
perceptibly to return, and her ſpirits to . 
again in their uſual channel.. 
Feine yrorarorablingds 264 in 
But what chieſly acgelersted the cure of this 
internal malady, was the information ſhe fre · 
ar received, of the ſcandalous licentiouſ- 
She had not, — 3 long time, entirely Moan 


— all. bepes of his becoming a penitepr. Bot 


ſhe was at laſt conxinerd by, tbe exceſſes of 
which he was daily guilty, that he Was tho- 


roughly incorrigible; and that no woman 2 


ſeſt of common prudenee, wou 


b <q bars 


She FC 


an to diſmiſs bim for ever from her my ? 


and to ſuffer the intruſion 2 0 conc 


ever upon n il . 10 bo. 7 
rf of 12 HI | + * 110 e 21 01 


Fee 3 I 1 of a hn rid 


Wo ſhe clearly foreſaw the utter impoſſibility 
of living with any comfort, ſhe determined to 
reſume her former gaiety ; and to enjoy with 
chearfulneſs r upon af - 
fluence; 504, Of af Tong tl 122904 1. ; 
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tier aunt was, lately dead, and had left het 
all her riches. She now therefore thought the 
was very juſtly: entitled to make herſelf ſome 
amends, for the implicit obedience. ſhe had paid 
to that lady, in taking from her hand a huſband 

who, had en hey ſo * uneaſineſs. 

25 247 DON i515 

| She 5 a 1 n e 
it ſumptuouſly, hired a comperent number of 
domeſtics, and lived, in ſhort, in a full Hate 


- Þ &s 2 * 6 wo! 


of. i and e . 
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N 


"bs he ws 1 been N 8 | 
and beloved by her acquaintance, ſo they had 
ſincerely ſympathized in the heavy misfortune 
that befel her; and now they no leſs rejoiced in 
ſeeing her diſencumbered from ſuch a weight, 
and in the pofſeſion of her former lociableneſs 


| good humour. 
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Her ay "a in a thork 4 time, "67 reſort 


of the moſt illuſtrious characters of both ſexes 
for wit and genius, and every intellectual ac- 
iſhment- None but - ſuch, indeed, had 
ever met with much notice from her;; as ſhe 

could not upon every occaſion, refrain from ex- 
preſſing a marked averſion for thoſe who were 
A in che W of a * e 0 


N A. 


. "Among 


am. * 
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Among the gentlemen who frequented this 


polite circle, there was one with whom ſhe had 
been many years acquainted, He was a relation 
of her ancient protectreſs Madam de Pompa- 


dour, at whoſe houſe he had frequently ſeen. 
ber. He had traced her ever fince in her va- 


rious progreſs through life, and e gary 6h en- 
terrained. a orgs, for her. . 


Th e F F * 


= "She was not unmindful of his notice ; but 
being a dependent orphan herſelf, and he being 
occalionally abſent on duty with his regiment, 
- ſometimes the ſpace of a twelvemonth or lon- 

ger, they faw each other but accidentally, a 


8 . bad through the credit of his relation 


been preferred in the army, while young, to 
poſts that raiſed him much envy among his ſe- 
nior officers : but his modefty, no leſs than his 
courage, extricated him from ſeveral very diffi- 


cult paſſes; and r at 4 7 3 


neral der and rr 


is beben had nothing kling: b be 1 
had the air and behaviour of a gentleman; and 
his countenance beſpoke a ſenſibility and eleva- 
tion of ſentiments, that were no leſs viſible in 


his diſcourſe, and rendered him highly accepta- 
LE in all — . 


9. 


415) 
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. bad Ju po reſidence in garriſon ladin 
a very conſiderable ſtock of uſeful and polite 
knowledge; in the diſplay of which he was ſo 
agreeable and unaffected, that what in others 
would have appeared pedantic, he had the ſkill - 
bewege ubje eee ere l 


N 8 age. was 1 the ſame as that of dur 
young lady; he had latterly been moving about 
the confines of the kingdom, Fe had not ſeen 
Paris * _ eds 


Sd 


3» vols was 6 ofier this Jong * that coming to 
the capital, to attend the miniſter in the war 
department, on ſome buſineſs of promotion, he 
again waited. on his old acquaintance. She was 
ſincerely glad ta ſee him, and received him 
* een ee peculiar ſatiafaction. 


1 be was — — * the enleainy: that had 
nen her, he expreſt himſelf with regard to 
it, in terms of ſo much warmth and friendſhip, 
as ee nn. on the heart 1 his 

friend. xt 904 7 ; FFF 


a 
"Their e connexion was not only W but 


Ps grew. more intimate than ever: their 
_ temper and frame of mind accorded ſo uniform- 
ly, that they never differed, in the . ang 


moſt e particulars. 
X 2 As 
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As the promotion he had lately met with, 
71 empowered him to remain at Paris, he now had 
"uninterrupted. opportunities of cultivating the 


"fotiety of his lovely acquaintance, * and of im- 


| Proving n incereſt in * 20 winden WR 

But when _ bebe of Mkerent Shes con- 
tract uncommon intimacy, unleſs their paſſions 
are pre- engaged, or depreſt by the weight of 
years, they ſeldom | Fail to exceed ne. Mat = 
meer friendſhip. n 


4x5 44%? — © 1. 


This was preciſely the 2 of the lady ind 


ge n in queſtion. ' They were young, diſ- 
— and under no reſtictions; they felt 
their mutual attachment encreaſe without the 
leaſt ſtrife to prevent it. They were conſcious 
that love had taken poſſeſſion of their boſoms: 
they reciprocally encouraged the flame; in 
ſhort, they pre prog nn mounted of 
each e iS dale * 5 19 

hey need FROM years in the 15 b Peta 
didibapbpy' union. Nothing was wanting to 
crown their utmoſt wiſhes, but the ſanction of 


— They never, in all probability, had 


: but the gentleman, unfortunately, was 
promoted to ſo diſtinguiſhed a rank, that it ex- 
cited, or rather renewed the diſcontents of thoſe 
over whom he had Already obtained, as they 
rg fo — 


EA 
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14 n $8 20.957 5-4 
— — an undue — L They at firſt 
murmured, and at laſt broke out in perſonal ; in- 
vectives againſt him, in which they glanced at 
the primitive authoreſs of his good fortune. 
His ſpirit would not put up with theſe indigni- 
ties; he reſented. them in the uſual manner; 
and after eſcaping out of one duel, in which 


he was dangerouſly wounded, he unluckily tell 
in a ſecond. 


» was as fatal end of her gt loven: the 
long deplored his loſs, as one Who, though not 
her lawful husband, had been a true and kind 
companion, lovely in his manners and deport- 

ment, agreeable in bis diſpoſition, and endowed. 
with every quality that could render a a man re- 

W in the un * either n 

After 2 ow — of Pas A 6 his 

memory, and living a conſiderable time in to- 
tal retirement from the world, ſhe hearkened to 

the perſuaſions of her He DRg 70 Ad SE 


9 k * 2 LD 
again to ſociety; F 3 8 3 % ' IE * 4 & 4 #* » 


Her connexion with her late friend, inſtead 
of doing her the leaſt, detriment, had ſhewn 
her in a variety of advantageous lights. Tho“ 
united to him by illegal ties, ſhe had been irre- 


proachably diligent in diſcharging the duties of 
an affectionate wife; and what was much to her 
X 4 hbhuonour, 
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ator; ſhe had not conſented t to that 2 
from lucrative views. | 


Theſe conſiderations had raiſed her OI 


very high in the opinion of her acquaintance : 


they knew how to diſcriminate between the par- 
donable weakneſſes of an amiable character, 
and the criminal freedoms of an unjuſtifiable 


She was ill in full poſſeſſion of her charms. 


Her knowledge and experience of the world 
gave an additional ſplendour to all her other ac- 


compliſhments; and ſhe might now be ſaid to 
have attained” the meridian nde OT 


ax internat perfections. © ada # 
The . + beautiful woman, white 


they only affect her perſon, without affording 


any juſt cauſe to reflect upon the goodneſs of 


her heart or underſtanding, confer a luſtre upon 
ber which enhances her value, and renders her 


more deſirable than meer innocence, _ _ | 


3 trials nor ſufferings. 


bed bus the n calamities, which had 


been the fate of this lady, had proved her worth 
in à variety of inſtances: the tenderneſs and 
| 2 my nas Meng the generoſity of her 


d in the moſt conſpicu- 


r ff" HEH bY a7 17 D's S GHG hole, ol 


+. * 
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008 manner, and reffifiec. a 0 excellent and 
8 A 

5 d. are a vhs white princi- 

pally endear women to men, there was riot a 

_ gentleman of her acquaintance, to whom ſhe 
eee ee ese needs er [2 


; Among the acquaintances of! bis Fee” 5 
ver, there was one in whoſe company they bath 
took peculiar delight. Exclufive of a fine un- 
derſtanding moſt richly cultivated, he was a 
man of rank, title, and conſiderable eſtate. He 
had been partly inſtrumental in the preferment 
of her friend, by his credit, with one of the 
Principal members of the e, : 


He had. lately loſt his wife, a woman with 
whom, for various reaſons, he had not lived 
upon agreeable terms. He had always ſhewn 
a particular regard to this lady, and omit- 
ted no opportunities of doing, for her ſake, 
every ſervice that his influence at court could 


: effect i in behalf of her friend. 


Ile lamented his 88 end with a 
ſincerity and unfeignedneſs, that deeply af- 
fected her. He undertook the ſettlement of 
his affairs after his death, at. her requeſt; and 


, * his conduct and prudence ſecured a large 
ö R. | "mw 
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n money for her friend's liſter, a very . 
and deſerving young 8 was 
much in her e _ 
„ ülnr; W 1 
"tas ai. ain opportuniti 
of couverſing with her, he re not reſiſt 
the impulſe he felt in het favour: he concealed 
it, until he thought he had, by every fort of 
attention and aſſiduity, convinced her of his de- 
- votionz loſing no occaſion, however, of giv- 
ing her thoſe intimations that w are not 
diſpleaſed with, and of preparing er — 
 - what, in due time, ſhe * not ae be 
— geber 


- * So 9 


At the is bin of a twelvemonth after the 
loſs of her friend, this gentleman took the li- 
berty of laying his ſentiments, before her in the 
moſt reſpectful terms. She did not refuſe to 
| liſten to them; and only deſired, that for the 
ſake of decency, they might protract the date 
of their intended union to the further diſtance 
of another year. He acquieſced in her judg- 
ment; and after having jointly mourned their 
common friend twelve months longer, they 
yielded to their mutual inclination; and lived 7 
HS DI under the, lame root, coun 


* 


—— "the 7 
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Fg * 
In the mean time, this new | lover's friend at . 


court * to loſe ground. He had | power- 
ful 


e 


ful enemies; . though unequal to him in 
real abilities, were more converiant in artifice 
and intrigue. He knew the world well ; but 
he deſpiſed it ſtill more; his virtue was too 
rigid for his place. Informed of the machina- 
tions that were carried on againſt him, he 
ſcorned to counteract them; and finding that 
countenance given to them which his indiſput- 
able merit ought to have prevented, he reſigned 
his poſt with the __ a with which 
| he had nn ic. 


The lady's lover did not beer the diſgrace of 
his friend ſo tamely : he loudly compuained of 
the injuſtice done to a man of ſuch eminence ; 
and gave ſo unguarded a looſe to his thoughts 
upon this occafion, that his familiars became 
_ apprehenſive he had rather expreſt Ae £00 
freely for his ſafety. bs ot 


Their e were but too juſtly _ 
founded, A Letter de Cachet was iſſued againſt 
him; and he had hardly time to eſcape from 
thoſe who were ſent to arreſt him. | 


80 8 were the enemies of his late 
miniſterial friend, that notwithſtanding the moſt 
preſſing ſollicitations of ſome very conſiderable 
_ perſonages, - they continued to perſecute him 
the ſpace of more than three years; during 

* 


5 wich whole bis lvl miſe ated «par 
Eco en mY 


; After viding for his concealment. with 
equal reſolution and ſagacity, the ſhortly af- 
ter repaired to him. They were both obliged 
to adopt a ſyſtem of living very different from 
that wherein they had ſo long figured. Money 
they did not want; and the management of their 
affairs remained in hands they could fully truſt. 
But they were compelled for ſafety to aſſume a 
fictitious character; and to withdraw to parts of 
the kingdom very remote from the place of 
their own reſidence. They were in continual 
danger of diſcovery ; their perſons were mi- 
nutely deſcribed, and they were often obliged to 
ſhift their quarters, in order to elude the re- 
vengeful ſearch of their perſecutors. 


"Hino for theſe wandering and diſtreſt lo- 
vers, the principal author of their calamity fell 
himſelf into diſgrace: this brought about a mi- 
tigation, but not an end of their troubles. All 
that could be obtained through the interceſſion 
of powerful friends was, that the gentleman 
| might return to his eſtate; but nor preſume to 
go ow | ir oe "the diſtance or ten yu.” 


'To this rigorous Munten be was glad to fob. 
mit, | in order” to return Abe, and enjoy with 
F e tranquillity 


1 0 
ttanquillity and comfort the company of a wo- 
man, who had given him ſuch very ſignal proofs 


of the. moſt conſtant and * at- 
tachment. 5 


N About a year after 3 return, on the acceſ- 
ſion to a place in the miniſtry, of a perſon who 
highly favoured the lady's lover, the reſtraint 
was at laſt taken off : he was at the ſame time 
preferred to a place in his own province, of 
great diſtinction and emolument, and of which 
his eminent parts rendered him 9 . 


Hm you ſee an example of dilintereſted 
friendſhip and ſincere loye, which cannot be ex- 
ceeded by the brighteſt characters in the conju- 
gal ſtate. Doubtleſs this lady's ſituation, and 
that of the gentlemen with whom ſhe connected 
herſelf, was ſo peculiar, that one cannot, in the 
ſtrict ſenſe of the term gallantry, claſs her with 
ladies of that 2 


Her canraſlive 1 were both fogle men: 
he herſelf was in the ſame condition; being 
_ forſaken by a man with whom his infamous 

commune cine her from living. | 


| What I chiefly aimed at by this. 9 on 


Wenn 
dn _. + nality, 
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ality, not uncommon. among the F rench, la- 
dies, to men of ſuperior abilities. 1 


1 1 cloſe this letter, I will give you ano- 
thr ſpecimen of the ſame kind, leſs rigid indeed 
than the * but not leſs remarkable. 3 3 


"There lived not long ago in the Faubourg St. 
Germain, an elderly lady, who had in her youth 
been eſteemed a beauty of the "firſt rate: ſhe 
was nobly born and had been excellently edu- 
cated ; bur having only a ſlender fortune, ſhe 
married a Financier. His wealth was ſo great, 
as to ſubje& him to that examination of his ac- 
counts, which the French emphatically call a 
chambre ardente, and WEEN we N er 


5 b : 5 3 Nan 


Whether he efoved bimſel innocent 7 th 
accuſations laid to his charge, or whether he 
purchaſed an abſolution, as generally happens 
in ſuch caſes, he came ſucceſsfully out of this 
paſs, and was bree to retain W re he er. 


eee 1 5 


He was very Conran e older dn this 
lady; who accepted of him at the perſuaſion of 
friends, and by no means from her own deſire. 
Money was the only qualification he poſſeſt. 
Being of a ſalrn diſpoſition, narrow- minded, 
needleſsly 


needleſsly parſimonious, and though fond of 
oſtentation, yet redeeming the extraordinary ex- 
pence of one day by the ee nud 1 
A of n 1 En 55 Ui ar fr n 


Seth was the partner t to "whom. = =— 
thought proper ſhe; ſhould become a temporary 
ſacrifice. Being forty years older than his bride, 
ſhe had every reaſon to promiſe herſelf a ſufficient 
ſpace of future indulgence, for the diſagreeable 
time ſhe. might ſpend. in his company. But 
bis conduct exhauſted. ber patience, before 
death put an end to the odious contract ſhe. had 
been over-perſuaded to bgn. | 
| SISTINH $429 D age 

we the epocha of hex,oartiages 1 5 was pre- 
ciſely twenty, and her husband ſixty. Had age 
only intervened between them, it is thought they 
might have lived on tolerable, terms; but ſhe 
was, on the one hand, all vivacity; he, on the 
other, all heavineſs. Her mind was, ſtored 
with plays, romances, novels, 'epigrams,, madri- 
gals, ſonnets, ſtanzas, in ſhort, with every pro- 
duce that flouriſhes. in the ſoil of Parnaſſus. 
Her imagination was inceſſantly on the wing, 
and her pen perpetually in her hand, to uſher 
out the productions of her fertile brain; and no- 
thing gave her ſo much delight as the. conver- 
ſation of inen ſimilarly inclined. 
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Had her huſband ſhewn indulgence to her 
ng be might not improbably have ſecured 
her good will and behaviour, if not her affec- 
tions; but he ſtudied, as it were, to alienate 
from him a young woman, who, though vola- 
tile, had an uncommon ſhare of ſenſe 5 wits 
UF VEE Ir Hour a bad heart, | e . 


But he was unworthy ante ie n A 
— received no more than a counting-houſe 
education, he was inſenſible of her intellectual 
merit; and moſt of the ſubjects of her ock 
were to him * e N 


"3 


Beivg completely illiterate himſelf, = pan 5 
the ſociety of perſons of literature; and would 
often expreſs the utmoſt contempt for every 
Kind of — a was not UI bas 


r 
as it is but too cuſtomary for men of limited 
education, great induſtry, and little minds, to 
undervalue talents, of the magnitude and _y 
e e e n 


„ 


Inftead of heath, kis wife in theſs inno- 
cent freaks, he moroſely reprehended her, and 


gave her to underſtand, that he expected the 


| would bid adieu to theſe levities of her child- 
| — 


1 319 0 
hood, as he called them, and fet ber bind on 
rer e ; 


- He dean by finciog | hin in ks inhiver wad 
choice of her companions. Thoſe young la- 
dies, who by their ſportive behaviour contri- 
buted to make her ſituation fit eaſy, he infiſted 
on her diſcarding, as being too 18 _ 
arm in a well er _ 


# 


He next rig her of the liberty of repair- 
ing to a weekly Coterie of ladies. This he 
termed an academy of contrivances, how to fool 
huſbands out of their money and authority. _ 

He would willingly have reſtrained her from 
plays and concerts; but ſhe expreſſed herſelf fo 
warmly againſt a retrenchment of this nature, 
that he was fain to leave her in poſſeſſion of 
theſe two favourite paſtimes; in the laſt of 
which ſhe not only took much delight, but 
occaſionally made no inconfiderable figure; 
being a moſt excellent 'proficient at the harpſi- 
e an er TOR : 


0 His covetouſueſ eee 
| tal the eee of the aſſemblies and muſical 


parties held at his houſe, and to draw the expen- 
ces attending nen 2 1 


Pen 


1 x 
£ 


* 


A 


In all theſe alterations, though hin were 
3 againſt her will, he found her mote paſ- 
ſive and acquieſcent than he had a right to ex- 
pect. Had he proceeded no further, ſhe might 
have tolerated the reſtrictions he laid upon her, 
and the native cheatfulneſs of her mind * 
have ſupplied deficiencies. | 

1 had a to try the 
extent of her for bearance, he conceived the idea 
of carrying his ſyſtem. of . reformation into her 
library. Againſt this, it ſeems, he had con- 
ceived an inviacible prepoſſe ſſion; looking upon 
it to contain the ſeeds of that ſtriking contrariety 
which ſubſiſted in their ee eker 


F 


. 


Full of this ant 1 refolved. at once to 
edierte them: to this purpoſe he took the op- 
portunity of her abſence on a viſit, to rum- 
mage her library from top to bottom. Every 
novel and romance that fell into his 8 
he confidered as ſo many - domeſtic enemies. 
He ſeiſed and confined them accordingly under 
his own Jock and key: he dealt no leſs ſeverely 
with ſundry play-books, and collections of ſongs 
and epigrams; in ſhort, he geen nne 
ps u, Seb epd eu W il e 


1 


N a che firſ viſt as . was 
do her library; but what was her aſtoniſhment 
| | wat 


6 3299 


to miſs at once ſo maty of het books, jan t 
leah by wdom they lad Been) takeh" way fl 
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She ſlew to her huſband's apart, and 
inſiſted on his returning them immediately; But 
he cooly told her, they were the cauſe of much 
miſchief between them: that had he ſeiſed on 
more, he ſhould have done rightly; and that h 
had left her a greater number than ſhe necded3 
for their mutual good. 9>059 ub. 


She uſed a variety of expoſtulations to recover, 
ift not all, at leaſt a part of what vas taken from 
her; but no arguments prevailed: he continu- 
ed inexorable; and ſhe left him filled _ 
pen at ſuch * and enge F 


FT pan 1 


* x 8 * 1 


Her books wid her favorite def: __ 
were her beſt friends and comforters againſt 'the 
auſterity of her huſbands conduct and manners: 
the deprivation of them was like a "ſeparatisti 
from perſons, with whom we have always lived 
in ibis of che cloſet i intimacy. CIT A: 


SRO e 4, 
: » P44 ; 0O}-7 3H ik 2412 — 9 * 2 . 56. T | 75 . * * # 2 , 3 — / g 


— of a handſome and forightly 
young woman, who had hitherto behaved with 
all reaſonable ſubmiſſion, and had given no Juſt 

cauſe of "offence, alarmed her friends, and was 


Fe" _ his own. 
* 3 | IFE AP Fn” 4 
B93 © £3 . 3277 | 5 nb a Ke GH 25 | | It 
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- diſparity! of years betw 
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It was repreſented to him, that to de bar * 
bel, a young lady from ſuch harmleſs and cheap 
gratifications, was the ready way to ſct her in- 
vention at work, for the procuring of others, 
wich which poſſibly he would be much more 
diſpleaſed that ſhe, had. „ eee the 
much diſcretion, wherever he was erer 
that inſtead r anne e 
indulgence. . boog leavin 35:2 1 


But his inflexibility was proof againſt all ad- 
wonition; be perſiſted in this moroſeneſs of be- 
baviour, and rather added to than e 
from it. bin Nie | Aa Ie DAE 3 rent 


9 * 3 Oy 3 Dat 5 Fx eo} 'a fr i 
The con ſequences u were what ay body had 


foreboded: his young wife; loſt all regard for 


bim; and though ſhe took care to do nothing 
to exaſperate him, ſhe became — 


nnen. 


3 18 rg 


indifference ad diſlike, for thoſe; bo * 
5 * 
dilection for others; N — 
ar en eee le to the former. 


" Herb buſband had 2 young — i * * | 
quently viſited him, not ſo much from motives 
of attachment as of intereſt. He was a very 


ſenſible young gentleman, and quite ſuch a cha- 
| racer 


( 92). 


racer as accorded with the ideas of the Finan- 
cier's wife. He was ſkilled in muſic, and had 
a very pleaſing voice; but what chiefly. made 
him acceptable, was his wit, my and l- 
terary W 


In theſe he had made a dated far . 
yond his years: he had been originally deſigned 
for the church; but he ſoon diſplayed a diſpoſition | 
not in the leaſt calculated for ſuch a vocation 
and his friends had left him at liberty to make 
another option. What he now chiefly aimed 
at, was to obtain ſome lucrative employment 
through means of his relation the Financier. | 


With this young gentleman the Financier's 
lady gradually conttafted a friendſhip, that 
ſoon ripened into a cloſe intimacy : he became 
the confident of her diſcontents; ſhe wholly un- 
boſomed herſelf in his company; and nds was 
| the depolitary” Fe al her ſecrets. 1 


| Her perſon was ſo benni, 1. diſcourſe ſo 
Lenfible, and her manners ſo winning, that ſhe 
quickly captivated his heart: he coincided with 
all her notions, bewailed her hard treatment, 
and condemned his relation in terms 0 the Leen 


_ ns. cat 


1410 this ae 19 8 coated i ay 
2 of complaint from 


. 
the lady to her confideft, and additional mo- 
tives'to be deftghted with bim, for the your 
N ba: rok; op thisle's occa don. 
Dan mann 5 big; '& 71 
Her 2 "Pc to . Wen 1 Eu 1 


awerful, that the : conceived the, deſign of re- 
Fat into a convent, She diſcloſed it 72 


by 


Fiend ot he diiaded her fin it with alf the 


COT and, "clog uence of a Han ind incibly 1 
dacht 77% her de are be Woge geld her "it 
Vhitever" morti ficarions tie "cight Undergo from 
he dpprettive kekse offs buſbabid, it was pre- 
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ferdble Be Töten Anil very fs con. 
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Foc . — proye the sdb, 
but that if he miſtruſted them, and Was ſtill 


lved to aba him, ſooner, than ſhe ſhould 
de obliged to endure 1 the reproofs. and. harſh 
uſage, which ſhe muſt unavoidably experience 
on taking ſuch a ſtep. he would: dedicate all he 
uns worth in the world to her ſupport. His 


neome indeed did not g beyond mediocrity; 


r RO ee eee wrt 1 
2222 9447 Ie ier gi £12 


He couctaced, dl by eiden eve 
bear with as much diſſimulation as ſhe was 


BI, the Unworthy: behayiour of her huſband ; 
aan war win patience, till a change in his 


ow L _ __ diſpoſition, 


% 
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He ad chat if the d was, eter Mg to * 
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diſpoſition," G 1 —— UA 3 
ene 7 bs iwer ha 


She took hi Yis vice: and en, the pro 
jet of forlakiog her huſband; but the warm 
and ardour with which her young friend had c 
pouſed her cauſe, kindled i in her | boſom the 55 
violent flame of reciprocal love. As they were 
familiarly rogether, it increaſed very rapidly to 
a vehement Nr we. 54 laſt becz 
n TS (* 3-241 11 | 3: 4 


They lived. Rn Rig in this 88 onion T 


few years; when the demiſe of an uncle, to 
whom her friend was heir, obliged him to quit 
her, in order to ſettle the affairs of the eſtate, of 

nch he was now become 8 


A great pare | of aer eſtate. was in litigation. 
The parties, who were his near relations, were 
very deſirous of terminating matters amicably. 
To this We an interview was 8 to 


condition of bis marrying their ra who 
was a very greeable young lady. So advanta- 
geous ng he yas too, viſe to refuſe. 


In the mean a while; the Finanticr's 7 = 
had lately received no tidings from him, began 


(326) 


to apprehend for his ſafety. The perſon abe 
whoſe hands their correſpondence was tranſmit- 
ted, brought her at laſt a letter, in which her 
lover explained himſelf ſufficiently, to let her ſec. 
that his abſence would be of a long duration. 
He did not chuſe to precipitate a diſcovery of 
the whole truth, ack the violence of her 


| . 


After defening matters as Fl ai he | aa, | 
he was at laſt under the neceſſity of acquainting 
her with what muſt of itſelf ſhortly come to her 
knowledge. He did it in terms equally affec- 
tionate and diſcreet ; and aſſigned ſuch reaſons 
for his conduct, as to a woman of her 4 
ſenſe could not fail of f proving r 


But however he might juſtify himſelf to or 
mind, he could not fo cafily cure her heart; he 
had been the ſtay and comfort of the wretched 
life ſhe led ; he was now loſt far ever; and ſhe 
remained without any one with whom to ſhare 
the Hare of her afflitions. . 


- Her buſpand ge no * of alteration; 
years added to his moroſeneſs; and he grew ſo | 
churliſh and ill tempered, that many of his ac- 


. a - 
| quaintance dropped him by degrees. | 
, #: #* OD 2 99 . 4 5 „ ns : 4 i ; i } f - 
2 . 15S ; | ” i He 
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He was at this time involved in a law foie. 
r 
frequently at his houſe; he was a perſon of 
great eloquence, and made a very diſtinguiſied 
e 8 


As his converſation was G and pleaſing, 
he often, in the courſe of buſineſs, ſpent an even- 


ing at the Financier's, ho Fee. yabounded 4 
reliance on his ſkill. 


In a ſhort is lit ine ; familiar footing 
in the family; this led him to perceive the diſ- 
union ſubſiſting between the Financier and his 
wife: ſhe was ſo lovely, that had ſhe been in 
fault, no man could have ſided againft her; but 
| the had ſo many evident motives for diſliking 


ber huſband, that nobody could know her fitu- 
ation without feeling for her. 


1 fil intereſted the lawyer in her behalf, 
and he quickly ſucceeded her former friend in 
the confidential poſt he had occupied at firſt; 


The ſituation of this gentleman was peculibe. 
He was married, but had ſome time been parted 
from his wife; whoſe jealous temper and fiery 
ſpirit, rendered her n. N 


*. DO 8 Though 


( 388 ). 

Though not handſome, | he was extremely 
e ance 
3 even tem- 


1. * 
ry * *% 


* fl 
R 5 


The company of this gentleman eAminifiersd 
ſome 72 to the lady. Confidence became 
1 reciprocal ; * Fr! he 8 his own domeſtic 

ations - a ile, that made her ſenſible he was 
28 unhappy i in a witc a as ſhe was in a huſband. . 


As a ſimilitude of grievances naturally begets 
mutual feelings, the two complainants conceiv- 
ed A ſolicitude for each other's concerns, that 
ended at laſt in the warmeſt en for each 


other's perſons, by 
© They continued making HY uſa progreſs ir in 


«737 


Fi entertained for each other. 


8 _— ” 1979 
In the mean time, the law 1 was . 


on with proper care and ſpiritedneſs: the law- 
yer, as if to make every kind 6f amends to the 
Financier, exerted all his powers in maintaining 
his. cauſe. He did it ſo n that it was 


won in the 


22. 66344 Wh, 5 


The — * on * os, nant] habe 


Pr rewarded his advocate with a generoſity which 
| | . Ee 


ſuch caſes; and at length yielded to the paſſion 


exerciſe; but that gentleman declined his client's | 
offers; and aſſuring him that he had acted from 
motives of friendſhip, could never de 12 8 


e dae ee 


* had. too 2 1 * 3 to 
require any gratification from a man, whom his 
conſcience reproached him for . with ſo 
much illicit freedom. 


The tyrannical behaviour of che nm 
ſeemed on the other hand to juſtify the conduct 
of his wife; who by this time had argued her- 
| ſelf into perfect eaſe at the ſyſtem of life ſhe was 
purſuing, She was become perfectly callous 
with reſpe& to her huſband, to whom the con- 
ſidered herſelf as having been baſely devoted for 
the "gratification of the vanity and avarice of 
her parents; and did not deem herſelf bound to 
him . farther than her intereſt was s concerned. 


Time at length put an end to her matrimonial 
thraldom : her huſband going into the country 
to view a purchaſe he had lately made, took ſo 
much unneceſſary fatigue, as threw him into a 
fever; which through became fatal, 
and carried him off, to the great ſatisfaction of 

a woman, whom he had never thought it worth 

by 1 to ſtudy i in any ſhape how to pleaſe. 


As 


. 
Though not handſome, he was extremely 
pleaſing in bis deportment, of a gay and face- 
1 Wen even tem- 


Fig company of this 1 4Uminiftersd 
A. to, the lady. Confidence became 
e eſcribed his own domeſtic 
at made her ſenſible he was 
ife as ſhe 1 was in a huſband. 


ſome 4 


_Tfciprocal ; 


| pexations 5 bf; 
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As a ſimilitude of grievances naturally begets 
mutual feelings, the two complainants conceiv- 
ed a ſolicitude for each other's concerns, that 
ended at laſt Jn the warmelt cendergels for cach 


other's perſons. 


Woe — © e 12 53 8 Wa progreſs io 
Wah caſes; and at length yielded to the paſſion 
* entertained for each other. 


* 1 2 
* 3 


11 10 the "mean time, the law — 1 was 8 
on with proper care and ſpiritedneſs: the law- 
yer, as if to make every kind of amends to the 
Financier, exerted all his powers in maintaining 
his cauſe. He, did it ſo . that it was 


won in the 


241 * 4 4 . * ty 


The — on * 8 would have 


_ - Fewarlſed his advocate with a generoſity which 
| 4 apa | 1 8 8 
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he had never before felt himſelf inclined; to ex- 
exerciſe; but that gentleman declined his client's 
offers; and aſſuring him that he had acted from 


motives of friendſhip, could never be prevailed 


e erer ene 


He had eee — an ee to 
require any gratification from a man, whom his 
conſcience reproached him for —_— with ſo 
much illicit freedom. 17 


The tyrannical behaviour of che Fiooacier, 
ſeemed on the other hand to juſtify the conduct 
of his wife ; who by this time had argued her- 
ſelf into l eaſe at the ſyſtem of life ſhe was 
purſuing, She was become perfectly callous 
with reſpe& to her huſband, to whom the con- 
ſidered herſelf as having been baſely devoted for 
the gratification of the vanity and avarice of 
her parents; and did not deem herſelf bound to 
him uy farther than her intereſt was concerned. 


Time at length put an end to her matrimonial 
thraldom : her huſband going into the country 
to view a purchaſe he had lately made, took ſo 
much unneceſſary fatigue, as threw him into a 
fever; which through negle& became fatal, 
and carried him off, to the great ſatisfaction of 
a woman, whom he had never thought it worth 
es bo INN in any ſhape how to pleaſe. 

| As 


As a very ample dowry had been ſettled upon 
her by the marriage contract, ſhe ane U un- 
controuled __—_ * an "«Miuear income. 


| She TY now Hides wicking «dani 
or reſtraint, the affetion ſhe profeſt for her law- 
yer; they accordingly united into one 2 
and _"_ „ as man > and wife. 


But this — s own el, with, t tho? 
Jealous and violent in her temper, was irre- 
proachable in her morals, began to open her 
eyes on the impropriety of her conduct, and to 
be defirous of a reconciliation with her huſband. 


Previqus to his connexion with the Financier's 
lady, be had given his wife no reaſonable cauſe 
to ſuſpect him of wanting affection for her, She 
was now convinced, upon cool reflexion, that 
ſhe alone was blameable for his preſent con- 
duct. The conſequence was, that ſhe expreſt 2 
willingneſs to make him every atonement in her 
power, provided he wauld forgive what was 
paſt, ne a 


As jealouſy is rather 3 aifagreeable Reb of 
love, than any juſtifiable motive of averſion, 
the lawyer's heart was moved, on receiving 
theſe intimations from a perſon, whom he had 

once fincerely loved, and had never hated. Tie 


could not help feeling a revival of his former 
partiality for a wife who having offended him 


through miſtake, acknowledged her error with 
| contritiop, and implored his tn ahh 1 


Independent of theſe motives, ſhe was a 
handſome woman, very ſenſible and diſcreet in 
every other part of her conduct, and highly 
reſpected by all her aecuaintince. . 


Her fende on chis occaſion OI their 
1 offices to ſuch effect, that after ſome he- 
ſitation, he conſented to fee her at a relation's 
houſe : here ſhe expreſt ſo much penitence for 
her fault, ſo much affection for his perſon, and 
uſed, in ſhort, ſo many endearments, as totally 
overcame him. He took her to his boſom, 
and | they were dow nag n 


© During theſe tranſactions, the Financier's wi- 

dow was in the country on a viſit ; he apprized 

her by letter of what had happened z and took 

| his final leave of her with no leſs delicacy of ſen- 

timents, than ſolidity of reaſoning on the ec. 
| ty of War ſeparation, | 1 


- Her bwitiicas were now very urgent” with 
5 10 to connect herſelf honourably with ſome 
perſon, on whom ſhe could ſow both her 
| heart and her hand. 7 


| Ca? 
She was, not herſelf diſinclined 2 ſuch an 


union z bot when ſhe recollected the elicity the 
had enjoyed with her two lovers, and the miſery 
the had. ſuffered with her buſband, ſhe could 
| Not prevail upon herſelf to venture upon a ſe- 


cond. 
A 0 » wu 
1 
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. loog el with herſclf, the oe A 


the wiſeſt courſe was to remain her own miſtreſs ; 
and if it was her fate to meet with a man whom 


the could not avoid loving, * * 1 uk 
keyg their union. 


At the. time ſhe took, 1 reſolution ſhe 
as about thirty; 3 period of life when judg- 
2 experience, in people of ſenſe, Lad 
them ede barret r things. 


She now W — 2880 all the gaieties that 
her plentiful income afforded; and ſeemed re- 


body oe 3 91 5 ee had 1 in- 


Still Deer ſhe jp with F \ "charadter of 
elegance that marked her diſpoſition, and ac- 
companied all her amuſements; ſhe frequent- 
ed none bur perſons; of Ki 30d genjus ; theſe 


alone ſhe courted, and 20 
1 5 


ſalved to indemnify herſelf for the captivity of i 


2 lo . 


63330) | 
Among the gay young gentlemen of her ac- 
quaintande was one on whom ſhe did not long 
refrain from conferring her predilection. He 
too, like the laſt object of her favour; was of 
eminence in the law. He was full of-vivacity 
and good humour, a complete maſter of all kind 
of polite literature, and had given ſeveral ſpeci- 
mes df Arſt rare abilities in more than one 
— een 70s een eee ee 
u mon ginn An d ie n 21 8 
Soeb d m- wi like a prize i to 
eb f her rache ſhe foo ſingled him out 
from the eroud of her admirers; and he as ſoon 
perceived that he was the happy individual, for 
whom The deſtined the preſent of her heater” 
FOOT: UB 161 OE ORIODIET SE SH F307 55 * 
— woman of ſuch - inchanting man- 
ners, that her endeavours to make à conqueſt 
were always itreſiſtible- This — 
man ſoon became a captive to her charms r ſhe 
inſpired him with ſo ardent” à paſſion, that — 
implored her to honour him with her hand; but 
ſhe trembled at ſuch a requeſt; and aſſured 
him, that while his attachment was ſincere, he 
| needed not to apprehend that her 'own' would 
prove leſs fervent, let nee pork ay ; _ b. eder 
3 a E. 7 obo 


is 15 Ain (42 R 


No woman "etl have neck her en- 
gagement with more punctuality: She remain- 
ed 


* 
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ed dis faithful irre proachable companion during 
fix'years f giving him every proof of attach- 
ment and generoſity, that the fondeſt huſband 


2 omg the a og org 
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—— the e of the 

of his miſtreſs, infiſted on his parting from her, 

under pain of forfeiting her maternal kinda, 

and of loſing whatever it was in e * 


teave bis, 'which nme 0 
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"This dreadful. ta hr em 
3 he ſucceeded ſo far, as to obtain 


her conſent he ſhould marry the lady, were ſhe 


| willing 3. but here he was as unſucceſsful, as he 


had been before: ſhe told him, that as ſhe gave 


up every thing for him, he ought to do as much 
for her; that all ſhe had ſhould become his pro- 


perty at her demie; he knew ſbe had a ſplendid 


neee e ee ES 
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him, did 
— on to his mother; ſhe repeated her 
ſolicitations and her threats; but both would 
have been unavaili * . not another argit 
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' He had an only ſiſter, a remarkably; modeſt 
ang pious young lady z ſhe was married to a 
preſident in one of the courts of parliament. 
Her huſband's. ſiſter had lately loſt her ſpouſe, 
a gentleman of immenſe fortune; which, a few 


| 
| 
— ION ROOD . to | 


This lady had taken much notice of him on 
fundry Ne lamenting that a gent tleman 


19 


If i in ſuch. a manner. His ſiſter ſciſed this op- | 
portunity of putting her own ſuſpicions to the 1 
teſt: ſhe; deſired her candidly to acknowledge, 
whether, in caſe he paid his addreſſes to her, he 
ſtood Wn of Re banks TH een 
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The lady, —— ob prefied. 5 — for 
whom. ſhe profeſt the higheſt regard, and in 
whom ſhe could repoſe all confidence, heſitated 
not in confefling that her brother was not indif- 
ferent to her; and that ſhe would feel no re- 
pugnance in admitting him as a ſuitor, provided 
he could be reclaimed from his preſent ſituation. 


+ His ſiſter loſt no time in acquainting his mo- 
| aw with this favourable. declaration: it was 
_ agreed that on his next viſit. to the family, a 
| Concert be given; at which this young 

UI ot widow 


$ 


 fickes inithe--pofſefſion of this lady, her perſonal 
cier's widows 8 be tes eee e 


Re hw: 5 me . gde, pet the Fat 


| sb he bad. ever beheld. 


_<( 336 
widow! ſhould appear in the moſt 
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The akon bee ene 


chabeus were not interior to thoſe of the Finan- 


20 6 be ig an Aang chat r ſtruck 1 the 


who 7875 The bung gentlemen, in 
cha" 7 5 had not perry M, 0 wi- 
sb, was equaly Kar and taken with 
e gfafujnet and dig nity of her 4 ent) 
185 old n . Ker, G chongh he had often 


SEG His Gepedtations;"ama that if her ipfide 
— with her appearance, ſne 


belt Ho 2041 etal ods 


"Sl gi asg wel bighty Pheating'th Kr 


il ie "reported it 5 the young "widow; 
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Ka Jt attered {till more, as being perſonally 


They agrecd, that. bite be remain- 
uh hit mother, be ſh puld. | c of No 


27391 57 Md 2 


| fro *. 


he deny fgbt of ſd enchanting a figure, 
the agreeableneſs of her converſation and man- 


bene che imnportunittes of his mother andi ſiſter, 


icitations of ä 
conſpited 


— 


" 


3 Jo 

4 conſpired to ſhake his former determinations 3 
and to make him reſtect on the more ereditable 
ſituation of being the huſband of ſo beautiful, 
for: accompliſhed, : anch fo wealthy a bride, than 
of remaining the gallant of à lady, whom, hows 
ever amiable and deſerving, hears noe _— 

3 nen DOG, of 
hoe LFY 
> An theſe 3 ately RIO 2 
ſtin however the long union with his miſtreſs 
had no leſs weight. Her beauty, her ſenſibili- 
ty, her attachment, her generoſity, were conſi- 
ene een . e ' 
- His mind thus lalpended baer e 
equally enchanting, and his inclinations waver- 
ing on which of the two they ſhould finally ſet- 
tle, he became the prey of ſuch anxiety and agi- 
tation, as threw him into a violent fit of ilneſs. 
It laſted a conliderable time, and 85 was once 


g I 


MA 


gl RF a he * was 145 och ar 
the pious part of his family and relations, that 
he acquieſced at laſt in their inceſſant intteaties 
to give up his miſtreſs. So fearful were they of 
a relapſe, that they inſiſted he ſhovld charge a 
friend wich the common of e his pott 
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After delivering him from his fetters, it was 
thought neceſſary for the complete cure of his 
mind and body, to remove him to a country 
houſe belonging to his brother-in-law. Here he 
tarried a whole ſummer ; and what with rural 
amuſements, what with the ſollicitous kindneſs 
of his friends, and their continual endea- 
vours to make his time paſs agreeably, he re- 
covered his health and ſpirits ; and-betrayed no 
further ſymptoms of his former unhappy paſſion. 


What chiefly furthered his recovery, was the 
preſence of that object which had partly occaſi- 
oned his illneſs. The ſtruggles he underwent, 
before he could be induced to forſake his prior 
flame, inhanced the value of the victory ſhe had 
obtained over her rival. She viewed him as one, 
who had nearly loſt his life in the "__—_ he 2 
| 3 to hs her lake. 


"He F via on 75 Aber 9 as one 
who had offered herſelf as the prize and reward 
of his fortitude in overcoming an improper at- 
tachment; in this light ſne appeared to him as 
Bs, een angel of his 3 54 


3 IM mich 
his, Friends had ſo long deplored, ſhe con- 
| 3 8 an additional i on boch. by admit- 
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1 
ting of bis addreſſes, and honouring him with 


In the mean time, his forſaken friend had 
been cit̃cumſtantially informed of all that had 
paſſed: ſne knew with what reluctance he had 
conſented to leave her, and what a price it had 
like to have coſt him: She now felt his value 
more than ever; and almoſt repented the not 
having ſecured him to herſelf for life, in the 
manner he had 10 often propoſed. 11 


Y: 


But as Self is unavailing 3 in coke * reme - 


an ſhe ſaw how requiſite it. was for the peace 


of ber mind, to baniſh him from her recol- 


lection. She accordingly ſummoned all her 


fortitude; and in order to effect a radical cure, 
ſhe reſolved to quit Paris; where poſſibly her 


ayes mg” either meet with his e or with 


* went to a e Pe We en at . 
tequeſt of one of her moſt truſty female in- 
timates; one who, like herſelf, had experienced 
ſome adventures, and was . . a the 
ſame age and diſpolition,, rer 


In the ſociety of this hdd more 
en ee: _ Ag theie: time 


: 
' * * 
7 
: 
: 
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chiefly. in reading and writing, and in relating 
to each other * 


Nen lives. 


ba ds hank PIES nl YO 
_ 4 gentleman in the neighbourhood, a relation to 
the latter of thoſe ladies, was always very defir- 
cus: wo hag e ATR 


grin of r in 
the neighbourhood happened to be preſent: he 


was's well-looking mon, equally ſenſible and 
welt bred ; his knowlodge-of the world was ac- 
Tn Ir nn tend n 


2 He had 1 ek of b his life abroad, 
in the ſervice of powers in alliance or amity 
with France; and having always been a man of 
deep and perpetual obſervation, he had collected 
a great deal of uſeful and pleaſurable informa- 

tion. Being at the fame time of a chearful tem- 
per, and a friend to all manner of gaiety; he 
was the ſoul of company, N e 

among the gentlemen and the ladies. 


— whe I2ctued: her particu- 
— fot the firſt-time ſince ſhe had loſt her 
: — As he was a man of gallantry, 


and 


and very quick and keen in his perceptions, he 
was not long in diſcovering that he was an object 
of her attention. It flattered him exceedingly ; 
and he returned her notice in a manner that 
ſhewed how kindly he felt it, and how ready 
* wount * * to _— her nes" pk 


. -They won FR an acquaintance that * 
came very agreeable to both parties. It ti- 
pened by degrees into an intimacy; that afforded 
him frequent opportunities of ſeeing her 1 ina 
"ay eee _ 


- He Nd Arn propoſed a 
cha ev eee eee e taſted 
in the courſe of his gallancriesz but he now Gil: 
covered ſuch attractions in this lady, as quite 
ſubdued the rovingneſs of his temper; he felt 
a a ferious paſſion, he frankly avowed it, and of- 
| fered hinter es her upos otourdble tete. 


Sbe afted b een alc. eniw 
— and a dignity that added to the attach; 
ment and reſpect which he had-conceived for her. 


_ frailties and errors of: her paſt life z and con- 
cluded by lecting him know, that notwithſtand- 
ig the reſolution ſhe had take to remain miſ- 
re ſhe would for his ſalce ro- 

2 * e Call 
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She made an capticit acknowledgement of che 


630) 


kall it, aden what he had heard, ho peeited. | 
eee 


The nk was a man who verfeftly akin 
ſtood human nature. He fully ſaw that in all 
had been led aſtray by a fatal concatenation of 
circumſtances ;z and that her heart ſtill remain- 
ed untouched, and was fraught with every no- 
ble and delicate ſentiment, that n 3 


maenner. 


He acknowledged vithout 8 that boch 
were his thoughts; and that inſtead of receding 
from his proffers, he held her in greater admi- 
ration, and felt her dearer to him, from the can-⸗ 
e eee, _s i 


After * canta conkeilion, — re. 
mained but to ſettle matters preparatory to their 
union: the colonel, who had a ſoul as generous. 
as her own, was above profiting through her for- 
tune. Having a plentiful ſufficiency of his own, 
he left her the entire diſpoſal of all ſhe had. 
Content, as he affectionately told her, with Gs 
nne, | 


e wend bey aver: llama, — 
then-in ber thirry-eighthy and the colonel in bis 
 Hffieth year: they . 
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( 34 ) 
the moſt uninterrupted enjoyment of conjugal 
felicity; and upon his demiſe, which happened 
a little while ago, he left her a noble addition to 
the income the already poſſeſſed. | 


From theſe anecdotes, we ſhould i to How 
no precipitate judgments of ſuch- women as de- 
part from a ſtrict line of regularity ; eſpecially 

when the objects of their attachment are other- 

wile PRO of ee n L 


* . union cannot too ak be avid 
above all others; and conſequently cannot be 
too ſtrongly encouraged and enforced ;/ but while 
wie pay that homage to this ſacred tie, which 
it has a right to exact, let not our zeal for 
virtue degenerate into an illiberal outrageouſneſs 
againſt human weakneſs. Let us remember that 
of all frailties, none is ſo deſerving of compaſ- 
ſion, as that which originates from the misfor- 
tune of having too much ſoftneſs and pliancy of 
heart. It is principally womankind that falls 
under this calamity; and it ill becomes the men, 
| who are ſo prone to avail themſelves of this diſ- 
poſition, to upbraid women with too much rea- 
dineſs to yield to their ungenerous ſollicitations. 


| Theſe anecdotes alſo teach us, that the gal- 
| lantry of the French ladies, is occaſionally at- 

tended with circumſtances that greatly alleviate 
Z - | it; 


it z and that are even productive of inſtances of 

honour, magnanimity, and other virtues, which 

perhaps would have lain dormant, had they not 

been brought forth by 3 — 
: nad _y nature. 


2 
1 q # 


oi „ prodibeties 8 aint ſo 
frequent among them, is itſelf,; though not a 
Juſtip cation, yet a motive to treat their foibles 
with much more lenity and mildneſs of cenſure, 
than if they were ſordid and unprincipled in their 
choice of objects. Ir-ſhews they have « ſenſe of 
_ delicacy, * 
s bg d 229 511001 


* 


. 

of the characters I have been deſcribing: it is 

often found in thoſe licentious females in genteel 
life, whoſe attachments are flight and tranſitory; 

and whom we have the fulleſt right to confider 
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in * v. T . * vil. 
Principal Cauſes of the Credit 2 2 
© exerciſed by the French Women--the Opinion 


| tory entertain of themſelves, and EN 


ng e 


* 
— 2 


en F R 0 M the various obſervations 
contained in the foregoing letters, I apprehend 


you muſt neceſſarily infer, that the French 


are more than any other people, ſubje& and ſub- 
ſervient to the government and controul of Weir 


women. 3 
8 Ws „ i _ * 
Fe = * * * * 


"Ita appears, that ori diabi_y the levity * 
frivolouſneſs of diſpoſition aſcribed to the 


French women, they poſſeſs an acuteneſs of 


perception, and a dexterity of management, that 
ge them an invincible aſcendancy over the 

This is the more ſtriking and remarka- 
7g * theſe not only feel it moſt ſenſibly, but 
complain of it in the moſt bitter and men co 
| terms, and yet ſubmit to it univerſally, as 
I by tacit conſent, 8 


4 
In the majority, however, this ſubmiſſion is 
not accompanied with murmur and repug- 
nance. It ſeems to flow from the opinion they 
have of the prudence and exrcomipetitulneſs of 
the other o_ | 


| - The fadt i is, achat this mesh W N 
merely to the fondneſs of the men for the wo- 
men, on account of the charms and pleaſures 
ariſing from the diverſity of ſex. It is, in a con- 
ſiderahle meaſure, due to the variety of know- 
ledge and experience of the women. in all kind 


of affairs. 


They are, from their infancy, hat" up i 
a perpetual inſight of all that paſſes in and out 
of their families, and have a conſtant ſhare, 
not only in domeſtic tranſactions, but in all oc- 
currences relating directly or indirectly to the 
concerny or intereſt of their houſehold, - _ 


Thus they acquire : an e el EY 
for buſineſs, that renders them betimes. the aſ- 
ſociates of the men in their ſeveral employments 
and profeſſions ; and that enaBles them to aſ- 
ſume a character in which they chiefly pride 
themſelves, that of agents 225 ernie 1 
in all ſuch matters. | 


23 
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l lenew a French gentleman of great abilities, 
who had ſeen much of the world, and who in 
the courſe of a variegated life, had met with a 
multiplicity of means to acquire uncommon in- 
formation. He uſed frequently to ſay, and he 
ſpoke from experience, that throughout the nu- 
merous acquaintances he had formed among 
both ſexes, in the run of many years, he had 
invariably found the women as diſcerning and 
| judicious at leaſt as the men, in their general 
opinions of things; and that he would as ſoon 
conſult ſome women he could mention, in caſes 
of | the; higheſt . % 07:00 he 
kaey Gr | | 


* m e be ſaid, that if che F rench 
allow ſo much preponderance to the ſex, it is 
not altogether without ſome reaſon; ſince they 
take ſo much pains to qualify themſelves for the 
deference that is ſhewn to their ideas and in- 
1 8 


This bates in the men to liſten to FEY de- 

fires, is not then to be treated as a matter of jo- 
coſeneſs; as it clearly proceeds from no ill- 
founded a perſuaſion, that their advice is not to 
be undervalued; and that a co-operation of their 
intellectual powers is of real and eſſential utility. 


The 


„ 
Tbe women ſcem, on the other hand, convin- 
ced that this is no more than a juſt and proper 
idea of the charactet they ought to bear. They 
are conſequently very reſolute in maintaining 
the © prerogative which they deem annexed 
10 it; "that of enjoying 4 participation in the 
geſigns formed by the men, and of being allow. 
ed to give their own ſuffrages previouſly to any 


from their conſultations, they would refent ſuch 
treatment by throwing every embarraſſmeat in 
the way of what was projected. This being 
well known to the men, they are too wiſe to 
raiſe commotions that would ſerve no other pur- 
poſe than to diſturb domeſtic tranquillity. They 
admit of the joint authority of their fair part- 
ners; who may, according to this ſyſtem, be re · 
p as the co-efficient members of a con- 
nubial confederacy, no leſs than as the lawful 
claimers of the perſons and affections of their 


Thus in France, perhaps move than in any 
other country, the union of the ſexes is an alli- 
ance framed upon pt ns, bf _ 
a; wel 
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The French women are not a Jatle clatedwich 
the priviledges, which they challenge and ener- 
eiſe in the matrimonial ſtare. They imagine that 
no women of any nation can boaſt of the fame 
degree of liberty in that ſituation; and that in 
the eotmpacts, which nature has made neceſſary 
between man and woman, they have incompara- 


bly beyond thoſe. of any country, found means, 


in the donation of their perſons, to retain and 


mg UI os dh aig: 


Tin « topic e i vhs wud ad * 


and education in France deſcant with much co- 

piouſneſs and pleaſantry. They are apt on this 
occaſion, to launch out in a profufion of jelts 
on the uſage and behucrnent tus my women. in 
. 8 YM N 12d? DAY HL 


"dh eee ou fun eriority 


own condition, they enumerate the, mortifying 


circumſtances attending matrimony among their 


female neighbours ; and draw ſueh pictures as 


are equally deſcriptive of their dete, and 
N er FE Nc own pretent ions. 
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ee choy! will een aibeithicares 


— to form civib ani complaiſant 


huſbands, Immerſed in roughneſs of manners, 


| thrir minds are too 3 to admit of that 
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is, that the weight of authority is felt in the 
moſt oppreſſive manner; and that every unman- 
men in a ſtate of legal ſervitude. From this un- 
worthy ſituation hardly any other malen are 
exempted, but ſuch as are in the 
ſpheres of life; and whom an imitation of 
French manners, happily adopted by the better 
ſort, prevents from . in the general ca- b 
_— 


In FRY fill of late ) n 25 fair Ahe 
with ſtill harſher uſage than in Germany. The 
narrow hearts and mean ſuſpicions of the men, 
transformed them into jailors inſtead of huſ- 
bands. They viewed their wives as beings 
merely calculated for the purpoſes of plea- 
ſurable intercourſe. They ſet no value upon 
their minds, and held them unfit to be truſted. 
Conſcious of their own depravity of taſte, they 
judged of women as of themſelves ; they: looked 
upon them as equally prone to licentiouſneſs, 
and were convinced that too many precautions 
could not be taken, to ſecure a fidelity that did 


not exiſt in their hearts. In ſuch a- . | 
Ws | rome 
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The deſcription given of the treatment of the 
fair ſex in Spain, is not in the leaſt more favour- 
able. Here the ſpirit of jealouſy reigned: in all 
its horrors : women/on the one hand were ador- 
ed, on the other were enſlaved. - Huſbands ty- 
raniſed by exceſs of love, became in turn the 
tyrants of their wives. Not content with that 
attachment of ſoul and perſon with which reaſon: 
ought to be ſatisfied, they envied the world the 
very ſight of thoſe charms, of which they had 
the ſole poſſeſſion ; and abſurdly thought, that 
a woman had no title to enjoy the benefit of any 
ſociety but their own. What could reſult from 
ſuch conduct in the men, but hatred and con- 
tempt of them in the women, and a ſettled de- 
termination to infidelity, whenever occaſions 
offered ? ext 


Such was Spain, they tell you, till conſan- 

guinity of ſovereigns opened a way for more pro- 
pitious alterations. France may be thanked for 
thoſe changes that ſince then have been gradual-' 
ly taking 1 4 and News wears the nen of 
a l 5116 8 


"England comes next under conſideration. As 
the mildneſs and humanity of the Engliſh, is in 
nothing more conſpicuous than in their behavi- 
our to womank ind. It is not for want of kind- 
| N 0 * * wives, che French women find any 
TE fault 
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ther reaſon : they tax them with that diffidence 
in the ſex, which abſalves a woman of all trou- 


apprehenſion that they: may either interfere with 


ſpection and management of other family buſi- 
neſs. In conſequence of this notion, the women 


tials, which only can place them on a foot- 
which, though they may participate in all the 


ces, yet they cannot be eſteemed their aſſoc iates 
and confidents, the only titles by which a wo- 


wan can truly” be/ miſtreſs of ber huſband's 


\ Thus you ſee how induſtrioully the French 


bour to repreſent the condition of the 


married fair in —_ countries, as inferior to 
their os late 


ng bs view. 
The dan is highly nes. and cules 


a that ſtile of exceſs and amplification, in which 
they delight to indulge their volatile fancies, 


much quicker at catching thoſe ideas that may 


g pleaſe a heated and careleſs imagination, than 
ſuch as * e e cool IAG 
| * N ee e 050 
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or as 
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After depicting in this manner the matrimo- 
nial ſituation of women abroad, let us now ad. 
vert to the account they give of their own? 


_ As. ak as they thigh ill uſage and i impro2 | 
priety exerciſed in foreign parts, ſo much they 
imagine that a juſt treatment and a rectitude of 
behaviour in the men in regard to them, i is their 
y T fortunate portion. | 


Conformably to this 168 they largely expa· 
tiate on the ſatisfaction and comfort they e- 
petience in the married ſtate, No fetters, no 

reſtraints are laid upon them. Their perſons 
and proceedings are equally free; no ſuſpi- 
cions, no jealouſies attend them abroad; and 
they live at home in the uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of the groeroys * of NOM as they 


Os. 


: Mean time, they ONE a fall acceſs to the 
knowledge of all tranſactions, whether of a 
| domeſtic nature, or in the way of their huſ- 
band's occupations. There are no ſecrets for 
them; whatever is done receives their previous 
ſanction. Hence, ſay they, peace and unity 
muſt neceſſatily proceed; as none of thoſe diſ- 
agreeable after - reckonings can take place, that 
| o often * N between man and wife, 
A 7 _ 
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when FF projects have been adopted with- 
out her concurrence. 


Thus they are truly wives; that is to ſay, 
ſhaters and coadjutors i in all the actions of their 
-huſbands. This is the ſureſt tie for good conduct 
and mutual regard on both ſides. It ſecures them 
both, through the impoſlibility of being deficient 
in prudence, or wanting in attachment, without 
an immediate diſcovery of the offending party. 


This it muſt be acknowledged is a very agree- 
able theory; how far it may anſwer in practice 
would furniſh matter for an ample diſcuſſion. 
_ - Suffice it here, that I have laid before you the 
ſentiments of French ladies on the treatment of 
married women in their own and in other coun- 
tries; leaving it with you to conſider, whether 
there is more of fancifulneſs than veracity in 
their allegations z or whether, notwithſtanding 
the wanderings of a playful imagination, they 
do not in ſome reſpects 8 very near che 
a truth. = 


I I will. now cofclude theſe remarks on the 
French ladies, by obſerving, that no women ex- 
_ hibit a ſtronger contraſt of oppoſite and con- 
tradictory qualities. One would think that na- 
ture had deſigned them as proofs of her impar- 
tial dealing with mankind, by the ſcrupulous 

care 
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care ſhe has taken to. couiiterpoize their. various 


defects with no leſs a * of uſeful en- 
dowments. | 


While we are charmed with their thrightts: | 


| neſs, we are no leſs diſguſted with their levity; 


and yet, ſtrange to tell, in the midſt of that 


diſſipatedneſs of mind which it occaſions, they 
are able inſtantly to recolle& themſelves, and 


recall their ſcattered thoughts for the ſudden 
deciſion of the moſt grave and ſerious affairs. 


One would imagine from the general tenor o 


their diſcourſe, that nothing but frivolouſneſs 


occupied their attention ; when the real truth 


is, that they are often at the very moment of 
this trifling, taken up with the plan or proſe- 


cution of ſome delign, no leſs deeply laid than 
artfully executed. | 


They cannot, it RON diveſt db bbrey: as | 
an appearance of gaiety either in the contriving 


or the performance of what they have projected. 
They put one in mind of thoſe countenances 


whoſe features wear a perpetual fmile, not ari. 


ing from internal ſerenity, but . imprinted on 
them by the hand of nature, and ineffacable by 


hardſhips and * | Mos 


(36) 
This air of gaiety, while it renders their exte- 
rior pleaſing, is far from inimical to inward 
compoſure. Though ſeemingly full of play,” 
they are actually full of thought; and they are 
extremely deceived, who imagine them light and 
airy at all times becauſe they appear ſo at moſt. 


True it is they ſeldom affect reſerve; and 
ſuch as know them little, arc not apt to be pre- 


poſſeſſed in favour of their diſcretion; but peob-—- 


ple of penetration will not giye them leſs credit 
for neglecting the ſemblance, while they are not 

deficient in the reality, The prudence of the 
French women is like their perſons, often in-a 
diſhabille; but, like them too, is not leſs in- 
tent nor ſucceſsful in compaſſing its end, in bi 
of its unpromiling appearance, 5 


Ti ene may truly define them, a mixture of 
levity and cireumſpection; the weight is ſo equal 


zn each of the ſcales, that if accidentally the one 


th by a peculiar admixture of reſtraiar, reſulting 


ſhould decline a moment. from its que level, it 
immediately recovers its proper poize, through 
| den proportion of ary inherent in both: 


Their fondrieſs for pleafire is no leſs mark | d 


from conſcientious motives: Even the moſt de- 
voted to the gratification of their wiſhes, will 


practice at times the moſt ſeyere abſtinence. 
5 Pn. 
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From ellen without limitation inoohe wills 
of diverfions and joys of every kind, they wilt 
ſcrupulouſly confine themſelves to exer-:iſes of 
piety; and from ranging at large in vicious 
_ courſes, they will occaſionally ſubmit to the 
ſtticteſt auſterities of a penitential life, 


This you muſt allow, is bleadiog, two things 


the moſt repugnant in nature, devotion and li- 
centiouſneſs; it is however a compound of very 
common fabrication ; -it ſhews more than any 


thing elſe the inconfiſtency,of the human mind, 


and of what diſcordant principles: it is con- 


ſtructed. Bur it has its uſe; it moderates the 


, prove ungovernable z and prevents individuals 
engaged in habitual vices, from running thoſe 
lengths to which that fatal addiction would lead 
them infallibly, were they not arreſted 'in their 
Farcer by theſe ſeaſonable i interruptions. 


In this manner, it is, the French ladies find 
cneans'to make, ar it were, 4 mf tien be- 
tween their virtues and their vicesz. and to quiet 
_ thoſe qualms within, that would diſturb their 
tranquillity, were 
porary ſacrifices of the vanities and wicked ways 
of this world at the altar of religion. 
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impetuoſity of paſſions, that might otherwiſe 


were it not ſecured by theſe tem- 
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This contraſt between their good and bad | 
qualities, may be traced in the minuteſt, as 
well as in the principal features of their cha- 


11 i ſtrikingly viſible in matters of i impor- 
tance. Thus we ſee voluptuouſneſs go hand in 
| hand with devotion z diſcretion with levity ; 
chearfulneſs with improper familiarity; and cale 
of manners with too much freedom. | : 


In 1 is equally 
perceptible : they are apt to affect elegance, and 
to forget neatneſs ; they are expenſive in ſome 
articles of apparel and furniture, and niggard- 
ly in others; they take extraordinary pains 
in decorating their perſons, and yet are liable 
' to be negle&ful in the article of domeſtic clean- 


On this contraſt, it ſeems, is chiefly founded 

the imputation of their inconſtant diſpoſition, 
As they are perpetually yarying from one ex- 
treme to another, we thereby are induced to 
accuſe them of being prone to change; but 
we ſhould recollect it is only the metamorphoſis 
of the day; which, like a dreſs worn by rota- 
tion, is put off and reafſumed according to the 
| 7 — ee Ate 
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The mutability complained of in the French 
women, is in moſt things rather a ſucceſflive _ 
return of the ſame habits and fancies, that fol- EE | 

| low each other alternatively at different times. 2 
It is not that revolution in the ſoul and mind 
which is produced by a novelty of paſſions ; I 
ſuch internal ſtorms ſeldom ariſe but from 2 = 
(_ of objects in the other ſex. TD 1 
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We may now * our final leave of the f il 
French ladies, by obſerving that notwithſtand- --. = 
ing the defects that have been ſo freely menti- = | 


oned, the balance of compariſon between theſe 
and their many amiable qualifications, greatly 
preponderates in their favour. Ry 
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Take them all in all, there are no women 
more calculated to render ſociety happy; they 
poſſeſs every chief requiſite for that purpoſe in 
the moſt eminent degree. Lively, chearful, 
witty, facetious, their diſpoſition fits them natu- 
rally for company; the communicativeneſs of 
their temper, and the engagingneſs of their be- 
haviour, beget reciprocal harmony, and circu- 
late a ſpirit of pleaſure that is the h 
delight and merit of converſation. 
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